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Author*s Foreword 


A FEW months before his death. Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
directed that the story of the Navy’s part in World War II be pre- 
pared in “a nontechnical, readable form, the good and the bad.” At that 
time the war was in full fury, but at once the preparation of a series to 
be known as BATTLE REPORT was started, and in the fall of 1944 
the first volume was published by Farrar Sz Rinehart, Incorporated, for 
the Council of Books in Wartime, subtitled Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea. 

This first book told the story of what has been loosely called the 
“Defensive Phase” of the Navy’s war in the Pacific. Starting with the 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, it chronicled the events of the next six 
months, when the remnants of our fleet fought a series of battles against 
overwhelming enemy odds, playing for time until Allied production 
could get into gear to make these odds a little more equitable. 

The second volume. The Atlantic War^ covered the operations half 
a world away, and this, the third volume, returns to the Pacific to tell 
how our fleet, holding the Japanese at the Coral Sea, defeating them at 
Midway and, in the “Defensive-Offensive Phase,” laid the groundwork 
for the offensive that was to carry our forces to overwhelming victory. 

In this volume, as in the preceding ones, the authors’ main task has 
been editorial selection and arrangement. They have had access to a 
great amount of rnaterial which at times sorely taxed their determination 
to keep the book a simple account of what happened to Navy men and 
Navy ships. As such, Volume III is not a definitive history of the war 
in the Pacific during this period ; this was not the purpose of the series. 
It is hoped, though, that it presents a well-rounded account, as seen by 
the men who fought to stem the tide of defeat. 

Designation of personnel as USN or USNR has been abandoned 
throughout the book, because at this stage of the war the difference had 
become meaningless. Out of 187,333 commissioned officers in the Navy 
at the end of 1943, 149,853 were of the Reserve, most of whom were 
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newcomefe« to the naval profession, having joined in time of national 
emergency; United States Naval Reserve implies peacetime member- 
ship and training. Under the system of officer training and procurement, 
which will see Annapolis graduates furnishing only half of the commis- 
sioned personnel in a few years, the significance of the initials will become 
progressively less. 

In gathering the material, the authors were helped by many, among 
whom are Rear Admiral Thomas H. Robbins, Jr., USN, Captain 
Cleveland McCauley, USN (Ret.), Captain John S. Phillips, USN, 
and Lieutenant Commander George Porter, USNR, of the Office 
of Records and Library; Commander Vincent Engels, USNR, 
and his corps of able historians: Lieutenant Commander Robert A. 
Knowlton, USNR, Lieutenant Commander Leonard Ware, USNR, 
Lieutenant Colin G. Jameson, USNR, Lieutenant J. Cutler Andrews, 
USNR, Lieutenant Carl Bridenbaugh, USNR, Lieutenant W. B. Lewis, 
USNR, Lieutenant Henry A. Mustin, USNR, Lieutenant Peter H. B. 
Frelinghuysen, Jr., USNR, Lieutenant Henry V. Poor, USNR, Lieu- 
tenant C. Van Woodward, USNR, Chief Specialist (X) L. C. Smith, 
USNR, and Chief Yeoman William F. O’Donnell, USNR; Lieutenant 
Robert I. Curts, USNR ; Lieutenant Commander William J. McNichol, 
USNR, of the Bureau of Naval Personnel; Lieutenant Earl Burton, 
USNR, coauthor of BATTLE REPORT, Volume II ; the Misses Helene 
and Estelle Philibert of the Reference Section, Office of Public Informa- 
tion; Lieutenant Howard H. Lampman, USNR, who supplied much of 
the information on the Aleutian campaign ; Commander Cedric Worth, 
USNR, of the Office of Naval Operations, Colonel Merrill B. Twining, 
Lieutenant Colonel F. G. Thompson, and Lieutenant Colonel John H. 
Earle Jr., of the United States Marine Corps. 

Chief Yeoman Elvina Joan Sudol, USNR (W), again ensured that 
our scribblings were presented in legible type, and Miss Julie Eidesheim 
was the editorial stylist. To all of these and the many others are due the 
thanks of 

Walter Karig 

Eric Purdon 
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Introduction 


I T WAS an incredible map of the world, as we view it in retrospect, 
that lay spread on the table of the White House in Washington on 
May Day, 1942. 

All of continental Europe save neutral Switzerland, Sweden, Portu- 
gal, Turkey and scarcely friendly Spain was under the evil banner of the 
Crooked Cross. And these neutrals knew they survived by sufferance only. 

The Mediterranean was a Fascist lake, in which only Gibraltar and 
Malta remained unconquered but besieged. From the Atlantic almost 
to the delta of the Nile, North Africa was enslaved. 

Great Britain, upright under continuous bombing, maintained tenu- 
ous contact with Canada and the United States across an Atlantic Ocean 
whereon one was rarely out of sight of the tragic flotsam that marked 
another U-boat’s victim. Armed Germans roamed Greenland, advising 
the Fuehrer’s forces what tomorrow’s weather would be so that the 
strategy ashore and afloat could be devised to enlist Nature as an ally. 

Westward from the i8oth merdian down to the equator and then 
slanting across New Guinea to enfold the East Indies to the head of the 
Bay of Bengal, Japan had drawn a new boundary in blood. Most of 
modernized China was hers ; Siam, Burma, American Wake and Guam, 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines, England’s fabled Singapore, and 
the incredibly rich Netherlands East Indies. 

From Germany and Japan the Axis empire-builders had marched and 
flown as far as feet and wings could carry them, and had spilled into the 
sea to reach for the lands beyond them. The United States of America, 
the only power on earth which could match that empire in resources and 
manpower, was hemmed in upon itself. 

Only two precarious paths of communication linked this country 
with its beleaguered allies — one across the Atlantic to England and 
Russia’s arctic coast, the other the long and tortuous Pacific seaway to 
Australia. If the banners of the Swastika and Rising Sun were not to 
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meet, those sea lanes had to be broadened into safe highways across which 
the wealth of produce, industry and manpower could be hurled from 
America to Asia, Africa, Europe and Australia. All that the United States 
could produce was worthless save to repel invasion of its own soil unless 
the seas could be made safe. Our armies were landlocked. 

In Pearl Harbor, men still toiled to restore the damage done to 
American naval might by the Japanese attack of six months before. The 
United States Ajsiatic Fleet was scattered and broken; so was Britain’s 
and the Netherlands’. 

If the proverbial Man from Mars could have been shown the map of 
the world as it was drawn on May Day, 1942, he must certainly have 
returned to his planet with the advice that Martia make friendly over- 
tures to Hitler and Hirohito — oh, yes, and to Mussolini. That would 
have been the case because the Martian, coming from an arid planet, 
could not understand seapower. 

Neither could Hitler or Mussolini. To them, seapower meant warships 
fighting in the classical manner. They did not have many of them, and 
furthermore they used their fleets cautiously, sparingly, preferring to run 
away rather than suffer damage/ Contrarily, the United States went on 
the offensive with its decimated fleet and started forthwith to carry the 
fight to the enemy on all seas. 

Japan, an island empire more dependent upon the sea even than 
Great Britain, had a lively appreciation of seapower — ^so lively, in fact, 
that it would not risk its future by challenging the United States fleet by 
formal declaration of war — and so. Pearl Harbor. 

Japan had a powerful Navy ; her Army too was powerful not only 
in arms but in political influence. Its prestige in the government and 
with the public became dominant after the conquest of Manchuria and 
the invasion of eastern China, both of which the more conservative 
Japanese feared as risky adventures bound to exact retaliation from the 
Occidental powers. As in Hitler’s occupation of the Rhineland, the 
militarists’ greater conquest was not of alien territory but of their own 
people. '‘Heute Deutschland, morgen die ganze Welt” had its Japanese 
paraphrase. 

Reluctantly the Japanese Navy joined in the preparations for a war 
of aggression, counter to its own conception of a function limited to pro- 

»See BATTLE REPORT, Volume II, The Atlantic War. 
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tect Japan’s expansion in East Asia. That Navy argued against Japan’s 
adherence to the Axis, the Tripartite Pact, and lost. Committed to fight 
the world’s great seapowers, the Navy did its best, but that best was 
hampered by the Army’s insistence that the primary function of a fleet 
was transportation. Thus Japanese submarines, after the first year of the 
war, ceased to be a problem to the United States because they were mostly 
employed in carrying supplies to their Army’s outposts in the Indies, 
American submarines having destroyed Japan’s cargo fleet. 

Much of this was suspected here, and all of it has been verified by 
captured Japanese records and interviews with prisoners of policy-making 
rank conducted by the Joint United States Army and Navy Assessment 
Board. Even at the risk of getting still further ahead of the story as con- 
tained in this volume, it might be noted as an illustration of applied sea- 
power what evaluation of enemy ship losses the Assessment Board has 
produced. Here it is, in tabloid: 

Total losses of Japanese ships of i,ooo tons or more, sunk by United 
States agencies, were 2,325 ships displacing 9,236,930 tons. The agencies, 
in order of percentage of tonnage destroyed, were: 


U. S. Submarines 56.5% 

U. S. Naval Aircraft 23.8% 

U. S. Army Aircraft b.9% 

Mines 4*3% 

U. S. Surface craft 3*5% 

U. S. Navy ship plus plane 1.4% 

Navy- Army combinations 0.6% 


Miscellaneous and unspecified 3.0.% 

Thus is illustrated how that gloomy map of May Day, 1942, was com- 
pletely-changed in less than forty months by the application of sea-air 
power. In the Atlantic, it was the carrier-destroyer combination that beat 
the Nazi submarine and enabled us to transport millions of men, and 
supplies for millions more, across that ocean. In the Pacific, it was the 
carrier-submarine team that broke the line erected by Japan around 
12,500,000 conquered square miles and used that line with which to 
strangle Japan economically and militarily. 

But these observations exceed the scope of this volume and anticipate 
Volume IV. Let us return to the world of May i, 1942, and regard it 
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from a viewpoint close to where the International Date Line crosses the 
equator. The sound effects should be the tinkling of samiscn and the 
breath-taking boom of the giant gagaku drum. Ametcrasu, the Sun God- 
dess, beams down upon her favorite sons. They have done well. 



PART ONE 


Zkc Zuming Point . . . 
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Chapter One 


The Coral Sea 

I 

V ICE ADMIRAL INOUE sipped his morning tea pleasurably. 

Short, squat and ambitious, he speculated on the dispatches that 
were reaching him at his Southeast Area Fleet headquarters at RabauL 
They augured well for the Greater East Asia War. The last bastion in the 
Philippines, Corregidor, could not last more than two days; even now 
the warriors of Dai Nippon were tightening the cordon around this 
crumbling fortress. On the mainland of Asia, the insignificant trickle of 
supplies from the democracies to the Chinese would now cease with the 
routing of Stilwell from Burma — any day should see the start of a suc- 
cessful advance into India. 

The admiral sucked the tea noisily through his teeth. What was it the 
American general had said? ‘T admit we got a hell of a beating in 
Burma . . Where indeed hadn’t the Americans received a hell of a 
beating? The strong, sure tentacles of Japanese might were spreading 
throughout the Orient, reaching southward, creating and consolidating 
bases for further offensive action. 

Today, on this bright, warm morning of May 4, 1942, the forces of 
the Sun God were firmly entrenched at Rabaul and Gasmata in New 
Britain, Kavieng in New Ireland, Salamaua and Lae in New Guinea, on 
the Watom, Ulu and Dyaul islands, Kieta and Buin on Bougainville 
Island, and on the Buka and Faisi islands in the Solomons. These centers 
of supply in the New Guinea-New Britain-Solomons area threatened all 
Melanesia and — at long last — ^Australia itself. 

In five months the Japanese had increased their empire to approxi- 
mately twelve and a half million square miles: in area, about six per cent 
of the world’s surface. And daily the impetus of her attack grew. What 
could stop it? Certainly not the weak forces of America, Britain, Australia 
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and the Netherlands. Today the occupation of Florida Island was being 
achieved by Imperial Marines of the Kure SLF swarming ashore from 
the transports azumayama maru and ukinoshima^ in Tulagi Harbor ; 
merely indicative of more landings to come. 

In a short while, the conquest of the lower Solomons would be com- 
plete, and the long thin line of communication between the United States 
and Australia could be nullified at will. The imminent invasion of Port 
Moresby in New Guinea would provide a steppingstone to Australia, 
and the waters of the Japan Sea would lap the shores of the Western 
Hemisphere, from Alaska to the Strait of Magellan. 

Then what? A short mopping-up campaign to ensure the co-operation 
of survivons before throwing full might against the North American conti- 
nent? Time enough to decide that. Admiral Inoue was a realist ; he knew 
Japan’s march of conquest could not be stopped. Indubitably the Allies 
realized it too ; its obviousness should be apparent even to such a dogged 
and bullheaded people. In a few months — a year at most — ^this same fleet 
would be anchored in San Francisco Bay, perhaps New York. It was 
destiny. 

Admiral Inoue grinned mirthlessly. It would be interesting to decree 
a Shinto celebration throughout the United States and Canada on 
December 25, 1942. Politely he inserted his little finger in his right 
nostril and scratched. 

The admiral knew that an Allied force was operating some four 
hundred miles southeastward of Guadalcanal Island. On May 2, a sight- 
ing report had been made by a scouting submarine. It was unfortunate, 
of course, that further amplifying messages had not been received. How- 
ever, there was no cause for alarm. It was unlikely this force knew of the 
landing on Florida Island; even if it did, what could be dope about it? 
The American Admiral would not jeopardize his fleet by attacking; 
operating so many thousands of miles from adequate bases, its presence 
was little more than a bluff, an attempt to save face. . . . 

Admiral Inoue knew that he wouldn’t order his ships into such an 
engagement, even with such a powerful armada as he now commanded. 
So he was confident. He was too confident. And by so being, he overlooked 
one important thing : The men in the enemy task force were not Japanese, 
but Americans and Australians. They were not cruising the blue waters 
of the Coral Sea avoiding trouble — -they were looking for it. 

A knock on the cabin door and the sound of sucked-in breath brought 
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the admiral out of his reverie. Boredly he took the dispatch from his aide. 
Then his body tensed with anger. It was unbelievable ! 

American aircraft were attacking Tulagi. 

2 

The morning of May i, 1942, south of the Solomons, had dawned 
cool and clear. As the stars disappeared in the lightening sky, the dim 
outlines of eleven ships gradually sharpened and took shape. All flew the 
ensign of the United States. 

In cruising disposition, an aircraft carrier, three heavy cruisers, six 
destroyers and a tanker sped through the waters of the Coral Sea. Aboard 
each vessel the navigator and quartermasters pored over the calculations 
of their morning’s star sights. Accurate navigation, always important, 
was more so today. For this was the day of rendezvous. The task force, 
under command of Rear Admiral Frank Jack Fletcher, would be joined 
by another, fresh from a respite in Pearl Harbor, commanded by Rear 
Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch. 

Rendezvous didn’t mean relief and a return to base for these ships, 
already over two months in the area and veterans of the Salamaua-Lae 
attack in March.^ Instead, it meant reinforcement, the addition of much- 
needed strength to pit against the new Japanese threats. 

And Admiral Fletcher wanted to renew his acquaintanceship with 
the Jap. He had fine ships with him: his flagship, the aircraft carrier 
VORKTOWN (Captain Elliot Buckmeister) ; the heavy cruisers astoria 
(Captain Francis W. Scanland), Chester (Captain Thomas M. Shock) 
and PORTLAND (Captain Benjamin Perlman) ; the destroyers hammann 
(Commander Arnold E. True), anderson (Lieutenant Commander 
John K. B. Cinder), russell (Lieutenant Commander Glenn R. Hart- 
wig), walke (Lieutenant Commander Thomas E. Fraser), morris 
(Commander Harry B. Jarrett) and sims (Lieutenant Commander 
Willford M. Hyman) . And the tanker neosho (Captain John S. Phillips) 
had proved herself a heroine ever since the first day of the war. 

There were fine ships coming in Task Force 1 1 to join him. The 
carrier lexington (Captain Frederick C. Sherman) ; the heavy cruisers 
MINNEAPOLIS (Captain Frank J. Lowry) and new Orleans (Captain 

» See BATTLE REPORT, Volume I, Chapter 15. 
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Howard H. Good) ; the destroyers phelps (Lieutenant Commander 
Edward L. Beck), dewey (Lieutenant Commander Charles F. Chilling- 
worth, Jr.), FARRAGUT (Commander George P. Hunter), aylwin (Lieu- 
tenant Commander George Phelan) and monaghan (Lieutenant Com- 
mander William P. Burford). 

At half past six in the morning — 0630 as the Navy puts it — the two 
forces joined, on schedule. As casual as keeping a date on the library 
steps, as punctual as a business conference, the fleets met and merged 
on what landsmen choose to call the “trackless sea.” 

Admiral Fitch had brought his ships a long way. He had left Pearl 
Harbor for the vicinity of Christmas Island when he was overtaken by 
orders from CINGPAC — Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet — ^to change 
course for the Coral Sea, more than doubling his journey. His ships 
needed fuel. 

So, after the first swift exchange of greetings, the newcomers were 
ordered by Admiral Fletcher (now in command of the combined task 
forces) to join a reinforcing group cruising in the vicinity, to refuel. 
“Need gas? You’ll find a service station just over the horizon, yonder.” 

The Navy’s equivalent of highway gasoline pumps was the oiler 
TIPPECANOE (Commander Atherton Macondray) guarded by the heavy 
cruiser Chicago (Captain Howard D. Bode) and the destroyer perkins 
(Lieutenant Commander Walter C. Ford). Like automobiles on a 
Sunday morning the ships slid up to the oiler in their turn, the hose lines 
were rigged, and the vital fuel was pumped into their empty bunkers. 

Meanwhile Admiral Fletcher’s original force “topped off” from the 
NEOSHO. The task was barely completed, on May 2, when the Admiral 
was handed intelligence reports that the Japanese were preparing to 
advance on Port Moresby, on the Australian side of New Guinea. 

What Admiral Fletcher did not know was that the Japanese fleet 
would split, after the New Guinea port was in process of occupation, and 
its carriers would proceed to attack Townsville, Australia, where Ameri- 
can troops were being disembarked and General MacArthur was 
assembling his forces. 

It would have made no difference in Fletcher’s plan. He sent word 
to Admiral Fitch, whose ships were still two days from completing their 
refueling, to get under way at once. The risky but uniquely United States 
Navy business of refueling while under way was to be employed, and 
Fitch was to rendezvous on the morning of the 4th with the Australian 
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heavy cruisers Australia (Captain H. B. Famcomb, RAN) and hobart 
(Captain H. L. Howden, RAN). Further orders, depending on the 
intelligence reports in the interval, would be delivered at Lat. 1 5*^5., Long, 
I57°E. 

As for himself, Admiral Fletcher was shoving northwestward forth- 
with. As his ships slanted toward the equator, a scout plane from the 
YORKTOWN broadcast a frantic message: Japanese submarine on the 
surface, in the path of the task force. 

Other planes converged on the spot, and churned the area with depth 
bombs. Whether they got the submarine or not, the news was probably 
out to the Japanese command that an American fleet was bearing 
down. 

So Admiral Fletcher stuck to his course, refueling his hard-working 
destroyers during the morning of the 3rd, sending his aerial scouts as far 
ahead as their safety permitted to watch for enemy ships, submarines 
or aircraft. And then, at the close of an uneventful day, at seven o’clock 
in the evening came a report which, as the Admiral says, ‘'We had been 
waiting two months to receive.” 

The Japanese were occupying Florida Island in the Solomons, land- 
ing at Tulagi. 

Here was a chance to hit the enemy and the Admiral did not hesL 
tate, nor wait for the rest of the ships at his command. He detached his 
tanker neosho, with the destroyer russell as escort, and sent her to the 
rendezvous already arranged with word of a new meeting place at Lat. 
I5°S., i6o°E., the morning of the 5th. 

The YORKTOWN, ASTORIA, CHESTER, PORTLAND, HAMMANN, ANDER- 
SON, PERKINS, WALKE, MORRIS and SIMS piled on steam and headed for 
Tulagi. 

The pack was on a scent — ^most literally with a vengeance. 


3 

All night long the task force sailed to the north at high speed, and by 
seven o’clock in the morning was 100 miles southwest of Guadalcanal 
Island, and in position to launch yorktown’s attack groups. 

It was not a good day for flying; showers and scattered squalls, as 
well as wind gusts, hampered the planes but did not deter them. 

The attack group consisted of 12 torpedo planes (TBD) of Torpedo 
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Squadron 5, under Lieutenant Commander Joe Taylor; 13 scout planes 
(SBD) of Scouting Squadron 5, under Lieutenant Commander William 
O. Burch, Jr.; and 15 bombers (SBD) of Bombing Squadron 5, under 
Lieutenant Wallace C. Short, Jr. 

Within a few minutes the squadrons were airborne and streaking 
northward toward the mountains of Guadalcanal, on the far side of 
which lay their objective. 

Each squadron flew independently and the scouts were the first to get 
there. Below them in Tulagi Harbor and near-by Gavutu Harbor they 
saw their enemy: two large cargo ships or transports, a smaller cargo 
ship, four minesweepers, two destroyers, one light cruiser of the Jintsu 
class, a number of small motor torpedo craft and five seaplanes moored 
off Makambo Island. 

Down they roared to the attack, followed a few minutes later by the 
torpedo planes and then the bombers. 

In all, three separate assaults were made throughout the day. After 
releasing their bombs and torpedoes the planes flew back to the York- 
TOWN, refueled and rearmed, and headed back to Tulagi. The Japs got 
no rest, and by late afternoon they were licking their wounds and survey- 
ing their damage. Irreparably lost were one of the destroyers, kikuzuki, 
a cargo ship, the five seaplanes, and assorted small craft ; damaged were 
the cruiser, a minelayer, the other destroyer, and cargo ships. The cost 
to us was light: three pilots lost their way returning to the carrier, two 
of them making a forced landing on Guadalcanal Island where they 
were rescued that night by hammann. The other was forced down at sea, 
and despite an intensive search by the destroyer jerkins, was not located. 
Two torpedo planes, three bombers and three scouts were damaged by 
shrapnel but successfully returned to yorktown and were subsequently 
repaired. 

As the onslaught progressed, the task force steamed to the west in 
an arc above Rennell Island. Then, the mission accomplished, with the 
attack groups back aboard the carrier, it headed south to the rendezvous. 

There was elation in the ships as they headed away from the holocaust 
on Florida Island. Numerically superior in the Southwest Pacific, the 
Jap should now realize that his southward expansion would not be unop- 
posed, nor Was he confronted by* only a token fleet. Task Force 17’s 
strategy was the doctrine of the United States Navy: “Attack and 
reattack ! Seek out the enemy ; seek him out and destroy him."*’ 
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There was satisfaction at the success of the Tulagi strike, but there 
was realization too that this was but a small pattern in the larger fabric 
of the southern war. As they joined the ships of Admiral Fitch the mor- 
ning of Tuesday, May 5, the strands of the tapestry were being woven. 
Intelligence was bringing in ominous reports — a large number of enemy 
ships of every type, including three aircraft carriers, were in the New 
Guinea-New Britain-Solomons area. Later messages indicated that the 
advance on Port Moresby would begin in a day or two by way of the 
Jomard Passage in the Louisiade Archipelago. ... It was likely that 
the Japanese would attempt to establish a base in the Deboyne Islands 
en route. . . . The Imperial Japanese Carrier Division 5, containing 
SHOKAKU and zuikaku, was somewhere off Bougainville. . . . 

Tuesday and Wednesday, the task force steamed toward the Louisi- 
ades, fueling from the neosho. On Wednesday morning, May 6, Admiral 
Fletcher’s operation order to the force was put into effect. Task Force 17 ^ 
was now composed of an attack group of cruisers and destroyers for 
making day and night attacks on enemy surface vessels, and a support 
group of carriers and destroyers to protect thd carriers. 

Operating in conjunction with the combatant ships were a fueling 
group and a search group. Captain John S. Phillips commanded the 
former, which consisted of neosho and Tippecanoe with the destroyers 
SIMS and worden as their respective escorts. The search was the seaplane 
tender Tangier and 12 patrol planes, commanded by Commander 
George H. DeBaun, and operated from a base at Noumea, New Cale- 
donia. 

Through the day of the 6 th, the code room of the flagship hummed 
with activity as the intelligence reports were deciphered. A battle was 
shaping up. Even the mess boys realized that, but a battle of what far- 
reaching consequence no one knew. 

Then, cutting through the welter of code and static, came a message 
“in the clear,” in plain English, and its effect on every man in the fleet 

^ Its organization was this: Attack Group — ^Rear Admiral Thomas G. Kinkaid: 
Heavy cruisers USS Minneapolis and new Orleans. Rear Admiral William W. 
Smith: Light cruiser USS astoria and heavy cruisers USS Chester and Portland. 
Captain Alexander R. Early; Destroyers USS phelps, dewey, parragut, aylwin 
and MONAGHAN. Support Group — ^Rear Admiral J. G. Grace, RN: Heavy cruisers 
HMS AUSTRALIA, HOBART and USS CHICAGO. Commander Francis X. Mclnemey: 
Destroyers USS perkins and walke. Air Group — ^Rear Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch: 
Carriers USS yorktown and lexington. Captain Gilbert C. Hoover: Destroyers 

USS MORRIS, ANDERSON, HAMMANN and RUSSELL. 
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was to make him hotly impatient for a shot at the enemy. Beamed from 
the Philippines to Pearl Harbor, the meassage read: 

GOING OFF THE AIR NOW, GOODBYE AND GOOD LUCK : CALLAHAN AND 
MG COY. 

The call letters were the Navy’s transmitter on Corregidor.^ 

The Philippines had fallen, freeing enemy forces to strengthen the 
Japanese drive south and east. 


4 

Admiral Fletcher, studying his charts and intelligence reports, pre*. 
pared to hit the oncoming Japanese by next daylight. He ordered the 
NEOSHO, with her escort sims, to clear out to the south. 

Next morning, Thursday, May 7, he sent the support group under 
Admiral Grace and the destroyer farragut ahead to Jomard Passage. 
There were indications that enemy transports escorted by light cruisers 
were already there en route for Port Moresby. (Later in the afternoon 
Japanese bombers and torpedo planes attacked them but were success- 
fully beaten off. ) 

The main body of Task Force 17 moved northward, aircraft scouting 
far ahead. From one flashed the electrifying news: Two enemy carriers 
and four heavy cruisers north of Misima Island ! 

Then another message: Two heavy cruisers under way. The air 
hummed with reports of enemy contact. Enemy torpedo bombers were 
aloft. A pause. Two of them — Kawanishi types 94 — downed. 

The clang of the battle alarm sent pilots scrambling to their planes 
aboard the yorktown and lexington. Two enemy carriers! The re- 
ported SHOKAKU and zuikaku? 

The LEXINGTON planes, led by Commander William B. Ault, took off 
first. Fighting Squadron 2, commanded by Lieutenant Commander 
Paul H. Ramsey; Lieutenant Commander Robert E. Dixon’s Scouting 
Squadron 2 ; Bombing Squadron 2 of Lieutenant Commander Weldon 
L. Hamilton; and the torpedo planes of Torpedo Squadron 2, led by 
Lieutenant Commander James H. Brett, Jr., left the flight deck and 
climbed into the cumulus-clouded sky. Eight SBDs remained over the 
ship as an antitorpedo-plane patrol. 

^ See BATTLE REPORT, Volume I, Chapters 17-18. 
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The YORKTOWN group followed. They were the same men and planes 
that had struck at Tulagi three days before. 

Ninety-two planes headed toward the reported target 160 miles 
away. Nature was on our side that day, for a frontal area hid our ships 
when the attackers took off ; a front that extended fifty miles to the north. 
Beyond that, where the Japanese were, the weather was fine, an unlimited 
ceiling and a 20-mile visibility. 

The combined air groups from our carriers were well on their way 
when the yorktown search planes that had made the sighting circled 
the carrier and landed. What the pilots’ feelings — and indeed the 
Admiral’s — ^were, when they made their verbal report, can be imagined. 
What had actually been seen were two heavy cruisers and two light 
cruisers. No mean target, to be sure. But what they wanted was carriers ; 
to smash the Japanese control of the air. There were carriers in the 
vicinity; there was excellent indication of it. But where? Their where- 
abouts was still a mystery. 

If fickle Nature was with us, so too was her quixotic sister Fortune. 
The attack group was by now nearing its objective. The aircraft were 
not recalled, even if cruisers instead of carriers appeared under their 
bombsights. And this decision to keep them going was extremely good, 
for almost immediately upon the mildly disappointing report of the 
search pilots came news over the radio that Australian shore-based recon- 
naissance planes had spotted a carrier, sixteen miscellaneous warships and 
ten transports, only thirty miles from the cruisers located by the york- 
town scouts f 

Promptly the attack planes were ordered to make a slight change of 
course to concentrate on the juicier target. Seven minutes later, Lexing- 
ton’s planes, which were leading, were overhead the enemy north of 
Misima Island, 

“We came over at 12,000 feet,” Lieutenant Commander Dixon said 
later. “Enemy fighter planes were in the air, but they barely reached us 
as we eased off into our dives. These fighters came right on down with us 
in a terrible free-for-all mix-up, staying with us right to the water. 
Naturally, we went for the carrier first. 

“It was obvious we had caught them by surprise. They had a number 
of planes on deck, and one was coming up from the hangar deck in the 
elevator. I could see them all clearly as I kept my eye on them, sighting 
for the release point,” 
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Two confirmed hits were made by Scouting Squadron 2 : one on the 
carrier’s stem and the other in the middle of the flight deck. Then the 
bombers and torpedo planes took over in a co-ordinated attack. 

‘The next few minutes,” said the then Lieutenant Commander 
Jimmy Flatley, “were beyond description. The sight of those heavy dive 
bombers smashing that carrier was so awful I was physically ill. They 
followed each other at three- or four-second intervals, and those powerful 
explosions were literally tearing the big ship apart.” 

The bombers laid five 1,000-pound bombs squarely on the flattop 
while the TBDs were credited with 9 out of 1 2 drops. 

When the Lexington planes were through, the carrier was in mortal 
agony. Vainly she turned into the wind in an abortive attempt to launch 
some protective fighters. But all she accomplished was to present a perfect 
target to the approaching yorktown fliers. 

Scouting Squadron 5 and Bombing Squadron 5 — armed with 1,000- 
pound bombs — ^screamed doWn from 18,000 feet. The damage they in- 
flicted was tremendous, so much so that the last bomber pulled away 
rather than waste his bomb on the shambles. He aimed at a light cruiser 
near by. A direct hit on the cruiser’s stem sunk her. 

Only a small section of the doomed carrier’s bow was visible through 
the heavy smoke pouring from her entrails as the torpedo planes came 
in to the dropping point for the coup de grace. Only two light guns were 
firing from the heavily listing ship. 

Suddenly it was all over. All ten torpedoes found their mark, and 
within three minutes the carrier, subsequently identified as the shoho, 
slipped beneath the water. 

One hundred and sixty miles away, the men of the task force listened, 
to the action at their battle stations. The ships’ loudspeakers were cut 
into the plane’s intercommunication radio circuits. All they could hear 
was a confusion of commands and conversation dimmed by distance and 
atmospheric disturbance. 

Then there was silence, and a voice, jubilant with victory, reached 
through the fleet: 

“Scratch one flattop ! Scratch one flattop !” 

The action off Misima cost us six planes, and the crews of five of 
them. Lieutenant Edward Allen, executive officer of the Lexington’s 
Scouting Squadron 2, and winner of the Navy Cross off Rabaul the 
previous Febmary, was shot down by shoho’s fighters. Lieutenant (jg) 
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Anthony J. Quigley of the same squadron, despite the loss of his plane's 
control wires, managed to make a crash landing on Russell Island, where 
he and his radioman were later rescued by Australians. Lexington lost 
one other plane, a fighter from her combat air patrol, which was believed 
to have collided with a Zero. 

The YORKTOWN lost the other three, one SBD and two fighters. 

These were not our only losses as May 7 came to an end. To the 
southeastward, the doughty auxiliary oiler neosho, and her escort sims, 
which had been detached the day before, were discovered by Japanese 
aircraft ^ and sunk, with the loss of 379 lives. Only thirteen enlisted men 
survived of sims' entire complement. 

It was the end of a heroic career for neosho. Following the carnage 
at Pearl Harbor, she had been the only remaining fleet oiler in the mid- 
Pacific and had carried her life-giving loads all over that ocean. And 
now she had met her end on the eve of the turning point of the war. 
Though seven direct hits from 24 Japanese bombers made her a total 
loss the afternoon of the 7th, she refused to sink for three days, 
and then only when a rescuing ship, henley, fired two torpedoes into 
her. 

The NEOSHO took orders only from her own side. 

These were our losses. That day the Japanese lost one aircraft carrier, 
SHOHO, with most of her crew and planes, one light cruiser, and 23 other 
planes were shot down. 

But the showdown was still to come. 


5 

The combat patrols, as tired birds, were returning to their carriers at 
sunset, yorktown's flock was circling above her. The landing officer 
was on the flight deck, ready to direct the planes as one by one they 
would come in to land. The “airedales” were ready too. 

Suddenly, along the starboard side three planes flew by, flashing 
their landing lights on and off. This was hardly correct procedure, but it 
was obvious they wanted to land. They banked across the carrier's bow 

^ Actually, it was learned three and a half years later through interrogation of 
Japanese officers, the enemy scout planes wrongly identified neosho as a carrier. 
This explains the ferocity of the enemy attack on a relatively unimportant target. On 
their way back to the carriers shokaku and zuikaku, the Japanese bombers saw the 
American carrier force, but they had expended all their bombs on the oiler. 
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to make another circle and, in a fleeting moment, through the darkness, 
were recognized. 

“Japs!” 

If the LEXINGTON was surprised, the Nipponese pilots were more so. 
Their welcome was too hot to be the hospitality they expected, and, dis- 
illusioned, they streaked off into the night in search of their own ship. 

Radar tracked them, and a few minutes later revealed the confused 
Japanese circling, thirty miles to the eastward, and apparently landing 
on a Japanese carrier. 

Admiral Fletcher, on the basis of this radar information, pondered 
the advisability of delivering a night surface attack. It would have been 
good tactics by conventional naval practices, but he decided against it. 
“Had there been assurance of our surface force making contact, it might 
have been advisable for the carriers to retire to the southward,” he says. 
“But had the surface force failed to make contact during the night, they 
might have met a disastrous air attack next day. All things considered, 
the best plan seemed to be to keep our force concentrated and prepare 
for a battle with enemy carriers the next morning.” 

Thus was made the decision that opened a new chapter in the long 
annals of sea power — a major naval battle, in one way a decisive naval 
battle — ^fought without contact of ships. The long eye of radar, the long 
voice of radio, and the long arm of carrier-borne aircraft were to com- 
bine sea power with a giant’s reach. 

At dawn our scouts took off to settle definitely the position of the 
enemy. Covering all points of the compass in a wide arc, the planes 
hunted. 

To the northward into a frontal area flew Lieutenant (jg) Joseph 
Smith of Lexington’s Scouting Squadron 2. The weather front was the 
one which had protected our force the day before. Today it was to help 
the Jap, for inside it Joe Smith found the enemy: two carriers, four 
heavy cruisers, and several destroyers, steaming south at high speed. 

Across 170 miles of water to our task force came his contact report — 
and at precisely the same time the chatter of a Japanese scout sped back 
to his fleet. Our forces had been sighted too. The battle would start from 
scratch. 

Aboard yorktown and Lexington the ready rooms resounded to 
the call of “Pilots, man your planes 1 ” And as the first of the attack group 
roared off the yorktown, Admiral Fletcher turned the tactical com- 
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mand of the task force over to Admiral Fitch, The Battle of the Coral 
Sea was entering its decisive phase. 

The two opposing attack groups — ^American and Japanese — ^left their 
carriers at about the same time and, although both flew the most i. . ;ct 
route, neither saw the other. The Japs flew high, and the Americans 
flew close to the water ; squalls and limited visibility hid each from the 
other as they passed to their respective targets. 

Shadowing the Japanese task force was Lieutenant Commander 
Robert Dixon. Following Joe Smith’s report. Bob Dixon had joined him 
and remained above the enemy, sending additional data to our fleet and 
directional signals to our oncoming attackers. 

At eleven o’clock, the attack began. The yorktown’s scouts and 
bombers dove steeply on one of the carriers, shokaku, while the torpedo 
planes of Torpedo Squadron 5 protected by four fighters swung in to 
drop their “fish.” 

“We dived on the starboard carrier,” Ensign John H. Jorgenson of 
Scouting Squadron 5 said. “The skipper. Lieutenant Commander Burch, 
led and I followed. I saw the skipper’s 1,000-pounder hit smack on the 
carrier’s deck. After releasing my bomb, my plane lurched and started 
into a left spin. I pulled out and discovered a shell hole m the left aileron 
and wing, leaving the wiring and tubing protruded. 

“I started climbing and three fighters jumped my tail. Their bullets 
ripped into the plane, especially the wings and front end of the fuselage, 
passing over my right shoulder and tearing off the rear of the telescope 
and wrecking most of my instruments. Others hit the back of the armored 
seat. One bullet passed through the oxygen tube lying on my forearm and 
three grazed my right leg. 

“I took cover in some clouds but three more attacked from above 
and ahead. One came in head on and I shot into him until he veered 
off smoking. After this, my engine began to lose power. I picked up a 
group of Douglas scout bombers and came home. 

“I tried to land with flaps down, but the plane was uncontrollable. 

I sat the plane down in the sea, and I was picked up four minutes later.” 

Six sure, and three possible, 1,000-pound bomb hits were claimed on 
SHOKAKU as well as three or four torpedoings. Actually only two bombs 
struck the carrier, but they were sufficient to render shokaku useless for 
months to come. If any torpedoes sjtruck, they were duds. 

One of the bomb hits was scored by Lieutenant John J. Powers. He, 




PLATE i--The Battle of the Coral Sea, May 4-8, 1942, marked the high tide of Jap aggression 
southward toward Australia and New Zealand. But U. S. victory at the Coral Sea 4 s not 
without price, (above) Abandon Ship!” is ordered aboard the carrier lexington, and, while a 
destroyer takes off the wounded, the rest of the officers and crew slide down lines into the water. 
Not a man was lost in this operation, (below) Explosions rend the lexington as gasoline tanks 
and ammunition stores are ignited. The hard fight to save the ship finally had to be given up. 






PLATE II — ^Because Jap planes singled out 
the U. S. carriers for the brunt of their 
attack, the yorktown and lexington 
drew apart in order that they might safely 
make evasive maneuvers at high speed. 
Screening ships followed, so that at the 
end of the Battle of the Coral Sea the two 
groups were several miles from each other. 

{above) Vice Admiral Frank Jack 
Fletcher, commander of Task Force Fox, 
as the U. S. Coral Sea squadron was desig- 
nated. 

{upper left) The lex, badly hit, still 
throws a terrific barrage of antiaircraft 
fire, fighting off a Japanese dive bomber 
and torpedo planes, 

{center left) Between attacks, repair crews 
work on the flight deck of the lexington, 
where a Japanese bomb struck a glancing 
blow during an early phase of the battle. 

{lower) Death throes for the lex. Flames 
sweep the ship as the torpedo war heads 
let go, sealing the fate of the stout-hearted 
carrier. Note plane blasted from the deck 
by the force of the explosion. Admiral 
Fitch and Captain Sherman have just left 




PLATE III — The Battle of the Coral Sea 
was remarkable in that it was the first 
major engagement in naval history in 
which the issue was decided without sur- 
face ships having exchanged a shot. Purely 
a long-range air action, each side, at the 
same time, sought to deprive the other of 
air support by the same means — carrier- 
based plane attacks on its opponent’s car- 
riers. 

(above) Rear Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, 
who commanded all air operations in Task 
Force Fox. 

(upper right) Three of many U. S. naval 
heroes of the battle: Lt. Comdr. J. H. 
Flatley, commanding VS-2,* Lt. S. W. 
Vejtasa, and Lt. (jg) John A. Leppla. Lt. 
Vejtasa shot down three of seven Jap 
Zeros which attacked him. Lt. Leppla 
and his radioman accounted for seven 
Zeros during the two-day battle. 

(right center) A Jap plane shot down by 
the Lexington’s accurate antiaircraft fire. 

(lower) Flotsam of battle — another Jap 
fighter, shot down during the Coral Sea 
fight, beached on a reef. 





[above) Vice Admiral T. C. 
Kinkaid, commander of an 
attack group, Task Force 
Fox. 


[center) The Jap carrier 
SHOHO shudders under the 
impact of a torpedo hit. 
SBDs from the lex were 
credited with 9 hits out of 
12 drops. In addition, lex 
bombers laid five 1,000- 
pound bombs squarely on the 
flight deck. 

[left) “Scratch one flattop” 
was the jubilant word our 
flyers sent back by radio to 
the task force. Here the 
SHOHO is a blazing shambles, 
just before she slipped be- 
neath the water. 


PLATE IV — ^Revenge for the loss 
of the LEXINGTON “came in ad- 
vance” ; the day before her 
own planes and those of the 
YORKTOWN sank the Jap car- 
rier SHOHO and a light cruiser. 

[above) The shoho, burning 
badly from dive bomber at- 
tacks by U. S. Navy carrier 
planes, is about to receive a 
“fish” from a torpedo plane. 
Note white splash of torpedo, 
which has just been dropped 
by plane veering off to right. 




PLATE V — Another Jap cas- 
ualty of the Battle of the Coral 
Sea was the big carrier sho- 
KAKU, left ablaze as a result 
of many direct hits. This ac- 
tion took place on May 8, and 
resulted in damage also to the 
Jap carrier zuikaku. Both, 


{center) At the height of the 
attack a blaze like a dragon’s 
tongue breaks out at the 
SHOKAKu’s bow. Note aerial 
torpedo wakes in left fore- 
ground, and splashes from 
strafing antiaircraft fire. 

{right) Twisting and turn- 
ing in desperate evasive ma- 
neuvers, the SHOKAKU 
nevertheless takes a direct 
bomb hit from a Navy plane. 
Debris flies high in the air, 
while the blaze in the bow 
rages on. The shokaku es- 
caped, and survived until 
June 19, 1944, when she was 
sunk off Japan by a U. S. 
submarine. 


however, limped away. 

{above) Through early morn- 
ing mists Navy planes get the 
range on the shokaku, de- 
spite intense antiaircraft fire. 



PLATE VI — ^Veterans of the early South Pacific fighting. Already the names of some of these 
valiant ships are half forgotten by the public, but their deeds are written large in the Navy’s 
Hall of Fame. They fought “at the end of the line” when the going was, in the words of the 
sailor, soldier and marine who was there, “really rugged.” That means fighting far from base, 
beyond the limit of human endurance, with what you have, which was often much too little. 

Left rowj top to bottom: USS vorktown, carrier; USS Chester; USS Portland; USS 
ASTORIA, cruisers. 

Right row, top to bottom: USS anderson; USS russell; USS hammann, destroyers; and 
USS NEOSHO, oiler. 




PLATE VII — When the Japs thought they were in hiding these ships were out looking for trouble! 
And when the news came that the Japanese were occupying Florida Island in the Solomons, 
landing at Tulagi, there was naturally only one objective, whatever the risk — Tulagi! Too late 
the Japs sensed the determination of our “shoestring fleet” and, after the Battle of the Coral 
Sea, never really regained the offensive in the South Pacific. 

Left row, top to bottom: USS lexington, carrier; USS Minneapolis, cruiser; USS walke, and 
USS FARRAGUT, destroyers. 

Right row, top to bottom: USS aylwin; USS phelps, destroyers; USS new Orleans, cruiser; 
and USS tippecanoe, oiler. 




PLATE VIII — For months Luganville on Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides, was the chief South Seas 
supply base against the Japs. Here came cargo ships and transports with needed food, fuel and 
reinforcements, {above) From the optical shop a superb view unfolded of Aora Island and 
Segund Channel, {below) Warships overshadow the traditional inter-island trading schooner as 
task forces assemble in the harbor. {Oil painting by Lt. Comdr. William F. Draper, US NR,) 






PLATE IX — Most important of the Navy's early South Seas bases was Noumea, capital of New 
Caledonia, {above) from Semaphore Hill bluejackets scan the Great Roads. In the harbor, ships 
lie at anchor, awaiting word which will send them to battle zones, {below) Every officer who 
has served in early South Pacific campaigns knows this oasis — the terrace of the former “Hotel 
du Pacifique” at Noumea. {Oil paintings by Lt. Comdr. William F. Draper, USNR.) 




PLATE X — ^The turning point of the Pacific war was 
Midway — a colossal naval and air battle that finally 
broke the offensive power of the Japanese fleet and its 
eastward drive toward Hawaii, Alaska and the United 
States. Over, in and under thousands of square miles 
or ocean, hurriedly assembled U. S, forces met the 
great challenge in three days of fierce, unremitting 
attack, June 4-6, 1942. On these two pages an official 
Navy combat artist, Lt. Comdr, Griffith Baily Coale, 
USr^, graphically depicts some of the most thrilling 
moments of Admiral Nimitz’s sea-air victory. Coale, 
who witnessed part of the battle, based his paintings 
on oflBcial reports and eye-witness accounts. 


(lower) Navy planes run a 
heavy gauntlet of Jap ack-ack 
to attack the cruisers mogami 
and MiKUMA. The mikuma went 
down; the mogami limped back 
to Japan, later to be sunk in the 
Philippine campaign. 


(upper) This striking panorama of the death throes of 
the Japanese fleet now hangs in the Mess Hall at the 
U. S. Naval Academy, in Annapolis, Md. Inspired by 
the famous “fish-eye view” report of Ensign G. H. 
Gay, USNR, it shows a kaga class carrier (right) , its 
planes caught on deck, and two 
other Jap carriers (left) burn- 
ing. In the center, a light cruiser 
makes its final plunge. Gay, the 
sole survivor of the gallant Tor- 
pedo Squadron 8, was picked up 
by a Navy patrol plane after 
floating ten hours in the water 
amidst the Jap fleet. 


(center) Aerial attack on the 
Jap carriers kaga and akagi by 
U. S. Navy carrier planes. Both 
were sunk June 4, the air-dam- 
aged KAGA by the U. S. sub- 
marine NAUTILUS. 





PLATE XI — 307 American lives and 150 airplanes was 
the price paid for victory at Midway. There were sub- 
sequent losses, but nothing like the cost to Japan for 
her first major thrust across the date-line. Four car- 
riers, a cruiser and a destroyer sunk; a battleship, 
cruiser, oiler and destroyer damaged; and 2,000 lives 
and 250 aircraft lost. Six months after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the balance of power in the Pacific was 
restored and Japanese ojffensive action ended forever. 
{center) Navy carrier planes soar above the prostrate 
hulk of the mikuma, as the Jap cruiser capsizes at sun- 
set, June 6, 1942. 

{lower) Midway saw action during the battle when 
Japanese carrier planes were repulsed by the island’s 
air force and a squadron of PT boats. Here a wounded 
Navy patrol bomber comes in low, two Zeros on her 
tail. PTs, their twin 50-calibre machine guns keeping 
up an incessant fire, roar to the rescue of its crew. 



{center) Douglas dive bombers 
from U. S. Navy carriers have 
found the Jap fleet and are pre- 
paring to peel off for the attack. 
A Jap warship, hit on a previous 
run, burns fiercely below. It was 
at Midway that the Navy’s new 
torpedo bomber, the TBF, had its 
baptism of fire. 

{left) Bombed to a shambles by 
U. S. Navy carrier planes, the 
once proud Japanese heavy 
cruiser mikuma wallows in the 
Pacific swells just before sinking, 
June 6, 1942. The mikuma had 
been refitted with 8-inch guns, in 
flagrant violation of the Washing- 
ton Treaty. 


PLATE XII — At Midway Island, 
spearhead of our Pacific base 
system in June, 1942, were as- 
sembled such quantities of 
Navy, Marine and Army 
planes that Midway’s limited 
air facilities were taxed to the 
utmost. Ground forces were 
also strengthened. 


{above) Rear Admiral Raymond 
A. Spruance, task force com- 
mander, Battle of Midway. 


{above) “There go the Ma- 
rines !” Leatherneck fighters 
take off from Midway’s runway 
to seek out the enemy. The 
Marines had from 16 to 34 air- 
craft engaged in the battle and 
scored one indisputable bomb 
hit on a Jap warship. 



{above) Rear Admiral Robert H. 
English, commander of subma- 
rines, Battle of Midway. 


PLATE xiii- — There were anx- 
ious moments on Midway 
when reports told of strong 
Japanese forces converging 
from three directions. The is- 
land was hit by a bomb the 
first morning of the attack, but 
our air forces, both land and 
carrier based, carried the fight 
to the enemy, who was never 
able to send an effective strik- 
ing force to the remote out- 
post. 


{above) Oil tanks on Midway 
burning after direct hits by 
Japanese bombs. Not even war 
seemed to upset the island’s fa- 
mous gooney birds, who sat 
calmly on their nests {fore- 
ground) during the attack. 


{center) This group is typical of 
the stout-hearted Navy PBY 
crews, who did a little of every- 
thing in the Battle of Midway. 
PBYs served not only as advanced 
scouts, seeking out the enemy, but 
they were also rigged with tor- 
pedoes (one scored a hit)* and 
bombs, and they did a magnifi- 
cent job of picking up stranded 
fliers. 


{right) Toll of victory. At me- 
morial services held for those 
killed in the action of May 4-6, 
each coffin was draped with the 
flag the men had served so well. 
Jap casualties were also buried 
with honors of war. 








PLATE XIV — The vast armada that Admiral Nimitz check the Japanese rush eastward 

was made up of many craft, of many kinds, each playing 'a vital role. Among them were the 
carriers ENTERPRISE, which had raced from the South Pacific, was refueled, rearmed and sup- 
plied at Pearl Harbor in two days, and the yorktown, on which an even more remarkable job 
of speedy rehabilitation was done at Pearl. 

Left row, top to bottom: USS enterprise, carrier; USS guadaloupe, oiler; USS monaghan 
destroyer; and USS dolphin, submarine. 

Right row, top to bottom: USS Pensacola, cruiser; USS- con yngham, USS hughes, destroy- 
ers; and USS cuttlefish, submarine. 



PLATE XV — The carrier yorktown 
became a casualty of Midway after 
the battle was broken off. Damaged 
in the Japanese plane attack of 
June 4 , her salvage and damage 
control crews made good progress 
until the afternoon of the 6th. Then 


a Japanese sub struck, sinking her 
escort, the destroyer hamm.\nn. 



{center) As calmly as if they 
were going home from the grave- 
yard shift in a shipyard, members 
of the salvage and damage control 
crews aboard the yorktown 
stroll the slanting deck of the car- 
rier. The man in the right fore- 
ground has already donned his 
“Mae West,” or kapok life pre- 
server. 


{right) Until the last minute, Cap- 
tain Elliot Buckmaster, skipper of 
the YORK, was determined that she 
could be saved. Here a fire-fighting 
detail works through a pall of 
smoke on the main flight deck. But 
it was her bulkheads, weakened by 
explosions, and her sprung and 
warped watertight doors, that 
spelled the doom of the battle- 
scarred veteran. 


{right) Escort ships hover around 
the stricken yorktown, whose list 
is increasing following the torpedo 
attack. 


and sending two torpedoes into the 
already weakened hull of the car- 
rier. At 5 o’clock in the morning 
of the 7th, the yorktown turned 
on her side and slid beneath the 
surface. 




PLATE XVI — {above) The last moment of the USS hammann, victim of a Jap torpedo aimed at 
the YORKTOWN. In order to supply power to the stricken carrier, the hammann had been lashed 
alongside. So, of the spread of “fish” from the Japanese sub, destined for the flattop, one found 
its mark in the unfortunate destroyer, breaking her back , and sinking her in four minutes. 

(below) This is how the wounded, in the Battle of Midway, were transferred at sea from smaller 
craft to large ships with more complete hospital or first-aid facilities. 
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had pledged himself to hit a Jap carrier, “come hell or high water.” And 
today he did. Aiming his plane for the Japanese deck he held it there 
until there was no possibility of a miss — and the resulting explosion 
destroyed him as well. 

Fifteen minutes after the attack the carrier was burning fiercely as 
our planes, hidden by the clouds, joined up for the flight back. 

The Lexington’s group was dogged by ill-luck. Of 1 2 torpedo planes, 
1 8 dive bombers, 4 scouts and 9 fighters, only 1 1 torpedo planes, 4 scouts 
and 6 fighters found the enemy — ^in their case the carrier zuixaku. The 
increasingly poor visibility was the cause, but Lieutenant Commander 
Jimmy Brett’s torpedo planes and Commander Bill Ault’s scouts found 
a clearing in which were many ships: a Carrier escorted by a cruiser and 
a destroyer. 

At three minutes to eleven, our scouts and TBDs attacked. “We slid 
through a bit of scud and came out astern of the carrier,” said Lieutenant 
Commander Brett. “Her lookouts recognized us and she began a sharp 
right turn. All the antiaircraft guns in the unit opened up on us, bounced 
us around some, but didn’t stop us. 

“Just before I let my fish go I could see the carrier well. Her decks 
were empty — all her planes were in the air, either defending the ship or 
pounding our own carriers. We let go, and then we were busy dodging 
fighters, calling down our own fighter pilots, and heading home.” 

No direct hits were made on the zuikaku, but fragments killed scares 
of the deck crew and the near misses put the ship out of commission for a 
month, laid up in Truk for repairs. 

The enemy fighters during the attack were engaged by our fighters, 
one of whom was Lieutenant Noel A. Gayler, who became the Navy’s 
leading ace following this day’s engagement, having brought down a 
total of eight enemy planes in combat. 

Enemy fighters or fuel shortage accounted for all but one of the scouts 
and two of our fighters. Commander Ault was among them. In radio 
communication with the Lexington, he could not find his way back, and 
reluctantly was told at a few minutes before three o’clock that his only 
hope lay in trying to find land. 

On his own now. Commander Ault’s voice was heard for the last 
time as he said, “Okay, so long, people. Remember we got a thousand- 
pound hit on the flattop.” 

The last of Lexington’s attack group landed about two o’clock. As 
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they came in the smoke that wreathed the flight deck showed them that 
the carrier had been attacked, but they thought the “Lex” had beaten 
the Japs off successfully. As they came to a halt, climbed out of their 
cockpits and went to make their reports, they saw differently. At that 
moment, lexington was a doomed ship. The Japanese had left, but the 
carrier was still fighting — ^fighting the wounds she had suffered. 


6 

That same morning, when the position of the enemy had been estab- 
lished by Joe Smith and Bob Dixon, Task Force 17 prepared to repel 
the attack that was sure to come to her. The yorktown and lexington 
were in the center of a protective screen of cruisers and destroyers — and, 
aboard aU the ships, men waited at their battle stations, scanning the sky 
into which their attack groups had vanished, watching. . . . 

Overhead buzzed fighters of the combat air patrol and 16 SBDs as 
antitorpedo-plane patrols for the carriers. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock the enemy appeared. Fifty or sixty air- 
craft, they came in layers extending from 10,000 to 13,000 feet. Torpedo 
planes flew the lowest, then fighters, then dive bombers, then more 
fighters. 

They were fifteen miles away when three of our fighters spotted them 
and immediately rushed to repel them. Two more fighters, coaxing their 
last bit of speed, screamed in to assist. 

As the torpedo planes glided in at high speed on our carriers, the 
SBDs attempted to intercept. Not one of yorktown's patrol escaped 
damage in what Captain Buckmaster described as “a splendid example 
of courage and devotion to duty; although outnumbered and opposed 
by faster and more maneuverable aircraft, they were not outfought.” In 
the melee, however, they shot down four enemy fighters and damaged 
several others, four of which were listed as probables. The Lexington’s 
scouts got eight enemy torpedo planes, four of them before they could 
launch their torpedoes ; one dive bomber and one fighter. A lexington 
fighter pilot said later that the SBDs that day were like “a small boy sent 
to do a man’s job.” 

In the attack, both carriers maneuvered evasively, and as a result 
YORKTOWN and lexington drew apart; when the action ceased, they 
were separated by several miles. Without signal, the screening ships near- 
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est each carrier followed. With the yorktown went astoria, Portland, 

CHESTER, RUSSELL, HAMMANN and AYLWIN. The MINNEAPOLIS, NEW 
ORLEANS, MORRIS, ANDERSON, PHELPS, and MONAGHAN folloWCd the 
LEXINGTON. 

The Japanese peeled off simultaneously in separate groups to attack 
the carriers. The torpedo planes came in first on the yorktown, and 
Captain Buckmaster called for flank speed and turned the ship with full 
rudder to parallel the course of the torpedoes aimed at his ship. Anti- 
aircraft fire was intense from all the task force. Three planes dropped 
their fish from the port quarter and then were disintegrated by the anti- 
aircraft fire from the carrier. Another group attacked from the port beam ; 
two were shot down, one before launching its torpedo and the other after. 
A third group, impressed by the antiaircraft barrage, dropped their 
torpedoes well astern. A mile away, a single plane approached parallel 
to yorktown’s starboard side, swung in and fired. But Captain Buck- 
master saw him too, and brought his ship hard right ; the torpedo passed 
harmlessly across the bow. 

Then the dive bombers came. Fifteen to eighteen came out of the 
sun, aiming at the island structure. Only one bomb found its mark, 
although there were some very near misses ; three explosions close aboard 
lifted the screws clear of the water, and fragments pierced the hull above 
the waterline. 

The lone hit struck the flight deck fifteen feet from the island. Pene- 
trating the flight deck, it tore through a ready room, the hangar deck, 
the second deck and the third deck before exploding in the aviation 
storeroom, killing thirty-seven men and injuring others. A fire broke out 
that was shortly brought under control. Near the scene of the explosion 
was Repair Party 5, under the command of Lieutenant Milton E. Ricketts. 
Though his men were all killed, wounded or stunned by the blast, and 
himself mortally hurt. Lieutenant Ricketts opened the valve of a fireplug, 
partially led out the hose and directed a stream of water into the blaze. 
Then he fell, dead. 

The damage caused by the bomb hit and the near misses did not affect 
the operation of the ship. The carrier continued to steam at high speed. 
Not knowing, at once, whether the engines or the shafts had been dam- 
aged, the engine room was asked by the bridge if he wanted to run 
slower. The answer was short but definite : 

‘^Hell, no. WeT make it!” 
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And she did* 

The LEXINGTON was having trouble. Another group of torpedo planes 
and dive bombers were closely co-ordinating their runs. 

“Torpedoes,” said Captain Sherman, “were coming from both star- 
board and port . . 

Some passed from starboard across the bow, two others ran parallel 
on either side, still others crossed the bow from port ; two ran directly 
beneath the keel. 

Then two hit. The big ship lurched on her right side as one torpedo 
struck on the port side forward and the other opposite the bridge. As 
she righted herself the carrier was shaken by a i,ooo-pound bomb that 
hit the flight deck just aft and above where the first torpedo had struck. 
Then a 500-pounder struck the gig boat pocket, killing many men, and 
another exploded in the smokestack. 

Near misses took their toll. Two large-caliber bombs exploded on 
the port side aft and tore holes in the hull large enough to be mistaken 
for torpedo damage; fragments from other misses caused numerous 
casualties among machine gunners in the after signal station. 

The ship was listing six degrees to port when the surviving enemy left 
and fire — always the aftermath of attack — ^was raging in three parts of 
the ship. The damage-control parties worked feverishly. The firerooms 
were partially flooded ; pumps were controlling the water. Oil was shifted 
to compensate the list. Repair parties combated the fires and worked on 
the damaged elevators that had jammed from the force of the explosions. 

Despite all this, lexington was making 25 knots. 

Forty minutes past noon, Commander Howard 'R. Healy, the damage- 
control officer, telephoned Captain Sherman on the bridge. 

“We’ve got the torpedo damage temporarily shored up,” he said, 
“the fire’s out, and soon will have the ship back on an even keel.” He 
paused, then continued: “I would suggest, sir, that if you have to take 
any more torpedoes, you take ’em on the starboard side.” 

The Lex apparently would live to fight again. The men were still at 
battle stations, and stewards’ mates handed around sandwiches, apples 
and coffee. Below-decks, at the dressing stations, the wounded were 
tended by the doctors and hospital corpsmen. Commander Morton T. 
Seligman, the executive officer, made an inspection of the ship ; the dam- 
age appeared to be under control, so he made his way to the sick bay to 
see how the wounded were. 
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Suddenly, about a quarter to one, a terrific explosion below decks 
blew him through a hatch scuttle. 

Lieutenant (jg) John F. Roach, the ship’s junior medical officer, 
whose place in battle was at a dressing station near the firerooms, thought 
with others that the blast was a “sleeper,” or delayed-action bomb, 
going off. 

He answered a call to go up to the hangar deck where “there were 
many wounded.” Accompanied by a corpsman he went forward in an 
attempt to get up to the hangar deck, but the compartments were flooded 
with oil or water so that he was forced to take a circuitous route. 

“Finally arriving at the hangar deck,” he said, “we found it to be in 
semidarkness and filled with smoke. Men were being brought out of 
Main Control up onto the hangar deck. Some of them had already died. 
Most of the injuries appeared to be burns complicated by the effects of 
noxious gases.” 

“The wounded were brought up on the hangar deck and there given 
emergency treatment,” Dr. Roach said later. Work in the hangar deck 
was extremely difficult, due to the lack of light and the very heavy, 
acrid smoke. The surgeons donned gas masks which, while not filtering 
the poisonous carbon monoxide, did remove most of the smoke and made 
it possible for them to work. 

As the surgeons and corpsmen toiled, and the stretcher parties added 
their tragic burdens to the lines of wounded, the flame and smoke bore 
down on the improvised hospital and drove them aft.* As fast as the 
injured were patched up they were evacuated to the flight deck. When 
Dr. Roach left the hangar deck, its entire forward end was a mass of 
flames and the smoke was so dense that strong flashlights were useless. 
“We were fortunate in finding our way out simply by feeling our way,” 
he recalls. 

Herculean efforts were made to control the fires, but they continued to 
spread aft. As the fires gained headway, frequent additional minor ex- 
plosions occurred below-decks, from either hot ammunition or gasoline 
vapors. The fires gradually ate through more and more communication 
lines. All lights forward went out. The fire main pressure dropped. The 
telephone circuit to the emergency steering wheel went dead and Captain 
Sherman steered for a while with the engines. Smoke filled spaces below- 
decks. 

Shortly before three o’clock Admiral Fletcher was informed that the 
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fires could not be brought under control, and four minutes later the 
LEXINGTON signaled for help, 

“The forward part of the ship was ablaze/’ said Commander Selig- 
man, “both above and below the armored deck. We had absolutely no 
means left to fight the fire, which was now spreading aft on the flight 
deck. It was inevitable that the torpedo war heads on the mezzanine of 
the hangar deck would explode from the heat. 

“I sent word to the chief engineer that it looked as if we would have 
to abandon ship. I then proceeded to the bridge and reported the situation 
to the commanding officer. He immediately ordered that the engineering 
department be secured and personnel evacuated to the flight deck. 

“I must comment on the heroism of the personnel. It was an inspira- 
tion. The first thought of aU was for the wounded.” 

Life rafts were readied. With the Lexington dead in the water, 
Captain Sherman ordered preparations to abandon ship. All water pres- 
sure on the hoses had gone, but hoping to the last that the fire might 
still be brought under control, if he got water. Captain Sherman asked 
Admiral Fitch for destroyers to come alongside and pass over fire 
hoses. 

“The Admiral directed destroyers to come alongside,” Captain Sher- 
man related, “and told me to disembark my excess personnel to them. 
The MORRIS passed over two hoses while all of our crew who could be 
spared started down lines to her deck. However, the fire was already 
beyond control. Explosions were occurring all the time. There was danger 
of the ship blowing up at any minute.” 

At seven minutes past five Admiral Fitch directed Captain Sherman 
to abandon ship, and Admiral Kinkaid was put in charge of the rescue 
operations. The anderson and hammann joined the morris alongside 
the LEXINGTON to take off men, while Minneapolis and new Orleans 
stood by. All available deck space on the destroyers was crowded with 
survivors, but several hundred men were also in the water. There were 
also many life rafts in the vicinity and a motor whaleboat from the 
MINNEAPOLIS with about forty survivors aboard. The destroyers had to 
move with extreme care not to run down the swimmers or to upset the 
rafts. 

“The apocryphal story,” Admiral Fitch, present superintendent of the 
Naval Academy, says, “that relates that when Ted Sherman told me the 
ship should be abandoned, I answered ‘Then what the hell are we doing 
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here?’ is not strictly correct. What actually happened was I directed 
Captain Sherman to get the men off, knowing that unless the men left 
quickly the approaching darkness would cause unnecessary casualties; 
obviously, after sunset it would be increasingly difficult to pick up so many 
men from the water.” Admiral Fitch paused, grinned and continued: 
merely gave a direct, perhaps forceful order to a group of men who were 
standing on the deck below the bridge where I was. I leaned over the rail 
and said: ‘Get the hell off this ship !’ ” The Admiral laughed, remember- 
ing, and added, “They did ; on the double.” 

At twenty minutes past five, Admiral Kinkaid directed the hammann 
to move around to the Lexington’s starboard to pick up many men still 
in the water. The lexington was in the trough of the sea, drifting at one 
or two knots with the wind, and the men in the water on her leeward 
side were having difficulty getting clear. The hammann moved care- 
fully in among the many men in the water, and only by skillful maneuver- 
ing was able to come alongside without crushing men between herself 
and the carrier. About one hundred men were taken from the water and 
life rafts on the leeward side. As the hammann backed clear at ten min- 
utes before six, a heavy explosion within the lexington showered the 
destroyer with flaming debris, but no one was injured, although both the 
hammann’s main circulating pumps were fouled, causing a loss of back- 
ing power. Ensign Theodore E. Krepski and Ensign Ralph L. Holton, 
who were in charge of the hammann boats, were cited for their rescue 
work. 

Half an hour later Captain Sherman and his executive officer made a 
final inspection of the ship before leaving. They found several men still 
manning a gun mount on the starboard side aft of the blazing carrier. 
They had not heard the order to abandon ship and would not move until 
ordered. Then Commander Seligman slid down a line over the stem. 
Captain Sherman, after one last look, followed him. A small boat took 
them to the Minneapolis. 

More than 92 per cent of Lexington’s crew was saved. It was be- 
lieved that not a man was lost by drowning during the abandonment. 
A preliminary cheek accounted for all but 26 officers and 190 men of a 
total complement of 2,951. 

To list all the names of the officers and men who performed tasks 
“above and beyond the call of duty” would fill pages, and remain incom- 
plete at that. In the words of Commander Seligman, “All of the indi- 
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vidual cases of heroism and devotion to duty will probably never be 
revealed/^ 

Admiral Fletcher particularly commended Admiral Kinkaid's direc- 
tion of the rescue work. 

At 6:53 P.M. the PHELPS was detailed to sink the Lexington. Five 
torpedoes, four of which detonated, were fired, and an hour later the 
proud and heroic Lex slid beneath the water. 

A few seconds later two terrific explosions came from where she had 
gone. The shock was distinctly felt by ships of the main body which by 
this time was ten miles away. The captain of the phelps thought momen- 
tarily that he had been torpedoed ! 


7 

The Battle of Coral Sea was over — ^and won. 

United States losses were serious — 543 lives, 66 aircraft, and three 
ships, one of them the precious lexington. 

The Japanese had lost one carrier sunk and two crippled, aside from 
loss and damage to lesser ships which brought the enemy death toll to 
more than 5,000. 

As Admiral Nimitz said: ‘Admiral Fletcher . . . utilized with con- 
summate skill the information supplied him and . . . won a victory with 
decisive and far-reaching consequences for the Allied cause.’’ 

Decisive and far-reaching indeed, and more so as the years provide 
perspective. Then it was only appreciated that the Japanese had been 
prevented from investing the southeastern coast of New Guinea, from 
which the Australian-American life line could have been severed and an 
invasion of the Commonwealth staged. 

Since then it has been learned from captured enemy plans that far 
greater consequences were suffered by the Japanese. After Port Moresby’s 
capture the heavier elements of the fleet were to wipe out the American 
debarkation center at Doylestown, blasting a hole in the Australian coast 
for quick invasion. 

But, on top of that, two of the three carriers lost to the Japanese were 
to have been used in the thrust against Midway. It is within the permissible 
area of speculation to wonder if that battle was not partly won in the 
Coral Sea, weeks before. 

Still, that is not all that was “decisive and far-reaching” in that engage- 
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merit. Japan’s southward expansion had been stopped. The enemy could 
find little to console him in the fall of Corregidor. Japan had reached her 
limit of empire for all time. The tide was about to turn, to run at ebb until 
the surrender in Tokyo Bay. No one knew that^ on the night of the 8th of 
May, 1942. 

. Perhaps, though, the greatest significance lay in the marriage that 
day of sea-air power. The full fnaition of that union was still to come 
but when Admiral Fletcher decided not to risk a surface engagement 
with enemy forces • barely over the horizon, and Admiral Fitch struck 
through the air with his carrier force instead, a new chapter in the long, 
long annals of seapower was begun. History had turned a page. It was 
not long to remain blank. 



Chapter Two 


Midway . . . to Victory 


I 

T he Jap was up to something. That was certain. 

Allied planes attacking and scouting enemy bases in the Solomons 
and New Guinea found a most unhealthy quiet. Obviously air strength 
was being husbanded. Naval activity in the South Pacific, except for an 
occasional submarine, was virtually nonexistent. The enemy knew that 
American naval strength, especially in available carriers, was concen- 
trated in that area. He was aware that lexington and yorktown had 
been damaged in the Coral Sea, although he didn’t know that the former 
had been lost. He had sighted enterprise and hornet steaming swiftly 
toward — but too late for — the battle. 

The Imperial Combined Chiefs of Staff in Tokyo discussed the situa- 
tion and pondered. 

In protecting the vital communications to her ally, Australia, America 
had of necessity laid bare her own defenses at home. The principal naval 
force available on the West Coast consisted of battleships and a light 
destroyer screen. If an attack was initiated soon enough in the Alaskan 
or Hawaiian area, the task forces in the South Pacific would not be able 
to return in time to contest it. 

The ether buzzed with the high whining of coded instructions as the 
Imperial strategists marshaled their forces. Theirs was an almost unique 
opportunity ; they would assemble a fleet that only the combined strength 
of all American units could engage with any hope of success, and then 
only if they happened to intercept them. Committed to the defense of 
vast reaches of ocean, there was the definite possibility — almost a cer- 
tainty — ^that the Yankees could not guess the Japanese objective. 

Thus would Japanese dominion be painlessly and inexorably enlarged, 
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and the mainland of the United States brough within range of Japanese 
arms. 

So calculated the Japanese, but so too did Admirals King and Nimitz. 

It was imperative that the Japanese be stopped. But where would 
they strike? Apparently the most logical assault would be against either 
Midway Island, with diversionary attacks against our bases in the Aleu- 
tians, or against the Aleutians, with a diversionary raid against Midway. 
Which would it be? 

From all available information and consideration, one of the most 
important decisions of the war was reached : Midway’s defense was imme- 
diately to be mobilized and increased. 

Even defensively, the situation was serious. The yorktown’s repairs 
would require a lot of time, perhaps even a visit to the mainland. Her air 
groups and the survivors of Lexington were badly in need of rest and 
reorganization — ^the task force having been at sea since the middle of 
February. 

Admiral Fletcher’s fleet was recalled to Pearl Harbor and hornet 
and ENTERPRISE also returned. 

On the 27th of May the yorktown entered Pearl Harbor. Imme- 
diately workmen swarmed over her. Within three days her wounds were 
temporarily patched and her planes returned to fighting condition. 

On May 28, the task force, including hornet and enterprise, 
sailed again, under the command of Rear Admiral Raymond A. Spruance. 
They had refueled, rearmed and been supplied in two days. 

On May 30, Rear Admiral Fletcher followed. 


2 

Commander Susumu Kawaguchi joined Captain Kaka on the naviga- 
tion bridge of the aircraft carrier hiryu. Twenty-one years in the Imperial 
Japanese Navy, Kawaguchi had been a pilot ; now, however, he did no 
flying. His job was air officer of the carrier. 

The moon, half hidden by low-scudding clouds, cast a silvered path 
across the water, and by its light the shapes of near-by ships showed 
dimly. 

Astern came another carrier, soryu. To starboard were two more of 
Carrier Division i : akagi and kaga. 

To the moon it was an imposing sight. Four carriers, escorted by two 
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battleships of Battleship Division 3 : haruna and kirishima ; two cruisers 
of Cruiser Division 8 : tone and chigkuma. And a dozen destroyers of 
Destroyer Squadron i o, led by nagara. 

This was the’ striking force* 

A support force and an occupation force followed — ^for the Japanese 
intended to make this mission a full-fledged invasion. In the former were 
four cruisers of Cruiser Division 7: mogami, mikuma, suzuya and 
KUMANo; two battleships: hyei and kongo; one heavy cruiser of the 
atago class and ten destroyers of Destroyer Squadron 2. 

The occupation force^ as its name implies, consisted of transports and 
cargo vessels escorted by three heavy cruisers and twelve destroyers. 

As the HiRYU steamed at 25 knots. Captain Kaka thought of another 
time, six months before, when his ship had sailed on a similar mission. 
Through these same waters too, but toward an objective a little farther to 
the east: Pearl Harbor. But this time, instead of an attack alone, addi- 
tional territory would be annexed for the Emperor : not a large area, to 
be sure, but a highly strategic one ; the island of Midway, from which the 
capture of the entire Hawaiian archipelago would follow — ^then Cali- 
fornia, Oregon! 

In the admiral’s quarters aboard the flagship the battleship yamato, 
Vice Admiral Yamamoto conferred with his staff. The confidence that 
the Imperial Combined Chiefs of Staff had felt in assigning the objective 
was shared by them. A secrecy as dark as the first attack on the Islands 
had been rigidly maintained. The gods were propitious, failure was impos- 
sible. Japanese victory would be, in this case, easily achieved. 

As a student of naval history. Admiral Yamamoto remembered that 
shortly would come the anniversary of a battle that made another island 
kingdom the foremost naval power in the world. June was a good month 
for victories ; Yamamoto wouldn’t have a fleet to contend with, he was 
sure, but his victory would be as far-reaching as Nelson’s at Trafalgar. 
What if there was only a handful of Marines and Navy to oppose him 
at Midway? The strategic significance of its capture would change the 
cTourse of this war. 

Eastward the Third Fleet steamed. To the north, through the fogs 
and bad weather of the Upper Pacific, was the Fourth Fleet, with the 
carriers ryujo and junyo, ready to strike its diversionary blows at the 
Aleutians. 
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And to the south, two midget submarines ^ lay sunk in the harbor of 
Sydney, Australia — ^their feint completed. 

As Admiral, Yamamoto knew, June is a good month for victories. . . . 


3 

The Japanese High Command would not have been so optimistic if 
it could have spent a few minutes in the headquarters of Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet. Measures to offset the 
approaching enemy were being effected at high speed. 

Air and ground strength at Midway were reinforced. The Marine Air 
Group under the command of Lieutenant Colonel Ira L. Kimes, com- 
prised 24 planes of Marine Fighting Squadron 221 led by Major Floyd 
B. Parks and 34 bombers of Marine Scout Bombing Squadron 240 under 
Major Lofton R. Henderson. This group was supported by 6 new Navy 
TBF torpedo planes. 

It was believed imperative that the enemy be discovered and his car- 
riers attacked before they were within range of Midway, so four B- 26 s 
fitted for torpedoes and several B- 17 s were assigned.^ All these planes so 
overcrowded Midway’s facilities that a continual interchange of planes 
between that island and Hawaii was required. Thus the number of avail- 
able planes varied from day to day. On June 3, the first day of actual 
contact with the enemy, there were at Midway, in addition to the plane;s 
of the Marine Air Group, 14 PBY- 5 s, 16 PBY- 5 As, 4 B- 26 s, 17 B- 17 s and 
6 TBFs. 

All Army and Navy aircraft were placed under the operational control 
of Captain Cyril T. Simard, the commanding officer of the Naval Air 

^ The cruiser Chicago and destroyer perkins participated in the “Battle of 
Sydney Bay” the night of May 31, 1942. The heavy cruiser had been sent to Sydney 
for overhaul and repair after the Battle of the Coral Sea and was moored near the 
Australian naval station on Garden Island, the perkins alongside, and not far from 
the US destroyer tender dobbin. A lookout on the Chicago saw a Japanese periscope 
300 yards from the ship, and the cruiser opened fire, some of her shells ricocheting 
into the city. .Two torpedoes were fired at the Chicago, one sinking a ferryboat used 
as a barracks and the other running harmlessly ashore. The perkins and dobbins 
joined with the Royal Australian Navy corvettes of the harbor defense in depth- 
bombing the harbor. The Japanese claimed destruction of HMS warspite. The only 
casualty from Chicago’s ricochet was a lion in Sydney Zoo. 

^The B- 26 s were planes detached from the i8th Reconnaissance Squadron and 
69th Bomber Squadron. The Fortresses were units taken from the 23rd, 26th, 42nd, 
72nd and 431st Bomber Squadrons. 
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Station. To assist in controlling this number of planes, additional radio 
and communication personnel were sent to Midway. 

The ground force was brought to maximum. The Marine 6th Defense 
Battalion, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Harold D. Shannon, was 
reinforced by a part of the 2nd Raider Battalion, which had equipment 
for meeting a mechanized landing. 

In preparation for the attack, ground forces worked day and night, 
strengthening the defenses of the islands. The coast artillery group forti- 
,fied its own positions and aided in the installation of underwater obstacles. 
Infantry companies assisted in unloading ships and helped make and 
plant antitank mines. Companies C and D of the 2nd Raider Battalion 
laid antitank mines, assisted in beach patrol, the unloading of ships, and 
in the handling of gasoline drums for refueling the planes. The antiaircraft 
and special weapons group of the 3rd Defense Battalion by strenuous 
efforts succeeded in having its guns ready for action the day after they 
arrived, and thereafter worked on emplacements, ammunition stowage, 
and protection for personnel. 

As a result of this co-operation, the islands were almost entirely sur- 
rounded by underwater obstacles, with extra precautions at the more likely 
beaches. Gun crews were generously provided with “Molotov cocktails’’ — 
those simple but efficient antitank grenades. 

The 1 1 PT boats of Motor Torpedo Boat Squadron i were under the 
command of Lieutenant Clinton McKellar, Jr., transferred from the 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier Force. They were to do excellent work in meeting 
the enemy air attacks and in rescuing airmen downed at sea. One con- 
verted yacht, USS crystal, and eleven converted tuna fishing boats 
were stationed between Pearl-Hermes, Lisianski, Gardner’s Pinnacles, 
Laysan and Necker islands to make rescues. 

On June 2, the two American task forces made their rendezvous 
northeast of Midway and Admiral Fletcher assumed command of the joint 
fleets. 

To his eight ships ^ — ^the patched-up yorktown, two heavy cruisers 

^ Aircraft carrier yorktown (Gapt. Elliott Buckmaster) ; two heavy cruisers 
under Rear Admiral William W. Smith: astoria (Capt. Francis W. Scanland) and 
PORTLAND (Capt. Laurance T. DuBose) ; Capt. Gilbert C. Hoover^s five destroyers: 
HAMMANN (Comdr, Arnold E. True), morris (Comdr. Harry B. Jarrett), russell 
(Lt. Comdr. Glenn R. Hartwig), anderson (Lt. Comdr. John K. B. Ginder), and 
HUGHES (Lt. Comdr. Donald J. Ramsey). Admiral Raymond A. Spruance’s aircraft 
carriers: enterprise (Capt. George D. Murray) and hornet (Capt. Marc A. 
Mitscher) ; Rear Admiral Thomas G. Kinkaid’s five heavy cruisers: pensagola (Capt. 
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five destroyers — ^Admiral Raymond A, Spruance brought seventeen — 
two carriers, five heavy cruisers and one light, and nine destroyers. 
Twenty-five submarines under Rear Admiral Robert H. English were 
deployed in the avenues of likely approach. It was an imposing force, but 
not quite up to the four carriers, four battleships, seven cruisers and 
twenty-two destroyers of the Japanese. 

Six submarines patrolled sectors of the 150-mile circle, three patrolled 
sectors of the 200-mile circle from Midway, and the remainder were 
assigned station patrol. All submarines were in position by June 3. 

Admiral Nimitz decided that strong attrition tactics would have to 
be employed against the Japanese. He could not afford to gamble with 
the carriers and cruisers. The defense of a fixed point against a superior 
enemy force, whose coincidental aim with occupying Midway was the 
trapping of any opposing American units, required a thoughtful and 
considered strategy. 

The farther from Midway the enemy could be detected, the better. 
That, of course, was fundamental. If the enemy fleet could be located 
and brought under fire before it reached the operable limit of its aircraft, 
the danger to Midways runways, hangars and supply depots would be 
minimized. The Japanese would have to fight their way through, and 
the losses they would have to take might well nullify the success of their 


Frank L. Lowe), Northampton (Capt. William W. Chandler), vincennes (Capt. 
Frederick L. Riefkohl), Minneapolis (Capt. Frank J. Lowry), new Orleans 
(Capt. Walter S. DeLany), and the light cruiser Atlanta (Capt. Samuel P. Jenkins) ; 
nine destroyers of Capt. Alexander R. Early: balch (Lt. Comdr. Harold H. Tiem- 
roth), benham (Lt. Comdr. Joseph M. Worthington), phelps (Lt. Comdr. Edward 
L. Beck), WORDEN (Lt. Comdr. William G. Pogue), aylwin (Lt. Comdr. George R. 
Phelan), monaghan (Lt. Comdr. William P. Burford), ellet (Lt. Comdr. Francis 
H. Gardner), maury (Lt Comdr. Gelzer L. Sims), and conyngham (Lt. Comdr^ 
Henry C. Daniel). 

Under Admiral English, the submarines: cachalot (Lt. Comdr. George A. 
Lewis), CUTTLEFISH (Lt. Comdr. Martin P. Hottel), dolphin (Lt. Comdr. Royal L. 
Rutter), DRUM (Lt. Comdr. Robert H. Rice), finback (Lt. Comdr. Jesse L. Hull), 
FLYING FISH (Lt. Gomdr. Glynn R. Donaho), gato (Lt. Comdr. William G. Myers), 
GRAYLING (Lt. Comdr. Eliot Olsen), greenling (Lt Comdr. Henry C. Bruton), 
GRENADIER (Lt. Comdr. William A. Lent), grouper (Lt Comdr. Glaren E. Duke), 
GROWLER (Lt. Gomdr. Howard W. Gilmore), gudgeon (Lt. Comdr. Hylan B. Lyon), 
NARWHAL (Lt. Gomdr. Charles W. Wilkins), nautilus (Lt. Comdr. William H. 
Brockman, Jr.), pike (Lt. Comdr, William A. New), plunger (Lt Comdr. David 

G. White), POLLACK (Lt. Gomdr. Stanley P. Moseley), pompano (Lt. Comdr. Lewis 
S. Parks), porpoise (Lt. Comdr. John R. McKnight, Jr.), tambor (Lt Comdr. John 
W. Murphy, Jr.), tarpon (Lt. Comdr. J. Wallace), trigger (Lt Comdr. Jack H. 
Lewis), TROUT (Lt. Comdr. Frank W. Fenno, Jr.), tuna (Lt. Comdr. Arnold 

H. Holtz). 
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landing operation — they got that far. The maximum hope was that 
they would not get that far. 

Long-range searches were instituted. It was expected that the carriers 
would not launch their aircraft before they reached 200 miles. It was 
necessary, therefore, that each day’s search be conducted to a distance 
that any enemy force which might be undetected just beyond could not 
approach within 200 miles of Midway before the next day’s search. 

But perverse old Mother Nature slipped a joker into the pack. An 
area of poor visibility thickened 300 to 400 miles to the northwest. If the 
Japanese knew it and took advantage of it, the American searchers would 
not be able to locate the enemy carriers the day before they reached 
attacking range. 

On the other hand, the same bad weather would also be likely to 
hamper navigation sufficiently to prevent the Japanese from launching 
a night attack. It seemed probable that upon emerging from the obscured 
area in the early morning hours they would wait for dawn to fix position 
before launching planes, between 4:30 and 5 :oo at the earliest. Midway 
could, therefore, expect attack about 6 : 00 a.m. 

This analysis proved to be accurate. The first bomb fell on Midway 
at 6:30. 

Because of the threat of a dawn attack on Midway, searching planes 
were sent out as early as possible each day — usually about 4:15. To safe- 
guard them from destruction on the ground and to have our striking 
force instantly available, the B- 17 s took off immediately afterward. They 
remained in the air for about four hours, by which time the progress of 
the search and the reduction of their fuel load made it safe for them to 
land. The other planes remained on the ground but fully alert. 

Admiral Nimitz, Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet, believed that 
the enemy planned a rendezvous about 700 miles west of Midway and 
ordered this area searched by B- 17 s on May 31 and June i. Nothing 
was found. On June 2 a B -17 without bombs searched 800 miles to the 
west without making any contacts. These searches were made in part by 
two groups of six B- 17 s flown in from Hawaii on May 30 and 31, respec- 
tively. Consequently, their crews were in the air about thirty hours in the 
two days before actual combat, and, in addition, serviced their own planes. 

These searches were not without incident. On the 30th two of our 
PBYs — slumbering big amphibians — ^were attacked by two Japanese patrol 
planes, wounding several of our men. But the “Meatballs” were plainly 
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land-based aircraft, certainly from Wake Island, and not from the inva- 
sion fleet. 

Day by day the searches continued. Where were the Japs? Were they 
really headed for Midway? On Midway, in the task forces, in Pearl 
Harbor and in Washington, men waited for the contact report. It couldn’t 
be long in coming, unless the defenders had been fooled. But that couldn’t 
be. The intelligence had been too accurate. Any minute contact would 
surely be reported. Would it be by radio from one of our men far out 
from Midway? Or would it come with the crashing of bombs on the 
island ? 

On the night of June 2 there was a calm expectancy on the island. 
Perhaps tomorrow would be the day. 

If it was, Midway was ready. 


4 

Before dawn on June 3, all of Midway’s planes were in the air and 
the scouts on their search. 

At four minutes past nine, a PBY made the first contact with the 
enemy, sighting two Japanese cargo vessels. 

Then more reports streamed in. Ensign Jewell H. Reid, 700 miles 
westward of the island, found a force of eleven ships including cruisers 
and destroyers. Other units were reported, making it plain that they were 
converging for a rendezvous. Nimitz’s hunch, if hunch it can be called, 
was verified. 

But where were the carriers ? None had yet been sighted. 

The only planes capable of carrying a bomb load to the distance of 
the enemy sighted by Ensign Reid were the Army B- 17 s. They were 
ordered to attack. 

Carrying bomb-bay gasoline tanks and half the normal weight of 
bombs, nine Flying Fortresses, led by Lieutenant Colonel Walter C. 
Sweeney, took off. 

It was almost 4:30 before they saw their target: two or three heavy 
cruisers, destroyers, transports and cargo vessels. In all, about thirty ships. 
Antiaircraft fire, though inaccurate, was heavy. The Fortresses loosed 
their bombs from 1 8,000 feet. Although they scored no . direct hits, their 
bombs shook up a cruiser and damaged the superstructure of a cargo 
ship. But battle had been joined at last. 
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As the B- 17 s flew back to Midway, another and historic flight was 
headed for the enemy. The big, slow, far-ranging Catalinas have been 
called upon to do many and wondrous things ; this night was to see them 
do something even the designer never contemplated. Because of their 
range and the urgency of attacking the still-distant enemy, four PBY- 5 As, 
each carrying a torpedo and piloted by volunteers under the leadership 
of Lieutenant William L. Richards, executive officer of Patrol Squad- 
ron 44, were on the first mission of its kind: a night torpedo attack by 
patrol planes on surface ships. 

They left Midway after dark. As no definite report of the composition 
of the enemy force had been received, Richards’ instructions were to 
attack, in order of priority, carriers, battleships, transports. 

The night was clear, and the moon breaking through the cumulus- 
clouded sky glistened on the long-range Catalinas. A little after midnight, 
the third and fourth planes, piloted by Ensign Gaylord D. Propst and 
Ensign Allen Rothenberg, lost the formation in passing through cloud- 
banks. Propst eventually managed to find the target alone. 

Lieutenant Richards, followed by Lieutenant (jg) Daniel C. Davis, 
spotted their objective at 1:15 a.m. Silhouetted in the moonlight were 
ten or more large ships ^ in two columns, escorted by nine destroyers. The 
two Catalinas maneuvered to the downmoon side, and with engines 
throttled back, glided in to the attack. 

Picking out a ship that looked like a carrier to him in the moonlight, 
Richards made her their target. On the approach he thought she was 
more likely a transport. (Actually it was a large tanker, the akebono 

MARU). 

The planes glided down to 1 00 feet and Richards dropped his torpedo. 
Then, making a climbing turn, he saw the result — a gratifying explosion. 

Dan Davis wasn’t satisfied with his approach, so he turned and tried 
again. He waited until he was 200 yards away before he loosed his tor- 
pedo and then strafed the ship with machine-gun fire, causing, we now 
know, many casualties. 

Ensign Propst, pilot of the third plane that had become separated 
from the others on the way, now found the enemy convoy, and flying 
down the moon’s path dropped a torpedo and strafed the whole colump. 

Ensign Rothenberg wasn’t so lucky. Unable to find the enemy force, 
he had to turn back because of his dwindling gasoline supply. 

^ There were 14 ships: a light cruiser, six destroyers, six transports, and the oiler. 
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All four planes returned individually. On the way they heard by radio 
that Midway itself was under attack, so course was set for Lisianski. 
Richards, Davis and Rothenberg made Laysan, but Propst ran out of 
gas near Lisianski. 

The versatile Catalina had made another name for herself. 

Almost straight north over Alaskans fog-shrouded waters, other PBTs 
were making history at the same moment. As Midway prepared for last- 
ditch defense, the news was flashed that Dutch Harbor had been attacked 
by Japanese carrier-borne bombers, and the PBYs were boring through 
the mist in search for the enemy fleet. 

Was it a diversionary raid or were the Japanese applying pincers to 
lop off United States territory west of the mainland? Midwa'/s defenders 
shrugged off the question. They had a job to do. 


5 

The Flying Fortresses and Gatalinas had attacked the enemy at long 
range but the strength of the invader had not been diminished. The 
defenders fully expected that their island would in turn be under attack 
the morning of June 4. 

They were right. The time was five minutes before six when the air- 
raid alarm fully alerted Midway. A few minutes earlier a voice from a 
PBY scout had said: ^‘Many planes heading Midway, bearing three-two- 
zero, distance one-five-o !” 

That the scout had given his message in plain English, for the first 
time in battle, dispensing with code to ensure speed, caused no wonder- 
ment in the operations office of Midway. They were , already too busy 
there to discuss mere shattering of precedent, getting planes away to meet 
the oncoming enemy. 

At eight minutes before six another scout found the main body of the 
Japanese, including carriers, 180 miles away at 320°, and Captain James 
F. Collins’s Army B- 26 s, Lieutenant Langdon K. Fieberling’s Navy TBFs 
and Major Lofton R. Henderson’s Marine Scout Bombing Squadron 
were ordered to the attack. 

By six o’clock, every plane able to leave the ground, except one J 2 F, 
was in the air, and three sections of the Marine Fighter Group, consisting 
of eight F2As and six F 4 Fs, were vectored out to meet the approaching 
enemy bombers. Two other sections were vectored ten miles in another 
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direction to be ready to meet any possible attack from that quarter; none 
developing, they were soon ordered to join in repelling the planes already 
located. 

Sixteen minutes later our fighters met the enemy 30 miles out. There 
were sixty to eighty Aichi-type 99 bombers in rigid V formations at 1 2,000 
feet, escorted by about fifty Zeros. 

From a height of 17,000 feet, the Buffaloes and Wildcats dove on the 
Japanese. There were enormous odds against them.* 

‘‘After the first pass at a bomber, there were from one to five Zero 
fighters on the tail of each of our fighters,” said Major Verne J. McCaul, 
exec of Marine Aircraft Group 22. “Each pilot made only one or two 
passes at the bombers and then spent the remainder of the time trying 
to shake the Jap fighters off his tail. Most succeeded by using cloud cover, 
or, in two cases, by leading the Japs into fire from light antiaircraft guns 
ashore and on PT boats.” 

At least two bombers were downed, but within a few minutes, the 
formations — ^ragged now — ^were over Midway. 

The first bomb fell at 6:30. In spite of heavy antiaircraft fire, the 
enemy formations continued their run, dropping their bombs along the 
north side of Eastern Island, and on Sand Island in the hangar and 
barracks area and near “D” battery. Scarcely had the high-altitude attack 
passed than the dive bombers appeared. The powerhouse on Eastern 
Island and the oil tanks near the Marine dock on Sand Island were 
primary targets. Smoke from the burning oil billowed into the air. As the 
dive bombers pulled out over the lagoon, the PT boats opened fire, 
accounting for at least one plane. The bombing was over in a few min- 
utes, but some Zeros remained to strafe the field and batteries. 

By 7:15 all surviving enemy planes had left, and a message 
was broadcast : “Fighters land. Refuel by division. Fifth division 
first.” 

Pitifully few fighters responded, for of the 27 fighter planes of the 
Marine Air Group that intercepted the enemy bombers 15 were missing 
and 7 severely damaged. 

But they had inflicted greater damage on the enemy. Known Japanese 
losses amounted to 43 by fighter action alone, exclusive of an unknown 
number shot down by our missing fliers. Our antiaircraft batteries were 
credited with shooting down 10 planes, and many more were damaged 
so severely that they were unable to return to their carrier. Our aviators 
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returning from their attack on the Japanese saw many enemy planes 
down in the water. 

Our fighters at that time were shown to be less maneuverable and 
slower than the Zero, though the latter was more vulnerable. “No local 
pilot,’’ said Marine Lieutenant Ira L. Edmes, “has yet observed a fighter- 
type aircraft with such versatility. . . . The only way our pilots could 
shake them off was to dive at speeds better than 400 knots, or to use 
cloud cover.” 

Damage to Midway had been severe. Almost all the structures above 
the ground had been razed or badly damaged. The powerhouse had been 
hit, the hangar destroyed. And, most serious, the gasoline system had 
been damaged, so that subsequent refueling of planes had to be done by 
hand. This last damage was the more unfortunate, for it was self- 
inflicted ; the installed demolition charge — for use in case of capture by 
the enemy — ^was accidentally tripped. The explosion caused tremendous 
damage. 

Fortunately the runways were spared. The Japanese intended to use 
them .themselves ! 

In the face of this devastation, however, the defenders of Midway 
knew that they were striking back. The last Japanese plane had scarcely 
left Midway than our fliers opened their attack on the enemy car- 
riers. 
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Led by the battleship kirishima, the Japanese Striking Force steamed 
toward Midway. At dawn of June 4, the carriers had turned into the 
wind to launch their combat air patrols and then their attack groups. 
Admiral Yamamoto’s hope for a surprise strike at Midway had been 
abandoned. The attacks on the transports demonstrated that the defenders 
were alert. But there were excellent indications that his carriers had not 
yet been spotted. If the Americans on the islands had been alerted by 
the discovery of his occupation force, such meager planes as Japanese 
intelligence had reported on Midway would certainly be flying westward 
to attack the cruisers and transports. 

The admiral almost felt sorry for the Yankees. His own strategy was 
too good to be used against such a weak outpost as Midway. The few 
planes flying westward would be that much fewer for his sky eagles to 
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contend with. The transports could take care of themselves ; even if one 
or two were lost, the remainder would be able to land their troops. 
Strategy demanded that a consideration of losses be included in any plan : 
what if his casualties were sustained far out at sea or on the beachheads? 
It was all the same. 

Even now the bombers would be approaching Midway. The air 
waves were silent. The radiomen, monitoring all possible wavelengths 
employed by their enemy, heard no garbled jargon from American planes 
to cause any suspicion of a sighting. 

Then, shortly before six o’clock local time, an American plane was 
sighted. It was one of those large, slow scouts. Still Yamamoto did not 
worry. Maybe a few foolhardy aircraft would respond to the alarm this 
searcher gave. Admiral Nagano’s Zeros would take care of them. 

An hour later the general alarm rang through each ship in the force. 
Americans were attacking. 


* * * * 

The six Navy torpedo planes and four Army B- 26 s reached the Japa- 
nese simultaneously. Antiaircraft fire was heavy and fighter opposition 
strong, as the two groups flew in to their release point. 

Captain Collins, leading the Army Marauders, released his torpedo 
at about 800 yards from 200 feet altitude at the akagi, the carrier swing- 
ing to starboard in his path. Lieutenant James P. Muri’s plane followed, 
dropped its torpedo and pulled up over the ship. Both torpedoes missed, 
but the enemy fleet was thrown into confusion. 

These were the only two surviving Marauders. As they roared away 
af full throttle, they were jumped by a swarm of Zeros, four of which 
they shot down. These two planes managed to return to base, but were 
so badly damaged that they could not be flown again. 

Lieutenant Fieberling’s Navy torpedo planes made a gallant attack. 
Only one badly shot-up plane returned to make a landing with one wheel 
retracted. Because of the heavy fighter opposition, the surviving pilot, 
Ensign Albert K. Earnest, was not able to observe the results of the attack 
or to tell what had happened to the others in the unit. It appears that at 
least two were shot down before launching their torpedoes. 

Fifty minutes later — at 7:55 — ^sixteen Dauntless bombers of Marine 
Scout Bombing Squadron 241 arrived. Major Lofton R. Henderson, 
who cammanded them, had a problem: Ten of his pilots had joined the 
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squadron only a week before ; not only had there been little opportunity 
during these few days for training flights to accustom his men to working 
together in this team, but only three of them were experienced in SBD- 
type planes ! Because of this, Major Henderson decided to make a glide- 
bombing attack instead of to dive-bomb. 

The squadron made a wide circle at high speed to lose altitude and 
come down on the kAga below. Hanied by Zeros and Nakajima 97s, 
rocked by heavy antiaircraft fire,- the planes bore grimly down on their 
target. What they lacked in experience, they made up in courage, but 
casualties were the price. Major Henderson was one of the first to be hit ; 
Captain Elmer G. Glidden, Jr., at once took the lead. 

All the violent maneuvering the kaga attempted did not avail her. 
The surviving Marines bore in to 500 feet before releasing their bombs. 
Three direct and several near hits was the vengeance exacted. But the 
cost was heavy. Of the sixteen planes that had attacked only eight man- 
aged to return to base and, of these, six never flew again. 

Lieutenant Colonel Sweeney’s Flying Fortresses were the next to strike. 
These fifteen planes had left Midway to attack the enemy ships sighted 
the day before, but had changed course when they learned of this main 
enemy force. From high altitude they concentrated on three carriers. 
Again, no direct hits were scored, but the attack once more broke up 
the enemy’s formation and flight operations. 

Scarcely had the B-17s left the scene than the second unit of the 
Marine group arrived. The eleven Vindicators under the command of 
Major Benjamin W. Norris sighted the enemy at twenty minutes after 
eight. Enemy fighters swarmed at them. So severe was this opposition 
that Major Norris could not press the search for the carriers but chose a 
battleship as his target. A high-speed approach at low level through heavy 
antiaircraft fire and enemy fighters resulted in two direct hits and two 
very near ones on the hyei. The battleship began to smoke heavily 
and list. 

Then the Vindicators roared away from their battle. As well as the 
damage to the battleship, they had cost the Japs four planes. Their cost 
was two planes that were forced to land in the water before reaching 
Midway, but two pilots and a gunner were rescued. 

Admiral Nimitz sums up the situation as the last of the Midway 
planes withdrew, in his report: ‘‘The Midway forces had struck with full 
strength, but the Japanese were not as yet checked. About ten ships had 
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been damaged, of which one or two transports or cargo vessels may have 
been sunk. But this was hardly an impression on the great force of about 
eighty ships converging on Midway. Most of Midway’s fighters, torpedo 
planes, and dive bombers — ^the only types capable of making a high per- 
centage of hits on ships — ^were gone, and three of the Japanese carriers 
were still undamaged or insufficiently so to hamper operations. This was 
the situation when our carrier attack began.” 

7 

The messages that reported the Japanese planes flying toward Mid- 
way and the location of the enemy carriers were intercepted by Admiral 
Fletcher’s task forces the morning of June 4, and at once Admiral 
Spruance’s carriers enterprise and hornet, with their escorts and sup- 
porting ships, were directed toward the enemy to launch attacks when 
within range. As only two Japanese carriers had been reported, the 
YORKTOWN was held in temporary reserve. But not for long. 

There was very real danger that the yorktown might be caught 
with her planes on deck, so at 8:40 all the torpedo squadron, half the 
bomber squadron, and six fighters were sent up. The remaining 1 7 scout 
bombers were retained in the hope that the missing Jap carriers would 
be located. By 9:45, all three airborne squadrons had rendezvoused and 
were headed for the enemy. 

“Frank Jack’s” strategy was to catch the enemy on the flank and 
reach the Japanese carriers before their planes could return from Midway 
and refuel for a second attack, which would almost certainly be directed 
at our carriers. This was essential now, for hornet and enterprise, 
launching their planes within 155 miles of the enemy at seven o’clock 
had been spotted by a lurking Japanese seaplane. 

The HORNET put 35 scout bombers armed with 500-pound bombs, 15 
torpedo planes, and 10 fighters into the air. Thirty-three scout bombers, 
14 torpedo planes and 10 fighters took off from the enterprise. 

But the Japanese task force had turned north in evasive action as 
the result of the warning it had received. The hornet bombers and 
fighters never found their target, for when they had reached the estimated 
position of the enemy they turned southward in the hope of finding them 
there. 

Torpedo Squadron 8, under the command of Lieutenant Commander 
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John C. Waldron, turned north, and in a blazing few minutes of courage 
won immortality. 

It was twenty minutes past nine on the morning of the 4th when they 
found the enemy carriers. Through overwhelming fighter opposition 
Torpedo 8 dove toward its target, completely without support. A moment 
later it ran into a screen of antiaircraft fire thrown up by the destroyers 
and cruisers. One by one our planes fell, the survivors pressing on the 
more doggedly. Not a plane returned from the holocaust of enemy fire, 
and only one pilot, Ensign George H. Gay, survived. Shot down as he 
launched a torpedo at the akagi, he crashed near the carrier. By hiding 
under a floating seat cushion and refraining from inflating his life raft 
until after dai^, he saved his own life and had a ‘‘fish-eye view” of the 
succeeding attacks by our carrier forces. 

‘T was just lucky,” he says. “Tve never understood why I was the 
only one that came back, but it turned out that way and I want to be 
sure that the men that didn’t come back get the credit for the work they 
did. They followed Commander Waldron without batting an eye and 
I don’t feel that we made mistakes and that Commander Waldron got 
us into trouble. ... I kno^y that if I had it all over to do again, even 
knowing the odds, I’d follow him again through exactly the same thing. 
We did things that he wanted us to do, not because he was our boss, but 
because we felt that if we did the things he wanted us to do, then it was 
the right thing to do. The Zeros that day just caught us off balance. We 
were at a disadvantage all the way around. 

‘T dropped the torpedo and was fortunate enough to get away from 
the antiaircraft fire although everything was shooting at me. I flew right 
down the gun barrel of one of those big pompoms up forward. I looked 
in the sights and tried to get a shot at that fellow but my gun was jammed 
by then and I figured that the only way I could evade all that antiaircraft 
fire was not to throw my belly up in a turn away from the ship but just 
go right straight to her and offer as small a target as I could. So I flew 
right down the gun barrels, pulled up on the port side, did a flipper turn 
right by the island. I could see the little Jap captain up there jumping 
up and down raising hell, and I thought about wishing that I had a .45 
so I could take a pot shot at him. 

‘T was trying to get out of the fleet. Before I got away, five Zeros 
dived right down on me in a line, and about the second or third one shot 
my rudder control and ailerons out and I pancaked into the ocean. The 
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hood slammed shut. I couldn’t keep the right wing up ; it had hit the 
water first and snapped the plane in, and bent it all up and broke it up 
and the hood slammed shut. I was in the sprained fuselage and I couldn’t 
get it open. That’s when I got scared. I was afraid I was going to drown 
in the plane. 

“I got out of there and made a dive to try and pick up my rear 
gunner, but I couldn’t get to him. The first thing I saw after I came to 
the surface was a large carrier headed right straight for me and she was 
landing planes. ... I was a little bit interested in watching that, but I 
didn’t care to do it at such close hand. She went right by me about 500 
yards to the west of me, and the cruiser that was with her was only about 
500 yards to the east of me, and headed north. Then they circled back.” 

Ensign Gay had been in the water less than an hour when the enter- 
prise and YORKTOWN groups arrived. The enterprise torpedo squadron 
had been launched at about 7 : 49 and proceeded independently. On the 
way it lost its fighter escort of ten F4F-4s, which later joined yorktown^’s 
torpedo squadron, so that enterpriser’s Torpedo 6 also attacked without 
protection. Choosing the carrier to the west, the already wounded kaga, 
our planes attacked under fire from about 25 Zeros and passed through 
intense antiaircraft fire. 

At the same time that this was taking place, the yorktown^s torpedo 
squadron was making its approach. This squadron, led by Lieutenant 
Commander Lance E. Massey, had been escorted by fighters. The fighters 
were able to give them some protection in the early stages of the approach, 
but were soon engaged by superior numbers and became separated from 
the torpedo squadron. From a point about a mile east of the akagi, 
Massey turned in for the attack. As he turned he was shot down in flames 
by an enemy fighter, but the remainder of the squadron pressed on. Six 
more fell on the way and only five remained to launch their torpedoes. 
Three more fell a moment later. 

Three enemy carriers had been under torpedo attack, but if any were 
hit, it was by duds. Our torpedo squadrons had paid heavily. The 
hornet’s Torpedo 8 had been wiped out. Of the 14 planes in enter- 
prise’s Torpedo 6, only four returned; and of the 12 planes of york- 
town’s Torpedo 3, only two survived the attack. 

The sacrifice was not in vain. The attacks forced the Japanese carriers 
to maneuver so radically that they could not launch their own bombers ; 
and, too, the Japanese, recognizing the greater menace of the torpedo 
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planes, concentrated their fighters on the low-flying aircraft, so that few 
were able to interfere when our dive bombers arrived. 

The dive-bomber attack was intended to coincide with the torpedo 
attack and very nearly did so. Whether the torpedo squadrons would 
have been spared such severe losses if the dive bombers had come two or 
three minutes sooner is an unanswerable question. At any rate, the few 
surviving torpedo planes were scarcely clear when the dive-bombing 
squadrons from both enterprise and yorktown began their attack. 

The ENTERPRISE gTOup, like that of hornet, hadv failed to find 
the enemy carriers in the expected position because of the reversal of 
course. But their group commander, Lieutenant Commander Clarence 
W. McClusky, Jr., as the commander of Torpedo 8 had done, turned 
northward, climbed to 19,000 feet and searched. 

At two minutes past ten, after forty-five minutes, the enemy was 
sighted, and the attack instituted. 

Separating into two sections, the enterprise squadron aimed for the 
carrier soryu to the northwest and the kaga on her right. The york- 
town planes dove on akagi. 

When the enterprise planes roared away, soryu and kaga were 
smoking from numerous direct hits. Antiaircraft fire had been light, and 
enemy fighters drawn down by the preceding torpedo planes were unable 
to oppose them until they had pulled out from their dives. Then they did. 
Of 33 SBDs, 18 were lost. 

The YORKTOWN bombers’ target, akagi, was turning southward into 
the wind to launch her planes, as the Dauntlesses hurtled downward from 
14,500 feet. As the first Japanese started to take off, our first bomb 
exploded in the midst of the planes assembled on deck, turning the after 
part of the flight deck into a mass of flames. Five direct hits and three 
near hits followed as our planes dove from the south on the carrier’s fore- 
and-aft line. Four planes of the squadron, seeing the akagi so badly 
damaged, transferred their attack to a cruiser and a battleship near-by, 
scoring a hit on the stem and a near hit on each. The battleship was left 
smoking and the cruiser dead in the water. There was no fighter opposi- 
tion until after the dive, and our planes withdrew at high speed low over 
the water, dodging heavy antiaircraft fire. The entire squadron returned 
safely to the yorktown. 

Badly as it had been hit, kaga survived the bombing to receive its 
coup de grace from a submarine. Our submarines had been notified that 
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morning of the Japanese attack force northwest of Midway, and nine 
were ordered to close the enemy. The grouper (Lieutenant Commander 
Claren E. Duke) found the enemy force, but did not attack because of 
plane and depth-charge attacks. The nautilus, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Commander William H. Brockman, Jr., after doggedly trailing a 
force of enemy battleships and cruisers, made an unsuccessful attack and 
was heavily depth-charged in return. Then at twenty-nine minutes after 
ten she sighted columns of smoke on the horizon coming from the enemy 
carriers which had just been dive-bombed. 

Closing, the nautilus found the kaga. She was smoking, but there 
were no flames and she was on an even keel. Slowly, deliberately, the 
submarine approached and fired a spread of three torpedoes into her. 

‘ Then she crash-dived, fox^ two cruisers, immediately seeing the torpedo 
tracks, laid a heavy depth-charge barrage. When this passed, the nauti- 
lus rose to periscope depth and found the carrier completely aflame and 
abandoned. She sank at 6 : 40 p.m. 

Captain Takahisa Amagai, kaga^s air officer, was in the water when 
the NAUTILUS fired her torpedoes. Just before hitting, he saw one broach, 
hit the hull, fail to explode and ricochet away. The other two found their 
mark. 

The result of our attacks on the Japanese carrier force June 4 was 
the ultimate destruction of the akagi, kaga and soryu, with their respec- 
tive commanders: Captains Aoki, Okada, and Yaganimoto. One de- 
stroyer, the ARASHio, also had been sunk by the American carrier-based 
dive bombers. 

But the battle was by no means over. One carrier still remained 
undamaged, and had withdrawn to the north. The battleships and 
cruisers were intact, and the loaded transports unscathed. 

The YORKTOWN'^s bombers had not long been back aboard when the 
order came to clear the flight deck. 

The HIRYU was seeking vengeance. 

8 

Torpedo 8 was the first intimation to Admiral Yamamoto and Ad- 
miral Nagano, commander of carrier forces, that American aircraft 
carriers were in the vicinity. Even as Lieutenant Commander Waldron’s 
courageous squadron skimmed along the surface of the water through the 
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heavy antiaircraft and fighter fire, high-pitched excited Japanese queries 
were directed at their operations staff and their scouting planes: There 
are American carriers in the area. Where are they? Find them at once! 

This was at 9:20 a.m. on June 4. The Japanese bombers that had 
survived the attack on Midway were returning. Yamamoto wanted them 
rearmed and sent against this new-found threat. But the situation — ^from 
the Jap point of view — grew progressively worse as our dive bombers 
followed the torpedo planes and prevented launching, destroying the 
Japanese planes before they could take off. 

But there was one carrier left after the holocaust. And it was from 
this, the HiRYu, that planes found and attacked the yorktown. 

At noon, eighteen single-engined Bakugeki type 99 dive bombers, 
escorted by an equal number of fighters, were intercepted by the york- 
TOWN^s combat air patrol 20 miles away. So effective was the meeting 
that only eight of the enemy bombers broke through to run into the heavy 
antiaircraft fire thrown up by yorktown and her escorts, astorla., 

PORTLAND, HAMMANN, MORRIS, RUSSELL, ANDERSON, HUGHES. 

Since only eight bombers succeeded in evading our fighters, our gun- 
ners had to choose individual targets rather than lay a barrage. One plane 
was shot down soon after coming within range. As the next plane came in 
and dove to its release point it was cut to pieces by ack-ack, but its bomb 
tumbled on yorktown^’s deck close to one of her elevators. The third 
plane dove and was hit at the instant that its pilot released his bomb ; 
this fell so close astern that fragments wounded gunners on the fantail 
and started small fires, while pieces of the plane fell in yorktown'^s 
wake. Three planes dove from the port beam and released their bombs 
before our gunners found them. Two bombs were misses, one wide and 
one close to starboard, but the third hit the deck on the starboard side, 
penetrated, and exploded. The plane which dropped it crashed into the 
sea beside the ship. A seventh plane circled and dove from ahead. The 
bomb, dropped an instant before the plane was shot down, hit the No. i 
elevator, exploded and started a fire. The last plane missed completely. 
Three hits had been made. 

It was all over by 12:15. Not one of the bombers escaped. 

Damage to the yorktown was not serious, and repairs were made 
quickly. The hole in the flight deck was covered in less than half an hour. 
By 1:50 the ship was able to do about 20 knots, and fires were sufficiently 
under control to permit refueling of fighters on deck. So those fighters 
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which had not flown to the enterprise for rearming and refueling — ^in 
order to retain a protective air patrol — started replenishing. 

But the respite was not long. The farseeing eye of radar at a few 
minutes before 2 : 30 saw a covey of “bogies” — enemy planes — Sheading 
in. And again the task group prepared to meet the new onslaught. 

The six fighters that were already in the air were vectored to meet the 
enemy. Fueling of the planes on the yorktown was hastily suspended, 
and the ready fighters were launched. 

Unfortunately, of the six planes that rushed to meet the Japs, four, 
flying at 10,000 feet, overran the enemy that was coming in at 5,000, 
and had to turn back to catch them. The other two joined combat about 
12 miles out. 

The enemy planes were torpedo bombers escorted by fighters. In the 
melee that followed, only eight out of a possible sixteen of the Kogekiki 
torpedo planes broke through to meet one of the heaviest concentrations 
of antiaircraft fire yet seen in warfare. The curtain of fire was so thick 
that it seemed impossible for a plane to pass through it and survive. 

With a courage matching that of our own torpedo squadrons, the 
Japanese kept on. As they passed our screening ships, our gunners fol- 
lowed them even though our own ships lay beyond in line of fire. 

Only four reached the dropping point. As the lengthening wakes of 
the torpedoes sped, one after the other, toward the yorktown, Captain 
Elliott Buckmaster by skillful maneuvering was able to avoid two of them. 
But there was nothing he could do about the other two. A vessel as huge 
as the yorkown cannot turn on the proverbial dime. A few seconds apart, 
the two caught her amidships and tore tremendous holes in her port 
side. 

When the firing ceased two minutes later, all of the enemy had paid 
with their lives. But they had got the yorktown. The action had lasted 
six minutes, and now the yorktown, listing heavily to port, was losing 
speed and turning in a small circle. 

Then she stopped and white smoke poured from her stacks. The 
screening vessels began to circle around her. 

Inside the carrier all lights had gone out. Auxiliary generators were 
cut in but they wouldn’t hold and darkness prevailed. The list gradually 
increased. Despite all that the damage-control parties attempted, without 
power they were helpless. 

It became increasingly apparent that the vessel would capsize, so at 
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five minutes before three orders were given to abandon ship. Inside, men 
clambered over steeply sloping decks in total darkness to remove the 
wounded, and after an inspection to ensure that no living man was left 
aboard, Captain Buckmaster left his ship. 

Destroyers closed in to pick up survivors. 


9 

The HiRYU had struck and drawn valuable blood. It had been costly, 
but in the light of cold statistics the Americans — despite the havoc they 
had wrought against the Japanese fleet — ^had paid more than they could 
afford from their still outnumbered fleet. 

Captain Kawaguchi, hiryu’s air officer, looked at his watch. It was 
2 : 30 local time. At this moment his torpedo planes should be attacking. 
No one knew better than he the necessity of annihilating the Americans' 
carrier strength — not only for the success of this mission, but for future 
successful operations. Despite the losses sustained, there was still an excel- 
lent possibility that the invasion of Midway would be accomplished 
according to the plan given at the conference at the Naval Station 
Hashirajima — that small port near Kure — on May 24. 

But as the Japanese air officer waited for word from his torpedo 
squadron, high in the air above the task force of the hiryu, and her 
escorts of two battleships, three cruisers and four destroyers, a plane bear- 
ing the insignia of the United States Navy broke through a cloud. 

Lieutenant Samuel Adams had found the missing Japanese. Quickly 
he gave the position, and miles away retribution for the now sinking 
YORKTOWN was put into motion aboard enterprise and hornet. 

The enterprise began launching first, putting into the air 24 scout 
bombers, 14 of which were from the yorktown. The hornet followed, 
half an hour later, with a squadron of 1 6 scout bombers. 

At 4:50 the enterprise squadron sighted the enemy force. Off to 
the south they could see three columns of smoke, marking the three car- 
riers attacked earlier in the day. There were less than a dozen enemy 
fighters to oppose them, but the Japanese fought with the courage of 
desperation, and succeeded in getting three of our planes. 

Our dive bombers roared down from 19,000 feet, and the hiryu felt 
the impact of six direct hits. 

One hit forward of the elevator, and two hit just aft of it, the force 
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of the explosion lifting the deck so that it completely covered the navi- 
gating bridge. The three other bombs struck the after elevator. 

A tremendous mass of flames broke out. 

Even before the last of our dive bombers had released their cargo, 
it was obvious that the hiryu was doomed; quickly swinging out and 
away, these planes gave their attention to the battleship kirishima but 
without inflicting serious damage. 

When the hornet squadron arrived less than half an hour later, they 
directed their attack at a battleship and a cruiser, presenting three 1,000- 
pound bombs to the former and two 500-pounders to the latter. All the 
HORNET planes returned' to their carrier safely. 

Aboard the hiryu a few attempts were made to rectify the damage, to 
stop the spreading flames. But it was useless. Even if the fires could have 
been controlled, navigating the hulk those thousands of miles back to 
Japan would have been a difficult task. And casualties to the crew had 
been heavy; 500 men and 60 pilots had died for the Emperor, and one 
of them was their commander, Captain Kaka. 

During the night the flames made a raging inferno of the engine 
room. As the first faint light of the dawn came over the eastern horizon, 
a lean, sleek Japanese destroyer threaded her way through the debris- 
covered sea. The last of the survivors were taken aboard, and then, stand- 
ing off a few hundred yards, she fired a spread of torpedoes at the hiryu. 

Hissing and spluttering, her hull ripped by explosion, the carrier, 
cloaked by the ugly almdst tactual smoke, slipped beneath the waters she 
had tried to conquer. 

From the deck of the destroyer Captain Kawaguchi, wrapped in a 
coarse cotton blanket, watched the hiryu sink. As air officer he realized 
that the Americans had won control of the air. The transports and land- 
ing craft would now be at the mercy of any defending aircraft the 
Yankees might still possess. It would indeed be most difficult. 

The destroyer, her job of scuttling done, turned in a wide arc and 
headed to rejoin the remainder of the Japanese fleet. 

Her course should have given a clue as to the invasion’s outcome to 
Captain Kawaguchi, but it was not for some time that he discovered the 
Japanese offensive was finished. 

At ten o’clock the night before — ^June 4 — ^Admiral Yamamoto had 
realized his operation was a failure and had ordered all his forces, with 
the exception of Cruiser Division 7, to turn tail and return to more 
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friendly waters. Cruiser Division 7 — mogami, mikuma, suzuya and 
KUMANO — ^broke off from the transport group and continued on, to shell 
Midway. 

But even this face-saving gesture was destined to failure. During the 
night MOGAMI and mikuma collided while attempting to avoid the sub- 
marine TAMBOR which they had sighted. Mogami was badly damaged so 
Cruiser Division 7 changed course and headed for the homeland. 

The Japanese were in full retreat, yet their troubles were far from 
over. As the bows of the damaged and undamaged carved the ocean 
pointing westward, American planes and ships were seeking them. 

Shintoism was to gain more brand-new gods before the Battle of 
Midway would be ended. 


10 

Maybe history will record June 4, 1942, as the day the United States 
Navy decided the fate of the Pacific war. In years to come (atomic science 
permitting) strategists and students of naval warfare will read and reread 
the official reports, will argue possibilities and potentialities, discuss the 
pro and con of orders rendered and action taken, as indeed they have 
debated all decisive engagements of history. 

June 5 and 6 will have their share. For from the bombing of the 
HiRYU, which initiated Yamamoto’s decision to seek the havens of Singa- 
pore and the Nipponese navy yards, until 5:30 of June 6 — the time of 
last enemy contact — ^there has evolved a mass of discrepancy. To the 
researcher, sitting comfortable and safe among the war diaries, the eye- 
witness accounts, or over a whisky and soda with a veteran of a specific 
engagement, the sometimes amazing and startling contradictions make 
arrival at The Facts seemingly impossible. 

And to make matters worse, the statements are utterly truthful. This 
apparent paradox is quite explainable. No man in the heat of excite- 
ment, tearing through the atmosphere at several hundred miles an hour, 
perhaps with his eye glued to the telescope sight, his hand firm on the 
bomb release, or attempting to shake Zeros from his tail, or evade the 
mushroom puffs of flak, can dispassionately and logically evaluate the ton- 
nage and composition of the enemy ships below him. He sees them ; then 
he doesn’t. Impressions crowd his mind. If he is highly trained, with the 
benefit of months of intensive practice, his disciplined reflexes will auto- 
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matically take care of the basic fundamentals : flying the plane ; increas- 
ing his chances of survival. 

The remarkable thing is that he is so often right. 

But the human element is a very definite factor in every report that 
reaches a commander. And following the actions of June 4, when the 
Japanese had abandoned his latest imperialistic project, the variety of 
reports that reached the over-all command in Pearl Harbor, the task 
group commanders, Admirals Fletcher and Spruance, and Captain 
Simard on Midway, were contradictory and confusing. Moreover, bad 
weather with reduced visibility in the north where the enemy’s striking 
force was fleeing, prevented the location of some of the ships. 

On Midway, only fragmentary news of our attack on the enemy car- 
riers had come in during the battle. Honestly made claims of hits on 
carriers, battleships, cruisers and destroyers made Midway’s defenders 
wonder if the entire Japanese Navy had ringed the island. 

In the early afternoon, as Captain Logan C. Ramsey, Midway’s air 
defense operations officer, said that “things looked very black, despite the 
reports of damage to Japanese carriers made earlier . . . The yorktown 
had been hit . . . The enemy forces reported by our patrol planes were 
all boring in. It appeared quite- possible we would be under heavy bom- 
bardment from surface vessels before sunset.” 

Refueling and ser\dcing of planes was extremely slow because of the 
damage to the gasoline system and other equipment, so Midway was 
unable to make repeated attacks with the few planes left as a striking 
force. At three o’clock in the afternoon, the four serviceable Flying 
Fortresses, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Sweeney, left to attack 
a reported enemy convoy, but with the news that an enemy carrier was 
185 miles from the island to the northwest, they changed course to 
engage her. They found the carrier burning and dead in the water, appar- 
ently abandoned, so they attacked a near-by cruiser and a transport, 
hopefully claiming a hit on the former. 

An hour after Lieutenant Colonel Sweeney’s planes left Midway, 
two other B- 17 s had been repaired and, led by Captain Carl E. Wuertele, 
took off for the same objective. Seeing two damaged carriers, two battle- 
ships or heavy cruisers, and six or eight light cruisers or destroyers, they 
bombed from 9,600 feet. All missed. 

While these two planes were attacking the battleship, six more B-I 7 s 
were seen below. This squadron, commanded by Major George A. 
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Blakey, was en route from Molokai to Midway and had been diverted 
to attack before landing. To save gas, it attacked from a low altitude, 
strafing the decks of several ships as they passed* They also brought down 
four Zeros. Then they continued on to Midway, reaching there after 
sunset. 

The Zeros that attacked Major Blakey’s squadron brought up the 
possibility that there was a fifth enemy carrier in the vicinity. It was 
realized that they might have been left in the air from the hiryu, but the 
chance of another left afloat could not be disregarded. Nor was it certain 
that loss of air support would deter the Japanese from attempting a land- 
ing on Midway. In fact, it appeared that they were still coming on. So at 
9:15 on the 4th our submarines were ordered to form a circle 100 miles 
from Midway. They were to arrive on station and dive before dawn. 

Admiral Fletcher ordered the hughes to stand by the damaged 
YORKTOWN, prevent anyone from boarding her, and to sink her if any 
attempt was made to capture her or if a serious fire should break out. 
Then his task force moved off to the eastward. 

Admiral Spruance moved to the east and then back to the west during 
the night. 

At a quarter past two on the morning of June 5, the submarine 
TAMBOR reported ‘‘many unidentified ships’’ about 90 miles west of Mid- 
way. When this report was relayed to our ships, to Admiral Spruance 
“this looked like a landing, so we took a course somewhat to the northwest 
of Midway at 25 knots. As the forenoon drew on, reports began to come 
in which indicated a retreat and not an attack. While I had not believed 
that the enemy, after losing four carriers and all their planes, would 
remain in an offensive frame of mind, still that possibility could not be 
overlooked, especially with the uncertainty about a fifth carrier in the 
area. The tambor’s report might mean only that the retirement order 
had been slow in being issued or had failed to reach the ships sighted.” 
Therefore at twenty minutes past four course was set to close Midway. 

The TAMBOR trailed her quarry, and with the coming of dawn was 
able to identify them as “two MOGAMi-type cruisers,” now headed due 
west. 

During the morning, Admiral Spruance pursued a westerly course 
to the north of Midway. “As the general situation [and the weather] 
cleared,’’ he says, “it became evident that a choice of objectives for chase 
and attack was the next matter for decision. We had reports of two 
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groups, either of which contained good targets. One was to the west of 
Midway, the other to the northwest. I chose the one to the northwest. 
It was farther away, but it contained the crippled carrier and two battle- 
ships, one of them reported damaged.’’ However, about 500 miles to the 
northwest of Midway there was known to be a weather front, toward 
which the remnant of the enemy striking force was retreating. With a full 
night’s head start, the Japanese had an excellent chance of reaching it. 


II 

Back on Midway during the night of June 4-5, the probability of a 
landing attempt seemed greater when at 1:30 a submarine shelled the 
island. “At this time,” says Captain Ramsey, “our estimate of the situa- 
tion was that the submarine commander was following the original plan 
to create a diversion to cover the attack of a landing party. However, 
in view of the losses now known to have been sustained by the Japanese, 
it was felt, when nothing further developed, that a retreat had been 
ordered and that the Japanese commander was the proverbial one who 
didn’t get the word.” 

A Marine sergeant felt differently. Exhausted, he had managed to 
snatch some sleep. But not for long. Shaken violently, his mattress almost 
pulled away from under him, he opened his eyes to see one of his com- 
pany and heard: 

“Hey, Sarge! Wake up, wake up! Goddamit, we’re being attacked!” 

“Where? What is it?” 

“A submarine 1” 

What the sergeant said is unprintable. The other Marine, leaving 
“on the double,” heard the imprecations dwindle to a mumble. 

By the time he had reached the door, the sergeant was asleep. 

The night was spent in hard work. The gasoline system had not yet 
been repaired, so every man available from the Marine Air Group, Patrol 
Squadron 44, and two Raider companies worked steadily through the 
night loading 45,000 gallons of gasoline in 55-gallon drums and trans- 
ferring it by hand pumps to the planes. They also hung eighty-five 500- 
pound bombs. 

By seven o’clock in the morning the twelve remaining planes of 
Marine Aircraft Group 22 were ready to go. Six SBD-2s under the com- 
mand of Captain Marshall A. Tyler and six SB2U-3s led by Captain Rich- 
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ard E. Fleming roared down the runway and were airborne. Their 
mission was to attack the two MOOAMi-class cruisers, 170 miles to the 
west, Tyler’s Dauntlesses to dive-bomb and the Vindicators to glide-bomb 
from low altitude. 

They had good weather as they flew westward. Forty-five minutes 
after leaving Midway they found an oil slick, and following it found their 
targets. 

Captain Tyler’s unit was at 10,500 feet when the ships were sighted 
so he started to nose down to pick up speed. Choosing the mogami as their 
target, our planes met heavy and accurate antiaircraft fire. Weaving and 
dodging through the bursts, they dropped their bombs and although 
several near hits were seen, no direct ones were observed. 

Then Captain Fleming’s glide bombers began their runs. Attacking 
from the stern, Captain Fleming’s plane was immediately hit by “flak.” 
With smoke pouring from his engine and probably badly wounded, 
Fleming continued on, holding his plane on the course, until he was five 
hundred feet from his target; then he released his bomb and pulled 
away. 

At the pull-out, the plane burst into flames and disintegrated. For this 
feat of courage and devotion to duty that cost him his life, Captain 
Fleming became the first Marine a\dator of the war to receive the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

When the bombing was over, the mogami was listing and turning in 
circles to starboard, as our planes low over the water made their escape. 
Captain Fleming’s plane was the only loss. 

The Japanese cruisers had little respite, for half an hour later eight 
of Major Blakey’s B- 17 s arrived on the scene and harried the mogami and 
MiKUMA once more, although failing to hit either cruiser. Then the 
Fortresses flew back to Midway, refueled and rearmed and took off again 
to search for the carriers reported 400 miles to the northwest. 

It was evening when the B- 17 s found a target. The bad visibility and 
weather in this,area hid the enemy force, but returning they saw a cruiser 
and presented her with their bomb load, reporting at least one hit. 

The last attack of the day from Midway was made by five B- 17 s of 
Flight 93 commanded by Captain Donald E. Ridings. They took off at 
3:45 to try to bomb the carriers. But they had as little success as Major 
Blakey’s planes. They too found a cruiser and attacked her with no 
observed hits. 
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The only two B- 17 s lost during the entire Midway battle were forced 
down at sea following this engagement ; both by running out of gas. 

One was the “City of San Francisco,” donated by citizens of that 
city and piloted by Captain Robert S. Porter. On the second run over 
the enemy cruiser, its emergency gasoline tank fell with the bombs from 
the bomb bay. Leaving the formation and heading for Midway, it was 
last heard from at half past eleven when the plane radioed: “Out of gas 
and landing.” 

The other Fortress, Captain Glen H. Kramer’s plane, exhausted its 
fuel before reaching the island and landed 50 miles out to sea with the 
loss of Sergeant F. E. Durrett, the radio operator. 

As time passed, it became more and more evident that the Japanese 
were in headlong flight. And in their anxiety to leave the hostile waters 
they were following the ancient maxim of self-preservation: Everyone 
for himself. 

Naturally we wanted to follow up our advantage and annihilate 
what forces he still possessed ; there would be that much less with which 
to contend later on ! 

But the Pacific Ocean is a large place. The Japanese fleet was not 
quite a disorganized rabble — but almost. And the pursuit of their forces 
on June 6, the day of last contact, was hampered by the increasing dis- 
tances our scouts and attack groups had to cover. 

Scouts from the enterprise made the first contact of the day, find- 
ing two groups of enemy ships 50 miles apart, approximately 400 miles 
from Midway. 

Twenty-six B- 17 s — ^many of which had been flown from Hawaii as 
reinforcements the previous two days — ^were dispatched to attack the 
southern group of enemy vessels. Unfortunately, they didn’t find their 
objective. Six of them, flying at 10,000 feet, saw a vessel about 25 miles 
east of the calculated enemy position, and twelve bombs were unloaded 
upon it. The target disappeared. 

The jubilant bombardiers had not, however, sunk “a cruiser in fifteen 
seconds,” as some of them thought. Fortunately, indeed, they had missed. 
The “enemy cruiser” was the submarine grayling, which had very wisely 
crash-dived when the first bombs came hurtling down near her. 

Meanwhile, our task force had better success. The hornet sent 
twenty-six scout bombers escorted by eight fighters to the position 
reported by the enterprise scout. Visibility was good, and to the pilots 
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there appeared to be a battleship of the kirishima class, with a cruiser 
and three destroyers. 

Japanese antiaircraft was heavy and accurate as the planes dived to 
the release point. One bomber was lost to the flak, and the others failed 
to make a direct hit. There was no aircraft opposition, so our fighters 
occupied themselves with strafing the destroyers. 

One hour after they had attacked these ships, the hornet squadron 
was back aboard their carrier. Quickly the planes were refueled and 
rearmed as the pilots snatched a cup of coffee and reported on the battle. 

Following the hornet attack, bombers from enterprise engaged two 
heavy cruisers and- two destroyers hurrying westward. One of these was 
the MiKUMA, which had collided with the durable mogami, and most of 
our planes concentrated on her. 

“Our ship,’’ says a Japanese survivor, “received hits on the fo’c’sle, 
bridge area and amidships. The hit on the fo’c’sle put the forward guns 
out of commission. The hit near the bridge area set off some ready- 
service antiaircraft shells, causing considerable damage to bridge struc- 
tue and personnel. Several torpedoes were exploded amidships by the 
hit in that vicinity. The ship caught fire and two destroyers tried to come 
alongside to rescue personnel, but were driven away and forced to abandon 
the attempt to rescue survivors when attacked by an additional flight of 
American aircraft. One of these destroyers received a hit on the stern and 
broke out in flames. I don’t know if this destroyer sank. The mikuma 
capsized and sank within an hour and a half later after initial bombing 
this date. . . 

The MOGAMI, steaming astern of the mikuma and badly damaged by 
her collision the night of June 4-5, also received her share of the bombers’ 
onslaught. When last seen she was smoking heavily, but still under way, 
heading westward at 10 knots with the two destroyers. She survived the 
desperate journey home. 
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The Battle of Midway was ended. What was to have been a swift 
and surprise move into America’s outer defenses had resulted in the 
decisive defeat not only of the Japanese Navy but of the Japanese High 
Command’s pattern of the war. As Admiral Yamamoto and the remains 
of his once so strong fleet struggled through the derisive waves, he might 
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well have remembered that little-emphasized chapter in Japanese naval 
history that tells of Admiral Hideyoshi and the, trouncing he got from 
the Korean Yi-Sun in 1592. 

Almost exactly six months after the attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
balance of seapower in the Pacific was restored and Japanese expansion 
was halted and driven back upon itself. Thereafter the Japanese offensives 
were to be counter-offensives. 

The Battle of Midway was essentially a victory of intelligence. We 
knew of the enemy’s presence, the approximate composition of his force, 
and calculated correctly his manner of approach. The Japanese, on the 
other hand, did not know of the presence of our forces. Iii attempting 
a surprise, they were themselves surprised. The placing of our fleet to fall 
upon the enemy’s flank was a piece of brilliant tactics, skillfully executed. 
Although once again the combat had been of airplane against^ship in the 
main, it was basically a contest of seapower, because the only airplanes 
that scored any verified hits, except for one Marine bomber, were carrier 
aircraft. 

Following the last attack by the hornet planes, our task force broke 
off the chase. The continued high-speed steaming had reduced fuel in 
the destroyers and maury and worden had to be detached. This left only 
four destroyers to protect two carriers from Japanese submarines suspected 
in the area. Also, the Japs had concentrated a large air force on Wake, 
thinking they would shortly be based at Midway ; it would have been fool- 
hardy to come within their range. 

Reluctantly, the American ships reversed course. 

On June 7, Admiral Spruance sent the following message to aU who 
had made the victory possible: ‘‘Our carrier air groups have done a 
magnificent job in spite of the heavy losses suffered on Thursday forenoon 
in the initial attack, which decided the Battle of Midway. Their follow-up 
blows on our retreating enemy were carried out with great determination. 
The Japs’ state of morale at the end of the battle was indicated by 
abandoning to their fate the crew of the MooAMi-class cruiser [Note: the 
mikuma] when the other ships of that group left without effecting rescue 
of personnel. The performance of our ships during this period leaves 
nothing to be desired. . . . The task forces have again helped to make 
history. Well done to all hands !” 

For the submarines the battle had been merely an interlude. Refueling 
at the successfully defended island, they continued on the war patrols 
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from which they had been temporarily diverted. The nautilus, for in- 
stance, went on her first voyage to Japanese waters to sink an enemy 
destroyer and a patrol vessel, and to return to Pearl Harbor on July ii, 
bringing with her a red-and-white life ring to decorate the wall of the 
Officers’ Club at the sub base. 
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Three hundred and seven American lives and 1 50 airplanes were the 
price paid for Midway. 

The cost was to be dearer before the chapter was closed, but so stood 
American losses when the battle was broken off. 

Japan had paid dearly for her excursion east of the date line. Four 
carriers — ^akagi, kaga, soryu and hiryu — ^had been sunk; so had the 
cruiser mikuma and the destroyer arashio. The cruiser mogami was as 
good as lost, a mobile junk yard. The oiler akebono maru was also 
headed for a long stay in the graving docks, and the battleship kirishima 
and destroyer tanikaze had been scarred and needed repair. More than 
2,000 Japanese sailors and aviators had perished, and more than 250 of 
Japan’s finest aircraft had been destroyed. 

Let it be admitted that, heavy as the Japanese losses actually proved 
to be, American claims of damage inflicted were higher. Not until enemy 
records and survivors of that battle could be examined, forty months 
afterward, could the exact score be compiled by the United States 
Strategic Bombing Survey. 

Japanese reports declare no damage to have been inflicted by either 
American high-level bombing or aerial torpedoes, save the hole torn in 
the AKEBONO MARU by the PBY’s tin fish. The only aerial torpedo seen 
to strike a Japanese warship was a dud. 

So, after weighing all the evidence, the American umpires come up 
with this analysis : 

Army Air Force bombers in action were from 17 to 32, B- 17 s and 
B- 26 s. They flew 71 missions, dropped 45 per cent of the bombs, scored 
no direct hits. 

The Marines had from 16 to 34 aircraft engaged, SB 2 U- 3 s, SBDs, 
F 2 A- 3 s and F 4 F- 3 s. They scored one indisputable hit. 

The Navy had from 31 to 36 land-based aircraft aloft, including 15 
amphibious PBY- 5 s, one of which scored the lone torpedo hit. 
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The Navy had from 141 to 225 carrier-based aircraft in the battle. 
They scored 32 direct, identifiable hits. Navy and Marine aircraft carried 
55 per cent of the bombs dropped on 338 missions. 

Sea-air power had leaped to maturity from its inception at Coral Sea 
the month before. 

Again it had wrought more than it realized. Midway proved literally 
if not strategically to be the turning point of the war, for from then on 
it turned ever westward, slowly at first, accelerating after the Japanese 
withdrawal from Guadalcanal, eight months later. 

Captain Yasumi Toyama, chief of staff of the 2nd Japanese Destroyer 
Squadron at Midway, summed it up thus for Captain C. Shands, USN, 
and Colonel Cole, USA, on November i, 1945: 

“The loss of five carriers in May and June, with several others dam- 
aged, made it necessary to reorganize our striking forces. The loss of the 
carriers was later felt in our operations. We were unable to use seaplanes 
for long-range reconnaissance because we had to convert seaplane tenders 
like the ghitose to aircraft carriers. We also had to convert the battle- 
ships ISE and HYUGA to carriers, so they were lost to us for a long time. 

“After Midway we were defensive, trying to hold what we had in- 
stead of expanding.” 

That seems to sum it up. 
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On the afternoon of June 4 the yorktown had been abandoned, 
but only temporarily. At that time the great vessel, shorn of power, seemed 
liable to turn over. As the next morning’s light crept across the surface 
of the sea, the ship was still afloat, though listing badly. And help was on 
the way. 

The minesweeper vireo, dispatched by CINCPAC, took the carrier 
in tow. At first she seemed to succeed, managing to head for Pearl Harbor 
at a speed of three knots. But the load was too heavy, and yorktown’s 
damaged rudders made it impossible to maintain a steady course. 

In the afternoon the gwin (Commander John M. Higgins) and the 
MONAGHAN arrived, and the former put a salvage party aboard. But with 
approaching darkness, they had to be removed before they could accom- 
plish much. 

Captain Buckmaster, with a salvage party of 29 officers and 130 men, 
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returned with the hammann, balgh and benham to his ship during the 
nightj and as soon as it was light enough to see — about 4:15 on the 
7th — ^they went aboard. 

Captain Buckmaster had worked out a careful salvage plan. With the 
HAMMANN Supplying power to operate the pumps, water and chemical 
extinguisher to put out the fires, the captain was optimistic that his ship 
would live to fight again. 

Good progress had been made by the afternoon of the 7th. The 
HAMMANN had found it difficult to keep position on the yorktown stand- 
ing clear of her, so she was secured alongside forward on yorktown's 
starboard side. Captain Buckmaster and his crew knew as well as anyone 
that they were working against time. They had to get their ship moving. 
Wallowing in the water with no way on, her immense bulk was a perfect 
target for a roving submarine. So they deftly and systematically followed 
their salvage plan : bringing the fires under control, reducing the list by 
pumping and counterflooding and by cutting away all removable weights 
from the port side including 5-inch guns and aircraft, bringing the rudder 
amidships to facilitate towing. And, as the yorktown was a fighting ship, 
her remaining guns were to be made fit for action. 

The fire in the rag storeroom had been put out. The water level in 
the engine room and third deck aft had been lowered considerably. One 
5-inch gun had been cut loose on the port side and a second was almost 
ready to go. By r : 3 o in the afternoon, the list had been reduced two 
degrees to 24 

But their work was to be in vain. At 1:35 came the alarm in whose 
dreadful anticipation the work had been carried on: ‘'Torpedo attack!’" 

Four foaming white streaks were sighted to starboard of the carrier, 
heading straight for her scarred flanks. The screech of the general alarm 
aboard the hammann brought those not on duty running to their stations. 
Lieutenant (jg) Charles C. Hartigan, the gunnery officer, promptly 
ordered the forward machine gun to open fire on the torpedoes, hoping 
that a lucky shot might detonate them before they hit. Captain True on 
the bridge called for full astern on the inboard engine in an attempt to 
turn out of the path. 

The engine was just taking hold when the torpedoes struck. Only a 
minute had elapsed since the sighting. 

“The first torpedo,” reported Captain True, “appeared to pass under 
the HAMMANN in the vicinity of the No. 2 gun and exploded against the 
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side of the yorktown. The second torpedo struck the hammann in No. 
2 fireroom. This ‘torpedo apparently broke the ship’s back, as a pro- 
nounced sag was noted in this vicinity. Large quantities of oil, water and 
debris were blown high into the - air, coming down on both hammann 
and YORKTovm.” 

Many, including Captain True, were temporarily stunned either by 
the force of the explosions or by being thrown violently against some 
object. The hammann began to settle rapidly by the head, and the order 
to abandon ship was given at once. 

Two torpedoes hit the yorktown below her island structure, while the 
fourth passed astern. The shock of the explosion was only slightly less 
severe than on the destroyer. The tripod mast whipped sharply, shearing 
the rivets in the starboard leg so that they flew off like bullets. Overhead 
fixtures in the hangar crashed to the deck. Landing gear of planes col- 
lapsed as the decks heaved upward. Men were thrown against bulkheads 
or into the water. 

The hammann disappeared within four minutes of the first explosion, 
but most of the crew managed to get clear. Then a minute later, while 
many men were in the water, a terrific explosion came from the depths 
into which the hammann had sunk. 

What caused this blast is unknown. It could have been one of the 
destroyer’s torpedoes or her depth charges. However, the latter had all 
been set on ‘‘Safe” when the hammann first went alongside the york- 
town, and had been rechecked half an hour before the attack. And 
B. M. Kimbrel, torpedoman first class, in the remaining moments after 
the Japanese torpedoes hit, again made sure of the setting before he 
helped stunned shipmates into life jackets and into the water. Kimbrel 
was himself a casualty, dying in the explosion he had tried to pre- 
vent. 

Some destroyers rescued survivors from the hammann and yorktown 
while others hunted the enemy submarine. Our counterattack lasted all 
afternoon with many contacts and depth-charge attacks, and although 
oil was found, indicating some damage to the Japanese, it is believed 
that the submarine escaped. 

The YORKTOWN didn’t sink at once ; stiU she struggled to keep afloat. 
And Captain Buckmaster was determined that she could yet be saved. 
Because of the approaching darkness, and the more urgent occupation 
of the destroyers in hunting down the raider, he postponed to daylight 
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the resumption of salvage operations. So the vireo took off those of the 
salvage party surviving. 

But it wasn’t to be. At 3:30 in the morning of June 7, the carrier’s 
list began increasing. The sun was just rising over the horizon when the 
YORKTOWN — ^her bulkheads weakened by explosions, her watertight doors 
sprung and warped — gave in to the waters pounding inside her. 

At 5:01, like a tired colossus, hurt beyond pain, the great yorktow’n 
turned on her side and slid beneath the surface of the ocean she had 
fought so hard to free. 

Proud and triumphant to the end, her battle flags flew from their 
halyards. 

Midway was American still. But those tumultuous few June days in 
the North Pacific ended with the Japanese flag flying over some morsel 
of American territory, none the less. 

Far to the north, at the western tip-end of the Aleutians, the enemy 
occupied Kiska and Attu, rocky, peat-covered, fog-wrapped islets, after 
the raid on Dutch Harbor. The landings were effected on June 5-6. It 
was^ an irritant ; it was an insult ; but the United States Navy had other 
Japs to fry. The invaders were left in possession, clinging precariously to 
the dripping rocks, with an occasional air or submarine raid to remind 
them that the United States had not forgotten them, and would be around 
in full force later with dispossess proceedings. 
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Chapter Three 


Solomon Islands 

I 

E ast of the subcontinent of New Guinea, northeast of Australia, an 
irregular chain of islands stretches from southeast to northwest. 
These are the Solomons, so named, we are told, by a sixteenth century 
adventurer-discoverer (and real-estate developer in the gi'and manner) 
to imply that here was the source of Eling Solomon’s treasure. 

For more than five hundred years Japan’s opportunist statesmen- 
soldiers had cried: “Korea is a dagger pointing at the heart of Nippon.” 
Now a more jittery phrasemaker in Tokyo looked at the Solomons and 
declared “The Solomons are a ladder ... !” 

He was right. The Solomons were to be just that for the Allied forces, 
though the climb was to prove arduous, murderous even. 

At the outset of war the Japanese came scampering down the Sol- 
omons’ ladder, from whose bottom rungs they planned to leap upon the 
Austral-American life line. The Allied strategists, viewing the ladder in 
reverse, saw it as the route to the Philippines — and the Japanese home- 
land beyond. 

The battles in the Coral Sea had temporarily checked the Japanese ; 
they had stopped for the time being an all-out assault on Australia, 
though not a slower, piecemeal advance in that direction. And in the 
Battle of Midway the United States had achieved naval parity with the 
enemy for our Pacific sea forces, including Australia’s. 

But parity in numbers differs from parity in strategic position. In the 
summer of 1942, though the Allies had gone far in reducing Japanese 
superiority, they still had distance with which to contend. The western 
line of battle in the Pacific stretched in a shallow arc from the Aleutians 
to the Solomons. In the over-all strategy, the well-considered decision was 
made to apply the major force in the South Pacific. Japan, by establishing 
bases in the northern Solomons and New Britain in January, and at 
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Tulagi in the southern Solomons just before the Battle of the Coral Sea, 
showed that she realized the attractive possibility of harassing and cutting 
Australia and New Zealand’s life line. Conquest of Australia and engulf- 
ment of the oceanic archipelagoes westward was still a hope, although 
a tenuous one, of the Japanese. And the Allies fully knew that here lay 
their opportunity for waging a punishing war of attrition against our 
economically inferior enemy. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff decided in April to make the South-west 
Pacific the area of primary offensive, and with approval of the United 
Nations concerned, created a new command under Vice-Admiral Robert 
L. Ghormley, USN. His mission, as received from Admiral Nimitz, com- 
manding the Pacific Ocean Area, was to ‘‘hold the Island position” to 
“support the operations in the South-west and Central Pacific” and to 
“prepare to launch amphibious offensives against positions held by 
Japan.” This directive was handed to him on May 12. 

On the ist of May, Admiral Ghormley had left Washington on pre- 
liminary orders to set up headquarters in Auckland, New Zealand, and 
arrived there just as the Battle of the Coral Sea was fought to a vic- 
torious conclusion. 

The Admiral’s arrival was auspicious, but there was a lot to be done. 
Then came the Battle of Midway. The enemy was off balance, and dazed 
by that blow to his ambitions. Strategy dictated that he be hit again, and 
hard, and soon. On July 2, Admiral Ghormley received orders to 
initiate the attack as quickly as possible. He had been placed in command 
of all the United Nations land, sea, and air forces in the South Pacific 
Area, with the exception of the land forces specifically assigned to the 
defense of New Zealand. To lead our occupation force as commander of 
the ist Marine Division was Major General Alexander A. Vandegrift. 

D-day was set for August i . This didn’t leave much time for readying 
the division. Originally it had been estimated, while the ist Division was 
training in the United States, that it would not be called to enter combat 
before January i, 1943; its transfer to New Zealand had been for six 
months’ training nearer the scene of eventual fighting. 

But it looked as though the Japs were beating us to the draw. On July 
4 the enemy occupied the north central shore of Guadalcanal Island and 
immediately began building an airfield, wharves and other installations. 
At the same time he began to move down the east coast of New Guinea, 
occupying Ambasi, 120 miles southeast of Salamaua, and Buna. 
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Obviously the Allies had to act soon or the Jap would be so firmly 
entrenched in the area that it would be extremely difficult to throw him 
out. Moreover, the prospect of his seizing the Solomons-New Hebrides- 
New Caledonia line was potentially more menacing to the widely sepa- 
rated Allies than a similar move by us would be to the Japanese. While 
the latter might open the way for a damaging blow to the enemy s 
extended line, his successful occupation of that vital series of islands would 
drive a wedge deeply into the United States-Australia-New Zealand hne 
of supply. 

So. D-day was set at August i, only three weeks after the expected 
arrival of the second echelon of the Marine division. In this time thou- 
sands of complicated logistics problems had to be ironed out, the ships 
combat-loaded, the troops — tired after a long, cramped voyage — ^brought 
up to combat readiness, an efficient operations plan prepared. And all in 
dark secrecy. 

Moreover, to meet the invasion date, the force would have to sail 
from Wellington on July i8 ! 

That decision to stop the Japanese was made by the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, after sitting with Allied representatives of the com- 
bined chiefs, with full realization of the risks involved, both tactical and 
logistical. It meant advancing the date of the first offensive by nearly 
six months, but if it were not done, worse conditions would have to be 
met with more desperate measures. The war would have been indefinitely 
prolonged by severance of our communications with General MacArthur. 
The point was, the Japanese had to be stopped ; that they had to be 
stopped then, and they had to be stopped there. So argued Admiral 
Ernest J. King, Commander in Chief of the U. S. Fleet. 

Planning proceeded in close association with the Supreme Commander 
of the Southwest Area, General Douglas MacArthur. On July 7, Admiral 
Ghormley flew to Australia for a two-day meeting with the General and 
agreements were reached for close co-operation between all forces avail- 
able to the two commanders. 

There the die was cast. As the Admiral stepped off his plane on his 
return to Auckland, he knew that' the first phase in the capture of the 
Solomons — ^the taking of Florida and Guadalcanal islands — ^would have 
to be started as near August i as possible. 

Lights burned late every night as the preparations were stepped up. 
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Added to the tremendous amount of planning necessary for such an 
important undertaking in so short a time was the handicap of meager 
intelligence. Information as to the character of the proposed battle- 
ground, the strength of the enemy holding it, and what they were doing 
was depressingly scant. Other than a few old photographs of the Tulagi 
harbor area, and the conventional small-scale hydrographic charts — ^based 
on decades-old surveys — no adequate maps were to be found. Up to 1941 
the Solomons were islands of small interest except to a few coastal copra 
growers and traders. 

But gradually information came in, as officers, sent on missions to 
Australia, New Guinea, Noumea and Auckland on the most important 
research project of their lives, amassed knowledge from firsthand accounts 
of the traders and colonial reports. Australians who had worked in the 
Solomons, recent refugees, sailors, were located and pumped dry of 
reminiscence. Piecemeal, in a mosaic no jigsaw puzzle can equal, a clearer 
picture of possible enemy strength and likely disposition began to form. 

By July 30, the estimate placed I5850 Japanese in the Tulagi area. 
These consisted of one battalion reinforced (750 men), one antiaircraft 
battalion reinforced (600 men), and naval and air personnel (500 men). 
The bulk of them were concentrated in the islands of Tulagi, Gavutu, 
Tanambogo, Makambo and along the southern shore of Florida Island. 
Installations were thought to consist of a radio station on Makambo, a 
seaplane base at Gavutu, and fuel dumps on several of the islands. There 
were reports of heavy antiaircraft gun emplacements on Tulagi, Gavutu, 
and Tanambogo, as well as coast defense guns. 

On Guadalcanal the enemy was believed to have 5,275 troops com- 
prising the following: one regiment (2,300 men), one antiaircraft regi- 
ment (500 men), one heavy machine-gun battalion (325 men), two 
engineer units (1,050 men), air personnel and service squadrons (200 
men), and a labor unit (900 men). Most of them were believed to be 
concentrated between Kukum, just west of Lunga Point, and the mouth 
of the Tenaru River, with a small garrison at Tetere and other small 
detachments elsewhere. Installations consisted of docks at Kukum and 
Lunga Point, and stores, motor transport, and a radio station at Lunga. 
The airfield southeast of Lunga was believed to have been completed, 
with another at Tetere and possibly a third at Tenaru under construction. 
Artillery apparently consisted of eight heavy antiaircraft guns between 
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Kukum and the Lunga River, four on the hill behind Kukum, and a few 
light guns at scattered points. 

On July 1 6 , Admiral Ghormley issued the basic operation plan for 
the expedition. As surprise was hoped to be a major weapon for our side, 
it was disguised as a call for a full-dress training rehearsal. There was to 
be one in the Fijis, but actually the ist Marine Division was to play for 
keeps, and the task forces organized to get them there and support them 
were in it too. 

The plan provided for three major task forces. Two were placed under 
the command of Vice Admiral Frank Jack Fletcher.^ The first of these, 

^ These forces under Admiral Fletcher consisted of: 

TASK FORCE NAN (Air Support Force), Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes 

Group I — 

Carrier: Saratoga (Capt. DeWitt C. Ramsey) 

Cruisers: Minneapolis (GA) (Capt. Charles E. Rosendahl) 

NEW ORLEANS (CA) (Capt. Walter S. DeLany) 

Destroyers: phelps (Lt. Comdr. Edward L. Beck) 

FARRAGUT (Lt. Gomdr. Henry D. Rozendal) 

WORDEN (Lt. Gomdr. William G. Pogue) 

MACDONOUGH (Lt. Gomdr. Erie V. Dennett) 

DALE (Lt. Gomdr. Anthony L. Rorschach) 

Group 2 — 

Garrier: enterprise (Rear Admiral Thomas G, Kinkaid) 

(Gapt. Arthur G. Davis) 

Battleship: north Carolina (Gapt. George H. Fort) 

Gruisers: Portland (CA) (Capt. Laurance T. DuBose) 

ATLANTA (GLAA) (Gapt. Samuel P. Jenkins) 

Destroyers: balch ^Lt. Comdr. Harold H. Tiemroth) 

MAURY (Lt. Comdr. Gelzer L. Sims) 

GWiN (Lt. Comdr. John M. Higgins) 

BENHAM (Lt. Comdr. Joseph M. Worthington) 

GRAYSON (Lt. Comdr. Frederick J. Bell) 

Group 3 — 

Garrier: wasp (Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes) 

(Gapt. Forrest P. Sherman) 

Cruisers: san frangisco (GA) (Capt. Charles H. McMorris) 

SALT LAKE CITY (CA) (Capt. Emest G. Small) 

Destroyers: lang (Gomdr. James C. Pollock) 

STERETT (Comdr. Jesse G. Coward) 

AARON WARD (Lt. Gomdr. Orville F. Gregor) 

STACK (Lt. Gomdr. Alvord J. Greenacre) 

LAFFEY (Lt. Comdr. William E. Hank) 

FARENHOLT (Lt. Comdr. Eugene T. Seaward) 

Oilers: platte (Capt. Ralph H. Henkle) 

CIMARRON (Gomdr. Russell M. Ihrig) 

KASKASKiA (Comdr. Walter L. Taylor) 

SABINE (Gapt. Houston L. Maples) 

KANAWHA (Comdr. Kendall §•. Reed) 
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Task Force NAN, under Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes, was to provide air- 
craft carrier support for the attack. The second, commanded by Rear 
Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, was the Amphibious Force, and was 
to make the principal attack, transporting and landing the occupying 
force of Marines and defending the transport convoys against surface 
assault. The third force, under Rear Admiral John S. McCain, was to 
supply aerial scouting and advance bombing of the operations area by 
land-based planes and seaplanes. He was directly under Admiral 
Ghormley. 

It was an imposing array of military might, 3 carriers, i battleship, 


TASK FORCE TARE (Amphibious Force), Rear Admiral Richmond K. Turner: 

Transport Group XRAY, Gapt. Lawrence F. Reifsnider: 

Transdiv AFFIRM, Capt. Paul S. Theiss: 

Transports: fuller (Capt. Paul S. Theiss) 

AMERICAN LEGION (Capt. Thomas D. Warner) 

BELLATRix (Comdr. William F. Dietrich) 

Transdiv BAKER, Gapt. Charlie P. McFeaters: 

Transports: MgGawley (Capt. Charlie P. McFeaters) 

BARNETT (Gapt. Henry E. Thornhill) 

GEORGE F. ELLIOTT (Gapt. Watson O. Bailey) 

LIBRA (Comdr. William B. Fletcher, Jr.) 

Transdiv CAST, Capt. Lawrence F. Reifsnider: 

Transports: hunter liggett (Comdr. Louis W. Perkins, USCG) 

ALCHiBA (Comdr. James S. Freeman) 

FOMALHAUT (Comdr. Henry C. Flanagan) 
betelgeuse (Comdr. Harry D. Power) 

Transdiv DOG, Gapt. Ingolf N. Kiland: 

Transports: crescent city (Gapt- Ingolf N. Kiland) 

PRESIDENT HAYES (Gomdr. Francis W. Benson) 
president ADAMS (Comdr. Frank H. Dean) 

ALHENA (Comdr- Charles B. Hunt) 

Transport Group YOKE, Capt. George B. Ashe: 

Transdiv EASY, Capt. George B. Ashe: 

Transports: Neville (Capt. Carlos A. Bailey) 

ZEiLiN (Capt. Pat Buchanan) 
heywood (Capt. Herbert B. Knowles) 

PRESIDENT JACKSON (Gomdr. Charles W. Weitzel) 

Transdiv 12, Gomdr. Hugh W. Hadley: 

Destroyer 

Transports: colhoun (Lt. George B. Madden) 

LITTLE (Lt. Comdr. Gus B. Lofberg, Jr.) 

Mc KEAN (Lt. Comdr. John D. Sweeney) 

GREGORY (Lt. Comdr. Harry F. Bauer) 

Fire Support Group LOVE (with Transport Group XRAY), Capt. Frederick L. 

Riefkohl: 

Fire Section ONE: 

Cruiser: quincy (CA) (Capt. Samuel N. Moore) 
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14 cruiseiis, 31 destroyers, 5 auxiliaries and 23 transports. The logistics 
involved in getting it under way with the maximum possibility for success 
was stupendous. As mentioned previously, the Marine division’s first 
echelon, the 5th Marines, was in New Zealand, had unloaded and was 
ready to re-embark immediately. But the second echelon, the ist Marines, 
had not arrived yet, and it was obvious that both could not combat-load 
their ships simultaneously at the few docks available in Wellington. 
Therefore the 5th Marines had to combat-load at once. 

This work began on July 2, with the equipment of the 5 th Marines, 


Fire Section TWO: 

Cruiser: vingennes (GA) (Gapt. Frederick L. Riefkohl) 

Fire Section THREE; 

Cruiser: astoria (GA) (Gapt. William G. Greenman) 

Fire Section 4: Comdr. Walfrid Nyquist 

Destroyers; hull (Lt. Gomdr. Richard F. Stout) 

DEWEY (Lt. Gomdr. Charles F. Chillingworth, Jr.) 

Fire Section 5: Lt. Gomdr. Francis H. Gardner 

Destroyers: ellet* (Lt. Gomdr. Francis H. Gardner) 

WILSON (Lt. Gomdr. Walter H. Price) 

Fire Support Group MIKE (with Transport Group YOKE), Rear Admiral Norman 
Scott: 

Cruiser: san juan (CLAA) (Gapt. James E. Maher) 

Destroyers: monssen (Gomdr. Roland N. Smoot) 

BUCHANAN (Gomdr. Ralph E. Wilson) 

Minesweeper Group, Gomdr. William H. Hartt, Jr.: 

HOPKINS (Lt. Gomdr. Benjamin Coe) 
trever (Lt. Gomdr. Dwight M. Agnew) 

ZANE (Lt. Gomdr. Peyton L. Wirtz) 

SOUTHARD (Lt. Gomdr. Joe B. Cochran) 

HOVEV (Lt. Gomdr. Wilton S. Heald) 

Screening Group, Rear Admiral V. A. C. Crutchley, RN: 

Cruisers: HMAS Australia (GA) (Gapt. H. B. Farncomb, R.A.N.) 

HMAS CANBERRA (GA) (Gapt. F. E. Getting, R.A.N.) 

HMAS HOBART (GL) (Gapt. H. A. Showers, R.A.N.) 

USS CHICAGO (GA) (Gapt. Howard D. Bode) 

Desron 4, Captain Cornelius W. Flynn: 

SELFRIDGE (Lt. Comdr. Carroll D. Reynolds) 

Patterson (Comdr. Frank R. Walker) 

RALPH TALBOT (Lt. Comdr. Joseph W. Callahan) 

MUGFORD (Lt. Comdr. Edward W. Young) 

JARVIS (Lt. Comdr. William W. Graham) 

BLUE (Comdr. Harold N. Williams) 

HELM (Lt. Comdr. Chester E. Carroll) 

HENLEY (Gomdr. Robert Hall Smith) 

BAGLEY (Lt. Gomdr. George A. Sinclair) 
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reorganized as Combat Group A, being put aboard the transports 

AMERICAN LEGION, FULLER, and NEVILLE, and the CargO ship BELLATRIX, 
in the next few days. 

Departure from Wellington was originally scheduled for July i8, but 
bad weather was dogging the second echelon, making it late. So four days 
were added to the original date. Even this postponement did not relieve 
the situation greatly, as little more than a week was left to unload and 
reload eight ships for combat service. 

The reason for unloading and “combat-loading’^ is due to the neces- 


2 VF Squadrons, 8 VOS seaplanes (5 from Chicago, i each from Australia, 

CANBERRA, and VINCENNES) 

Air Support Group: 

I VF Squadron, plus i additional VF Squadron for initial mission 
3 VSB Squadrons, plus i additional VSB Squadron for initial mission 
Landing Force, Major General Alexander A. Vandegrift: 

Guadalcanal Group, Major General Alexander A. Vandegrift: 

6 VOS Seaplanes, 3 each from astoria and quincy 
Tulagi Group, Brigadier General William H. Rupertus: 

2 VOS Seaplanes from vincennes 

Admiral McCain’s task force of Army, Navy, Marine and New Zealand land-based 
planes were the following: 

At Efate: 

6 Scouts 
18 Fighters 
At Noumea: 

21 Patrol Planes (PBY-5) 

I Patrol Plane (PBY-5A) 

3 Scouts 

38 Pursuit Planes (P-39) 

6 Bombers (Hudsons, RNZAF) 

2 7 Heavy Bombers ( B- 1 7 ) 

10 Medium Bombers (B-26) 

16 Fighters (F4F-3P) 

At Tongatabu: 

6 Scouts 
24 Fighters 
In Fijis: 

9 Patrol Planes (PBy-5) 

3 Patrol Planes, (Singapores, RNZAF) 

12 Bombers (Hudson, RNZAF) 

9 Bombers (Vincent, RNZAF) 

17 Fighters 

12 Medium Bombers (B-26) 

8 Heavy Bombers (B017) 

In Samoa: 

10 Scouts 

17 Scout Bombers 

18 Fighters 
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sity that things needed first on arrival in the target area are loaded last ; 
thus they will be on top of the pile in the ships’ holds or on deck. First 
priority was given to combat equipment, including vehicles and gasoline, 
and ammunition which would be needed immediately. Next came food, 
medical supplies and more gasoline. 

Loading operations were centralfeed at a single large wharf, Aotea 
Quay, which could accommodate five ships at once. The weather was 
bad, cold and extremely rainy, a ‘‘southerly” blowing almost constantly 
from the antarctic. The rain soaked thousands of cardboard containers, 
disintegrating them and spilling their contents. All the stevedoring had to 
be done by the Marines themselves, except for skilled civilians who 
operated some special loading machinery. The Marines, who had just 
arrived from a long voyage in crowded transports, were not in the best of 
physical condition, but they kept at the job, working an around-the-clock 
schedule with eight-hour reliefs. 

Then, just to make sure that all was as should be, a ship all laden 
and battened down would be unloaded for rehearsal, and then reloaded. 
It was tedious labor, but any correctable error not eliminated would 
mean just so much help to the Japs. 

Despite the haste, inadequate dock facilities, and terrible weather, 
the ships were combat-loaded, on the general principle that each transport 
would carry one combat team and all the equipment and supplies needed 
to put that team ashore and keep it in action thirty days. For every three 
combat teams, another cargo ship was loaded with supplies sufficient to 
maintain the three teams in action an additional thirty days. Thus with 
a cargo ship for every three transports, the division was prepared to fight 
sixty days without further support or supply. 

At that, all excess supplies and equipment were eliminated and even 
normal supplies were radically curtailed. Their disposition caused varying 
feelings among the men: no one was saddened as much by the directive 
that each battalion could take only two typewriters as they were by a 
similar ukase that no candy would be carried — its space to be filled by 
more necessary items such as soap, matches, razor blades and cigarettes ! 

At last all was ready. General Vandegrift wrote, just before the ships’ 
departure from Wellington: “We have in each ship everything that is 
needed should it be necessary to detach a team on independent duty.” 

On July 22, the twelve transports and combatant ships under the 
command of Rear Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, with Rear Admiral 
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V. A. G. Crutchley of the Royal Australian Navy second in command, 
sailed from Wellington to rendezvous with the seven remaining cargo 
ships and transports with their escorts coming from San Diego. Rendez- 
vous was to be July 26 in position Lat. 23° 15' S., Long. 180^ 00'. This 
was about 400 miles southeast of the Fiji Islands. There a conference 
would be held of all commanding officers aboard the Saratoga. Then the 
entire force would proceed to Koro Island in the Fijis, which had many 
of the physical characteristics of Tulagi, for rehearsal exercises. 

2 

The rehearsal for our first major assault in the Solomons lasted from 
July 28 to 31, and was as complete as it could be. But that wasn’t much. 
As one Marine officer observed: “Our dress rehearsal stunk. Everything 
went wrong. But like most bad dress rehearsals it seemed to augur for a 
good performance.” 

Both Navy and Marine personnel critically needed practice at land- 
ings. Two complete exercises were scheduled, but there were conditions 
that prevented simulating genuine battle conditions. One was the 
weather, which on July 28 was so bad that use of ships’ boats and lighters 
was impossible and the exercise had to be called off for the day. Also, for 
reasons of security, radio silence had to be observed, which prevented 
practice in ship-to-air, ship-to-land and land-to-air communications. The 
practice would have aided in co-ordinating sea, air and land operations. 

However, much valuable experience was gained, and at the end of the 
rehearsal, on the afternoon of July 31, Admiral Turner convened a meet- 
ing of Task Group commanders on HMAS Australia at which he 
reviewed his operations plans in detail, and General Vandeigrift explained 
his plan for the capture of land positions. 

That night the ships steamed forth, to take the first stride in the long 
journey to Tokyo Bay. The offensive was on 1 

Charlie McFeaters’s mg cawley carried the flag for Task Force 
TARE and at noon on August i, she was at Lat. 19° 03' S., 179^ 09' E. 
The speed of the fleet was only 7 knots. A few miles to the north, Task 
Force 61 steamed on a generally parallel course, her aircraft searching 
ahead and on the flanks for the first sign of danger. 

At noon, August 2, they were about 150 miles southwest of the large 
Fiji island of Viti Levu, and with good weather their average speed had 
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stepped up to 1 1.5 knots. Flying Fortresses from Admiral McCain’s forces 
swooped low over the ships to let everyone learn to recognize them. 

On August 3, the fleet passed the southern New Hebrides, and course 
was changed slightly to the northwest, until on August 5 the 159th 
meridian was reached and the force turned almost due north to the 
Solomons. 

For almost two days the ships moved north. The 19,546 Marines 
packed in the transports wondered what lay ahead. Generally, they were 
understandably solemn. Major Justice Chambers, who commanded one 
of the companies scheduled to make the original landing on Tulagi, says: 
“That night aboard the ships ; it would be pretty hard to describe exactly 
the way the men and the officers were acting. I believe the most impor- 
tant thing was the soberness of the group. Each of us realized that the 
following morning we were going to be called upon to do all the things 
that we had been trained to do, and I think that each of us, deep in his 
own heart, was worried to death for fear that he, as an individual, or all 
of us, as an organization, might fail to do our job and do it properly. 
I know that I was worried to death. I checked my notes over and over 
and over again to see if I had done everything that I thought needed to be 
done. I am convinced that I probably worried my junior officers unduly 
to make sure that their platoons were in proper order. Finally, by nine 
or ten o’clock I was through. I had done everything that I thought needed 
to be done. I had collected the last letters that the boys had written and 
were leaving aboard the ship, because many of us rightly felt that possibly 
we wouldn’t have a chance to write letters for a while, maybe never again. 
The men themselves were serious, it is true. The men were mad, how- 
ever; they were mad clear through, I believe. They had lived, in the 
Raider battalion at least, some four or four and one-half months under 
damn trying conditions. They had left their homes and their families, 
everything that they held really worth while, to come out and live under 
these conditions, and tomorrow morning they were going to get their 
chance to get their hands on the people who were responsible for it. It is 
funny but these green kids were spoiling for a fight.” 

3 

D-day, August 7, 1942, was only an hour and a half old when the 
dark shadow of Guadalcanal’s shore line was' dimly revealed in the light 
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of the waning moon, and a little later the outline of Savo Island was 
visible. 

At ten minutes to three, Task Force TARE split into two groups ; the 
Tulagi attack force passing to the north of Savo, the Guadalcanal group 
going to the south, between Savo and Cape Esperance. 

Japanese patrols had been anticipated in the passages on either side 
of Savo Island, and our naval escorts were fully alert. But the surprise 
was complete. Although the Japanese had radar ashore, it gave them no 
warning — Pearl Harbor in reverse ! There was no challenge and our ships 
slid through the darkness with no sound save the wash of their screws 
and the breaking of the waves from their wakes upon the shore. 

The three aircraft carrier groups of Task Force NAN were also 
approaching. At 5 : 30, an hour before sunrise, they launched their first 
flights. The weather had cleared save for a few scattered cumulus clouds. 
When the planes were well clear of their carriers, they turned on their 
running lights to speed up the necessary business of organizing formations 
for the rendezvous. There was confusion in the groups forming up. The 
three carriers were so close that some planes from one joined up with 
those from another. And to add to the excitement, a brilliant explosion 
suddenly illuminated the rendezvous — ^but it was only a bomb some jittery 
aviator had accidentally released, to explode harmlessly upon hitting the 
water. 

Despite the hurly-burly and mistakes, by the time the first rays of the 
rising sun came over the horizon the planes were over Guadalcanal and 
most of them had found their correct positions in the formations. 

As the amphibious squadrons drew near their objectives, the trans- 
ports made ready. For fully twenty minutes, the Guadalcanal force, led 
by the Chicago, steamed along the silent shore of its island objective. 
The fifteen transports were in two columns of seven and eight ships, 
respectively, arranged in the same order in which they would lie for the 
initial debarkation. At first the men on board were oppressed with the 
dark silence. Tense with the strain of impending battle, they did not know 
whether the enemy's apparent somnolence was real or feigned. No guns 
fired at their approach. No planes appeared to bomb or strafe. 

The surprise was so complete that the surprises were themselves 
surprised. 

Then at 6:13 the morning silence was shattered by the guns of the 
quiNCY. She was responsible for bombarding the shore from Lunga Point 
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west, and had started firing upon the coast in the vicinity of Kukum, 
where a large oil fire was seen very shortly. At the same time a small 
schooner carrying gasoline, crossing ahead from the north toward Kukum, 
was fired upon by the selfridge and the dewey. In a moment our fight- 
ing planes were strafing it too, and wrapped in the intense flames of her 
cargo, she sank. 

Meanwhile Australia, ellet, astoria and vincennes had opened 
up, just as the carrier planes arrived, precisely on schedule. Twenty-four 
dive bombers added to the maelstrom on the shore. At 6:52 an enemy 
•plane came over the president hayes, but it didn’t last long ; American 
fighters downed it a moment later. 

The transports were off Beach Red at 6:47, and three minutes later 
came the order: ^‘Land the landing force!” The men were ready. Boats 
were swiftly hoisted out and the debarkation commenced. The water was 
calm, and the operation was “rapid, smooth and efficient.” 

Across the bay near Tulagi was similar activity. There, surprise also 
had been achieved. As the Neville’s report says: “No shots were fired, 
no patrol' boats encountered, no signs of life were evident until Group 
XRAY opened fire on Guadalcanal objectives across the channel about 
twenty miles away. Then a cluster of red rockets went off from the direc- 
tion of Tulagi.” 

If the rockets were intended as a warning, the Japs had no chance 
to act upon it, for the Tulagi bombardment began at almost the same 
time as that on Guadalcanal. The plans had provided that planes from 
our carriers would strafe and bomb enemy installations fifteen minutes 
before sunrise, which was at 6:33. Promptly at 6:14, while the ships 
were drawing close to the debarkation area, the drone of planes was 
heard overhead and the fighters began ground-strafing. Four minutes 
later the dive bombers started their work. The confused enemy replied 
with random and ineffective antiaircraft fire. One officer remarked that 
“after dropping their bombs, our planes strafed the beaches and pounded 
the daylights out of every building which looked as if it might be hiding 
some Japs.” 

At 6:37, Captain George B. Ashe, commander of Transport Division 
EASY, gave the signal for the landing force to land, and set H-hour at 
eight o’clock, which was right on schedule. 

Our first major offensive in the Pacific was on. 

As the fleet closed in, an unctuous-voiced announcer on Tokyo’s 
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station JOAK, in a propaganda broadcast beamed to the United States, 
asked: ‘‘Where are the United States Marines hiding? The Marines are 
supposed to be the finest soldiers in the world, but no one has seen 
them yet.” 

He was to find an answer sooner than he expected. Even as he spoke, 
the air waves carried another message, one of encouragement to these 
same Marines from Admiral Ghormley in his headquarters aboard the 
ARGONNE in Noumea. 

The nation, the Admiral said, looked to the officers and men of the 
Allied expeditionary forces to electrify the world with a major offensive. 

“Sock ’em in the Solomons!” he urged. 

The Marines have a habit of following ordeiis. . . . 

JOAK’S joker went quickly off the air. 

4 

Landings in the Tulagi area and on Guadalcanal Island had been 
planned approximately to coincide. It had been estimated, from the avail- 
able intelligence data, that the fiercest resistance would be encountered 
on Guadalcanal. Therefore the majority of our forces were concentrated 
to make the landing there. But as General Vandegrift says in his report: 
“The attack on Guadalcanal was premised on an estimate of defensive 
strength which proved entirely erroneous.” 

Although Guadalcanal was to become the scene of fierce and costly 
combat, the initial landing there proceeded with amazing smoothness on 
Beach Red between Lunga and Koli points, the morning of August 7. 

The enemy had fled to the hills. 

Across the strait it was different. The landings on Florida Island', near 
Haleta and Halavo on Tulagi Island at Beach Blue, and on Gavutu 
Island met with resistance of varying but lusty strength. On Tulagi the 
Imperial 3rd Kure Marines, believing at first that the American bom- 
bardment was merely an air raid, had hidden in a maze of strongly 
fortified dugouts they had constructed during their three-month tenure. 
Emerging, this force of about three hundred men under Lieutenant (jg) 
Yoshikichi Yoshimoto fought bitterly and cunningly. They were defeated 
only by annihilation in a “do or die” counterattack early in the morning 
of August 8, twenty-two hours after the Marines landed. 

Gavutu and Tanambogo were pitted with strong defensive caves that 
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covered all approaches. Some of the defenders managed to swim to 
Florida Island during the two nights following our landing, where they 
were finally accounted for during the ensuing four months. 

Captain E. J. Crane’s Company B, Combat Team A of the 2nd 
Marines, made the first landing at Haleta at 7:40, debarking from the 
PRESIDENT JACKSON. Guided by Pilot Officer C. E. Spencer of the Royal 
Australian Air Force, they had left their transport under a protective fire 
from the san juan, bughanan and monssen. The barrage lifted as the 
Marines approached the narrow, palm-fringed beach, and they landed 
without opposition. 

While Captain Crane and his men were approaching the shore, prepa- ' 
ration for the major assault on Beach Blue at Tulagi was under way. The 
I St Raider Battalion, carried by the Neville, little, golhoun, Gregory 
and MG KEAN, was heading toward its objective in the landing boats. 

Shortly after 7:40, the san juan, her shore bombardment of Haleta 
done, turned her guns on Hill 208 in the center of Tulagi’s southwest 
coast. Ten minutes later she was joined by the monssen and bughanan, 
which moved in to give five minutes of close fire support while the boats 
were about three-quarters of a mile from the beach. A scout-bombing 
squadron added to the Japs’ discomfiture on the northeastern side of the 
island. 

Five minutes before' eight o’clock, naval fire ceased. At exactly eight, 
right on schedule, the boats ground on the reef ; the Raiders leaped over- 
board and waded ashore. The only opposition was a sniper, who hit one 
man as the Marines splashed ashore and climbed the steep rise of beach 
to plunge into the thick jungle growth behind it. 

This first wave was composed of Company B under Major Lloyd 
Nickerson (who was later wounded and relieved by Captain W. Sperling) 
and Company D under Major Justice Chambers. Avoiding the trails along 
each side of the island, which ran between steep cliffs, the two companies 
pushed straight across country before turning southeast along the far 
shore, where Company B quickly secured the village of Sasapi. Com- 
panies A and C under Captain L. W. Walt and Major Kenneth Bailey 
landed in the second wave and began the advance southeast along the 
shore. ^ 

“It wasn’t very easy going,” said Major Chambers. “As we began to 
work through the jungle and drive toward the eastern end of the island, 
the enemy resistance became stronger, and as we pushed them back upon 




PLATE XVII — In their drive into the South Pacific the Japs set up fleet and air bases so quickly 
it was obvious their plans for conquest had been long in the making. Southernmost outpost 
reached was Tulagi^ off the west coast of Florida Island, the Solomons. As Marines landed on 
Guadalcanal, U. S. Navy carrier planes and Allied warships bombarded new Jap military in- 
stallations on Tulagi, setting large fires (above). Other fortified islets near Tulagi were also sub- 
jected to heavy attacks. Tanamboga (below) shows the havoc wrought by the air-surface barrage. 






PLATE XVIII — Guadalcanal became the primary 
objective of our campaign to halt the Japanese 
rush into Melanesia when aerial photographs 
revealed that the Japs had not only a good air 
strip there, but had begun the erection of a 
substantial fortified base, with wharves, ware- 
houses, supply dumps and other installations. 

{above) Major General A. A. Vandegrift, 
USMC, commander, First Marine Division, 
Guadalcanal. {Official Navy painting by Lt. 
Dwight C. Shepler^ USNR.) 

{upper left) Under the protection of a heavy 
ship and aerial barrage, U. S. Marines land on 
Guadalcanal, August 7, 1942. One of their first 
acts was to raise the Stars and Stripes, the first 
time on territory recaptured from the enemy. 
{U. S. Marine Corps Photo.) 

{center left) Like water bugs, amphibious craft 
zigzag through reefs and enemy mortar fire to 
land Marines on Florida Island. 


{lower) They succeeded in crossing the mouth 
of the Tenaru to meet sudden death. Bodies of 
Japs lie where they fell on the beach at 




PLATE XIX — {above) Vice Admiral Robert L. 
Ghormley, USN, commander. United Nations 
Forces, South Pacific. 

{upper right) “Just a heavy dew, indigenous 
to these parts,” one Marine remarked grimly 
as the chow line became a water line. The 
Marine camp on Guadalcanal was flooded 
when a sudden rainy season downpour caused 
the nearby streams to overflow. 

{center) Jap bombers, hugging the water, run 
the gauntlet of heavy antiaircraft fire from the 
U. S. fleet covering the landing operations of 
the Marines off Guadalcanal, August 7, 1942. 
The bombers intended to attack the transports 
{extreme left) but were driven off. 

{lower) When advance patrols and mortar fire 
were unable to dislodge Jap strong points in 
the Guadalcanal jungle, 105-mm howitzers 
were brought up to blast them out. Here a 
“105” hurls a shell over the copra plantation 
in the background at a Jap sniper’s nest far 
beyond. When someone made the remark that 
the Marines weren’t such good jungle fighters, 
the reply was, “Hell, when they get through 
with the preliminaries, there just ain’t any 
more jungle!” 






PLATE XX— Some of these ships were already veterans of Atlantic and Pacific warfare, but others 
received their baptism of fire in the series of fierce and sanguinary naval battles that defended 
our toehold in the Solomons, during the weeks following the landing of the first Marines, in 
August, 1942. 

Left row, top to bottom: USS south Dakota, battleship; USS san juan, cruiser; USS lang, 
USS DEWEY, destroyers. Eighty row, top to bottom: USS north Carolina, USS Maryland', 
battleships; USS southard, high-speed minesweeper; and USS platte, oiler. 
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PLATE XXI — Against, in many cases, Japanese naval and air superiority, these and sister ships 
gradually pushed the enemy back up the Solomons’ “ladder.” Some were in action, their men 
at battle stations, for days at a time. It was fortunate the Japs did not know that often their 
ammunition and fuel and other supplies were down almost to zero when an action was 
broken off. 

Left row, top to bottom: USS Washington, battleship; USS Honolulu, cruiser (on her battle 
station, “Iron Bottom Bay”); USS pensacoha, cruiser; and USS worden, destroyer. 

Right row, top to bottom: USS Colorado, battleship; USS russell, destroyer; USS trever, 
high-speed minesweeper; and USS sabine, oiler. 
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PLATE XXIII— The “pagoda’’ (above) on Henderson Field was built by the Japs to house their 
operations staff. It survived a number of bombings, both ours and Japantse untfl 
wrecked by a near miss after which it was torn down. (U. S. Marine Corps Photo.) (below) 
The Jap air strip, near Lunga Point, Guadalcanal, shortly after its capture bv our forces It 
^ runway and a few revetments, but the Japs were working feverishly to 
prepare it for long-range bombers, that would have menaced our vital lifeline to Australia. ^ 



PLATE XXIV — This is one of the most remarkable and historically valuable photographs taken 
during World War IL It shows almost all of the ranking U. S. Marine Corps officers who led the 
landing operations and earliest fighting on Guadalcanal. Heroes all, many of them later were 
to see action also in other Marine campaigns and victories throughout the Pacific, right up to 
the gates of Tokyo. This great picture was snapped against a jungle hillside, August ii, 1942, 
only four days after the initial assault of the Guadalcanal beaches. 

Left to right, first row: Col. George R. Rowan, Artesia, Miss.; Col. Pedro A. Del Valle, 
Alexandria, Va. ; Col. William C. James, Summerton, S. C. ; Major General Alexander A. 
Vandegrift, Washington, D. C.; Col. Gerald C. Thomas, Charleston, S. G.; Col. Clifton B. 
Cates, Memphis, Tenn.; Col. Randolph McC. Pate, Washington, D. G.; and Comdr. Warwick 
T. Brown, USN. 

Second Row: Col. William G. Whaling, Washington, D. C.; Col. Frank B. Goettge, Kent, Ohio; 
Col. LeRoy P. Hunt, Berkel^, Calif.; Lt. Col. Frederick C. Biebush, Marion, Ohio; Lt. Col. 
Edwin A. Pollock, Augusta, Ga. ; Lt. Col. Edmund J. Buckley, Bethlehem, Pa. ; Lt. Col. Walter 
W. Barr, Augusta, Ga. ; and Lt. Goi. Ra>Tmond P. Coffman, Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Third Row: Lt. Col, Francis R, Geraci, Annapolis, Md.; Lt. Col. William E. Maxwell, Alex- 
andria, Va. ; Col. Edward G. Hagen, Cranford, N. J. ; Lt. Col. William N. McKelvy, Washington, 
D. G.; Lt. Col. Julian N. Frisbee, Clearwater, Fla.; Major Milton V. O’Connell, Germantown, 
Pa.; Major William Chalfont HI; Captain Horace W. Fuller; Major Forest G. Thompson, 
Salisbury, Md. 

Fourth Row: Major Robert G. Ballance, Champaign, III.; Major Henry W. Bues, Jr., Ridley 
Park, Pa.; Major James G. Frazer, Seattle, Wash.; Major Richard H. Crockett, Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Lt. Col. Leonard B. Cresswell, Lexington, Miss.; Major Robert O. Bowen, Bremerton, Wash. ; 
Lt. Col. John A. Bemis, Great Falls, Mont.; Major Robert B. Luckey, Annapolis, Md. ; Lt. Col. 
Samuel G. Taxis, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lt. Col. Eugene H. Price, Baltimore, Md. 

Last Row: Lt. Col. Merrill B. Twining, Portland, Oregon; Lt. Col. Walker A. Reaves, Browns- 
\ulle, Ala.; Lt. Col. John De W. Macklin, Groveport, Ohio; Lt. Col. Hanley C. Waterman, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Major James C. Murray, Seville, Ohio. {U. S. Marine Corps Photo.) 




{center) At first the wounded in 
the Guadalcanal fighting could be 
evacuated only by landing craft, a 
slow and painful procedure aggra- 
vated by exposure to heat and in- 
sects. 


PLATE XXV — When bare survival of 
the hale and hearty was so much a 
problem every minute during early 
Guadalcanal days, taking care of 
the wounded can only be described 
as a nightmare, say Navy" “medicos” 
who followed the Marines ashore. 
Yet our casualties, compared to the 
defending Japs, were comparatively 
light, and the unceasing effort to 
get the wounded back to places of 
safety is one of the bright pages in 
the annals of the Navy Medical 
Corps in World War II. 

{right) A Japanese building that 
survived the U. S. preliminary 
bombardment is converted into a 
regimental sick-bay. Later this 
building was destroyed by a Jap 
bomb dropped by “Washing Ma- 
chine Charley.” 


{right) As soon as SCAT (South 
Pacific Combat Air Transport) 
planes could be landed at Guadal- 
canal, the old method of evacuating 
wounded by ship was largely re- 
placed by swift passage by air. 
Hundreds of sick and wounded 
soldiers, sailors and Marines were 
thus moved swiftly to islands, be- 
hind the combat front, where they 
could receive the treatment that 
saved many who otherwise would 
have died, or been invalids for life. 
The first white women to reach 
war-torn Guadalcanal were nurses 
aboard hospital planes. ( U. S. 
Marine Corps Photo.) 



PLATE XXVI — It did not take Ma- 
rines long to rig up some of the 
“comforts of home/’ or, at any rate, 
a reasonable facsimile thereof. The 
Japs, in their hasty abandonment of 
the Guadalcanal air strip and its 
facilities, left many pieces of equip- 
ment which resourceful Marine en- 
gineers and Seabees converted to 
their own use. 


{upper) An old oil drum, some 
pipe, and a block and tackle — and 
you have one of the jungle’s prime 
luxuries, a shower bath. 


{center) Foxhole central. To escape 
strafing and shrapnel during the 
constant bombing of U. S. positions 
on Guadalcanal, a bomb-proof shel- 
ter was built for the telephone ex- 
change and its Marine operator. 
The switchboard, with connecting 
linds from headquarters to all field 
forces, was portable and could be 
moved on a few moments’ notice. 


{lower) Jap bombing, at first, was 
amazingly accurate. These smoking 
ruins are all that remain of one of 
our airplane hangars, after a direct 
hit by an enemy bomber. The raid 
also destroyed most of the ready 
ammunition available at the time. 



PLATE XXVII — ^An Army moves on 
its stomach — and so do Marines, 
although in the early days of the 
Guadalcanal campaign “chow” was 
often only cold K-rations. Hot 
meals, when they could be had, and 
then only twice a day, were pre- 
pared with the most primitive 
equipment after field kitchens were 
bombed out, as they often were. 

{upper) Nobody could say that 
these flapjacks weren’t “safe” — 
they were cooked on one! An old 
Jap strongbox was turned on its 
side, the top and bottom cut out 
and a piece of pipe rigged as a flue 
to make a strange but efficient 
griddle. 

{center) A Marine machine gun- 
ner, tommy gun on knee, leaves a 
newly-dug trench near the Guadal- 
canal front line for a little quick 
chow. 

(lower) Jungle cafeteria- Marines 
line up with their mess gear at an 
outdoor “beanery” near the front 
lines. This picture was taken just 
after the Marines had blasted the 
Japanese out of several heavily 
fortified positions on Guadalcanal. 
Soup tastes just as good out of a 
nice clean garbage can — if you’re 
hungry enough 1 





PLATE XXVIII — (left) This is 
the famous Raider’s Ridge, 
or Bloody Nose Ridge, as it 
is sometimes called, where 
600 Japanese were killed in 
bitter fighting, September 
13-14, 1942. U. S. Marine 
Raider battalions, supported 
by heavy artillery' fire, halted 
wave after wave of enemy 
troops trying to break 
through to Henderson Field, 
vital Guadalcanal airport. 


tncin personally oy Admirs.! 
Nimitz in the field, they are, 
left to right: Major John 
Smith, Hubbard, Oregon, 19 
planes; Major Robert D. 
Galer, Seattle, Washington, 
II planes; and Captain 
Marion E. Carl, Lexington, 
Oklahoma, 16 planes. 



( left ) Shark-nosed Army 
fighters (P-40S) joined with 
Navy and Marine planes to 
take a heavy toll of Japa- 
nese aircraft, although many 
times they were outnumbered 
ten or more to one. Army 
Flying Forts from Espiritu 
Santo and planes from the 
Royal New Zealand Air 
Force played an important 
part in the Guadalcanal cam- 
paign. 






PLATE XXIX — {right) Like 

weird creatures from another 
world Jap landing craft lie 
shattered and grounded on 
the bottom of Guadalcanal’s 
Lunga River, eloquent testi- 
mony to the marksmanship 
of the American forces. 
Neither the enemy’s landing 
craft nor tank lighters were 
as efficient or as versatile as 


{right) Wounded mastodon 
at bay. This big Jap tank was 
captured when it rammed it- 
self against a tree trunk and 
stuck in the oozing mud. 
Tanks proved good jungle 
fighting weapons, because 
they could not only cover the 
advance of infantry, but they 
quickly cleared a wide road- 
way for troops and trucks as 
well. 


{left) This small Japanese 
field piece was captured dur- 
ing the early stages of the 
Battle for the Solomons. It is 
a 70-min gun, classified as an 
infantry weapon. When 
enemy guns were in working 
order, and ammunition 
plentiful, they were often 
turned on their makers by 
the Marines. {U. S. Marine 
Corps Photo.) 




PLATE XXX — ^Jungle fighting involved 
many techniques new to American 
military forces^ despite the previous 
experience of Marines with guerrilla 
bands in Nicaragua, Haiti and else- 
where in the American tropics. Natives 
were generally loyal to the Allied com- 
mand, and supplied invaluable infor- 
mation. 

{upper) Sergeant-Major Vouza, of the 
Solomon Island native police, was cap- 
tured by the Japs and tortured with a 
bayonet when he refused to reveal se- 
crets about our forces on Guadalcanal. 
Left for dead, Vouza escaped and re- 
turned to a U. S. Marine camp with 
valuable information. He was later 
awarded the Navy Cross, highest U. S. 
naval decoration. 

(center) A U. S. Marine shows a com- 
panion how he looks in a Japanese 
sniper’s jacket, made of long-haired 
animal’s skin (probably monkey). The 
skin blended so well with underbrush 
that the sniper could scarcely be seen, 
even at a close distance. 

(lower) A Navy combat artist here il- 
lustrates the proper method to cross a 
jungle river in enemy territorv\ The 
“point” of the patrol crosses the slug- 
gish river single file, with never more 
than one man in midstream at a time, 
deploying on the opposite bank to 
cover the crossing of the rest of the 
men. The painting was made from 
sketches prepared by the artist while 
accompanying Marine patrols on 
Guadalcanal. (Watercolor by Lt. 
Dwight C. Shepler, USNR.) 



PLATE •: dcsi — -{upper) A bolt out of the 
blue, this thin plume of smoke seemed 
to anxious watchers on Guadalcanal, 
during the early stages of the fighting. 
But fortunately, it was a Jap plane, 
shot out of the sky by a U. S. Marine 
fighter plane. In one day. Marine fly- 
ers shot down 23 out of 25 enemy 
planes that came to harass the beach- 
head established in the Solomons. It 
was the first big air reverse for the 
Japs. 

{center) Squarely on the middle of 
Henderson Field runway lands a Jap 
500-pound bomb. In addition, the 
“Tokyo Express,” as the Jap night fleet 
was called, had been dropping shells 
up to 14-inch calibre on the strip. But 
somehow, the Seabees and Marine en- 
gineers managed to fill in the holes and 
have the runway serviceable a few 
hours afterward, to the amazement 
and consternation of Jap fighter pilots 
who expected no American air oppo- 
sition. {U. S. Marine Corps Photo.) 
{lower) The battle of supply went on 
constantly at the Guadalcanal beach- 
head. Tired and dusty Marines and 
bluejackets labored from dawn until 
dark, and sometimes later, day in and 
day out, unloading desperately needed 
ammunition, gasoline, food and other 
equipment, despite sporadic Jap sub- 
marine and air attacks. It was a thank- 
less but highly necessary job, done un- 
der extremely trying conditions, but 
every man knew that his safety, and 
perhaps his life, depended upon get- 
ting supplies to the right place, but 
qu' ■ ■ 



PLATE ^XXII— At the edge of Guadalcanal’s vital air field, Marines lay their rifli 
a minute to wield pick and shovel in the construction of better fortifications and entrenc 

in hoL ^ ^ U. S. radio station, after a direct h 

Jap bomb during one of the many air raids launched against our forces on Guadalcanal. 
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themselves it became progressively harder to work them out. . . . 
Casualties began to get pretty heavy in both killed and wounded. We 
found that the Japanese had many dugouts both for machine guns and 
for riflemen. Some of these dugouts were quite large and connected with 
others by tunnels, so that when you would blast them out of one dugout 
you would find there was no one there and a hole through which they 
crawled farther on. It was slow, tortuous progress. . . . The Japanese 
who had been overrun and by-passed during this assault were literally 
sleeping with us that night. They were everywhere, and all night they 
were sniping, shouting at us, throwing grenades at us, whistling, and 
carrying out all the tricks of the trade which we had read about in the 
pamphlets, but, I suspect, none of us ever believed.’* 

The landing had just been accomplished on Tulagi when the san 
JUAN got sound contact on a submerged submarine, outside Gavutu 
Harbor. She attacked immediately with depth charges and although an 
oil slick surfaced the water, there was no further evidence of destruction. 
Leaving destroyers to search the area, the cruiser resumed her next 
scheduled bombardment, which was to fire again at Hill 208, and then 
the prison at the south end of the island. 

At 8 : 30, Combat Team 2 of the 5th Marines under Colonel Harold 
E. Rosecrans landed from the neville and advanced rapidly behind the 
Raiders. At 9:00 two tanks were put ashore from the president jagk- 
SON. By 10:12 all assigned waves had landed on the beach. 

After Beach Blue, our next landing was scheduled for 8:30 at Halavo, 
by the remainder of Combat Team A of the 2nd Marines from the 
PRESIDENT JACKSON. A little before eight the landing boats were on their 
way and their fire support group, consisting of the hovey, hopkins, 
TREVER, southard and ZANE of Mine Squadron 2 under Commander 
William H. Hartt, Jr., were taking position to give them protection. As 
they did so, a battery on Gavutu opened fire at a range of about two 
miles. Commander Hartt, on the hopkins, immediately gave the order 
to open fire. 

The enemy guns found the range and there were a number of 
close misses, but the shells were of small calibre and no damage was 
done* 

Fifteen minutes later — at 8 ; 45 — ^the Marines were ashore at Gavutu. 

The fourth landing in the Tulagi area was made on Gavutu by the 
I St Parachute Battalion, commanded by Major Robert H. Williams, who 
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went prosaically ashore in boats from the heywood. They were organ- 
ized into three waves, the first to land at H plus 4^hours, or noon. 

About 10:30 the first wave of the landing boats left the assembly 
area and started the 7-mile run to the departure line. The other waves 
followed at 5-niinute intervals. 

To many Marines this was the worst part of the landing. Bouncing 
in their shallow-draft craft bucking the choppy waves, seasickness and a 
complete drenching was their lot. And because coral reefs almost sur- 
rounded the island, the landing had to be made on the northeastern side, 
not far from the causeway connecting the island with Tanambogo, thus 
lengthening the sea trip as well as exposing them to fire from Tanam- 
bogo. 

Supported by fire from the san juan, monssen and bughanan, our 
boats rounded the southern promontory of Gavutu, to be met with sniper 
fire from a wrecked Japanese four-motored bomber on the reef. As our 
boats turned west about 200 yards from the beach they were greeted 
with scattered fire, which grew heavier as they neared and the support- 
ing fire lifted. 

They touched shore exactly fifteen seconds after noon. The Japanese 
let them land, but as the men started to cross the beach, many men 
were cut down by the heavy cross fire. 

The second wave came in shortly behind the first and beached only 
a minute and a half later. Three Marines were hit before they could 
leave the boat and others were shot in the water. While the boats were 
backing off, one was hit and sunk by a hand grenade thrown from the 
shore. 

Because of the opposition, the third wave was rushed in eight min- 
utes ahead of schedule, suffering severe casualties in its landing. 

One man out of every ten who landed was a casualty. Hills honey- 
combed with dugouts commanded the beach, and the Japanese were 
well armed with machine guns, rifles and automatic rifles. But despite 
the heavy defenses, the Marines slowly moved in. 

Across the water on Guadalcanal Island, the first troops landed with- 
out opposition on Beach Red between Lunga and Koli points. During 
the day 11,000 Marines were shuttled ashore, and supplies were piling 
up on Beach Red faster than they could be moved away. 

Major Donald Dickson went in with the fourth wave; the ist 
Battalion of the 5th Marines naturally expected “we would bump into 
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something very shortly after we got ashore. . . . The men had moved 
on inward, but there was still no answering fire from the Japs. . . . We 
crossed a field of grass which was about shoulder high, moved inland, 
for probably one and a half to two miles. We had to cross the Ilu River, 
and that was one of the things we had looked forward to with a little 
worry, because we understood the Ilu River had rather steep banks and 
very muddy bottom, and we didn’t quite know how we were going to 
bridge it. But one of our brilliant boys, I don’t know who it was, sug- 
gested we build bridges on top of amphibious tractors ; I think that was 
an example of somebody using his head. 

‘‘Well, our men continued on a way farther and it was not until about 
noontime when we got our first sight of the Japs, when they sent over 
high-level bombers, and the antiaircraft on the ships opened up. We 
weren’t able to see a good deal of that, because we were in rather dense 
jungle, but we could see some of the bursts up through the trees. The 
bombers flew off and we decided to push on farther to the left. By that 
time the ist Marines were landing in our support. They were taking over 
the left, so we changed direction and moved to the right to pass the air- 
field and eventually to arrive at Kukum Beach. That would cut Lunga 
Point off from the rest of the Japs. 

“We were still going very carefully, because we expected almost every 
step that we were going to bump into the Japs. They hadn’t put up any 
fight that we could see at all. As far as I know, they hadn’t fired a shot. 
The effect it had on our men* wasn’t particularly good because every- 
body was jittery ; they expected that they were going to bump into the 
Japs any minute and were wondering why they didn’t, which made many 
say, ‘Those damn Japs are setting a trap for us that we’re going to walk 
into any moment.’ We bedded down that first night and that feeling had 
its effect in that the sentries would fire at almost anything. It was dan- 
gerous even to get up to go to the head. 

“We moved out the next morning and got to the edge of what was 
later called Henderson Field. It was apparently deserted ; it looked only 
like a large meadow. We saw one building on it which was later called the 
Pagoda, and we sent patrols across to that. Then we came to the first 
Japanese camp. I went through it with several other people, to look it 
over. There had been no Marines through it at aU up to that time, and 
I could see then how the Japs had rushed off when our shelling com- 
menced. They had just taken off, leaving food on the tables. There was 
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aU kinds of gear left there ; blacksmith’s shops, quartermaster’s store- 
rooms and garages with hundreds of bicycles — ^most of them with flat 
tires, though ! . . . • 

‘‘We continued on and passed through another large Japanese camp, 
probably the largest on the island. Tents were in pretty bad shape, a good 
many of them knocked over ... the trees had been split and splintered. 
At the center of the camp was apparently the Japanese headquarters. 
There was any number of caps in there, starched white uniforms, swords, 
medals, all sorts of things that the Japs would have taken along if they’d 
had any time. There were several cans of hardtack that had been opened 
and apparently just a few fistfuls taken out before they took off. There 
was a big quartermaster’s supply building, containing all kinds of food, 
dried fish, a whole storehouseful of rice. There was also a quantity of 
Jap beer and saki, a lot of Japanese cigarettes and candy/’ 

5 

It is not known exactly when the commanding officer of the Japanese 
Eighth Fleet first learned of the American attack on Guadalcanal. But 
the Japanese reaction is remarkable for the speed with which decision to 
recapture the area was made and the speed with which the plan was put 
into action. 

The planes that the Marines saw above the fronds of the trees around 
midday of August 7 were twenty-two enemy twin-engined bombers, and 
the first 'Counterattack ordered by Admiral Masao Kanazawa from 
RabauL At the same time a task force of the cruisers chokai, kako, 

FURUTAKA, AOBA, KINUGASA, TENRYU and TATSUTA with dcStroyCrS of 
the Japanese 4th Destroyer Division were making ready for sea; their 
miffiion was to make a high-speed run and follow up the bombing attack 
by a surface annihilation of the American transports. 

As the bombers winged over Bougainville Island heading southeast- 
ward, they were spotted by a’ coastwatcher.^ His warning reached our 
ships at 10:45 and immediately the signal, “Repel air attack,” was 
hoisted. 

^ Coastwatchers, mainly Australians, provided a network of intelligence through- 
out the Pacific islands. Some of them were planters and traders who had won the con- 
fidence of the natives, spoke their languages, and were concealed and supplied with 
information by them. Using small, hand-powered radios, the coastwatchers broadcast 
their observations to our forces. 
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Aboard all the ships lookouts scanned the sky; antiaircraft crews 
manned their guns, and waited. 

At a quarter past one in the afternoon, the Chicago’s radarman 
spotted a number of “pips” on his scope: “Aircraft bearing 315"^ True, 
range 43 miles!” 

Five minutes later they could be seen coming over Savo Island at 
10,000 to 14,000 feet. With their bright silver bodies they looked more 
like commercial airliners on a parade. 

As the planes approached, screening ships and transports opened fire. 
One enemy bomber staggered, then crashed into the sea. Then a second 
fell in flames, and a third began to lose altitude and disappeared over the 
Guadalcanal hills trailing smoke. The other planes dropped their bombs 
without scoring a hit, and within ten minutes they were gone. 

A little over an hour later seven to ten dive bombers appeared and 
directed their attack at the screening squadron off Guadalcanal. Diving 
steeply, one scored a hit on the mugford forward of her superstructure 
deck, killing twenty-two and wounding seventeen. The bomb caused con- 
siderable material damage and started a fire, but repairs were made 
within a few hours. The bomber paid for its victory in the antiaircraft 
fire of the other ships. 

Our fighters were doing their part. Eight patrolling F 4 F- 4 s from the 
ENTERPRISE led by lieutenant (jg) Theodore S. Gay were vectored to 
Tulagi, where they intercepted bombers protected by Zeros. One bomber 
was shot down by Lieutenant Vincent P. DePoix and four others were 
damaged before the Zeros forced our fighters to take refuge in near-by 
clouds. Although our planes were badly shot up, all hands returned safely 
to the carrier, including Machinist J. A. Achten who had to be r^cued 
from the water off Tulagi. 

At about the same time, eight SBDs from the enterprise, Lieutenant 
Carl H. Horenburger leading, were attacked by two Zeros. One of the 
enemy fighters went doWn in flames, while the other escaped* 

Another group of enterprise planes under Lieutenant (jg) Gordon 
E. Firebaugh, on combat patrol over the transports, sighted the bombers 
and Zeros at the southeast tip of Santa Isabel Island. While three engaged 
the Zeros the remaining three got through to the enemy bombers. Ensign 
Robert M. Disque shot down one and Radio Electrician Thomas W. 
Rhodes destroyed a Zero. Of our six fighters, three^ — ^piloted by Lieutenant 
Firebaugh, Aviation Machinist’s Mate William H. Warden, and Aviation 
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Pilot i/c William J. Stephenson, Jr. — did not return, though Firebaugh 
and Warden were later rescued, 

A flight launched at i : 54, led by Machinist Donald E. Runyon, 
managed to cut deeply into the enemy’s second formation of raiders. At 
about 2:30 these four fighters sighted a formation of Japanese dive 
bombers near Lunga Point. Attacking, Machinist Runyon shot down two 
bombers, and Ensign Harry A. March, Jr., and Aviation Pilot i /c How- 
ard S, Packard got one each. 

The sky was pocked with ack-ack and smeared with the smoke trails 
of plunging planes, too often the funeral pyres of our own men who 
found the lightly armored Jap Zeros to be as fast and deadly as adver- 
tised. 

Two groups of SARATOGA Wildcats climbing to attack an oncoming 
formation of bombers were pounced upon by Zeros. Three of the eight 
fighters brought their damaged planes back to the “Sara.” Five were 
lost — Lieutenant James J. Southerland, Ensign R. L. Price, Lieutenant 

C. A. Tabberer, Lieutenant (jg) W. M. Holt and Ensign J. R- Daly. 
Daly was subsequently rescued from the water. The Japs lost two bombers 
to the attack. 

During the second attack that afternoon, the Saratoga’s fighters 
fared much better. At about three o’clock Lieutenant Richard Gray with 
Ensign Mark K. Bright, Lieutenant Hayden M. Jensen, Lieutenant (jg) 
Carlton B. Starkes, Lieutenant Marion W. Dufilho, Lieutenant (jg) 
Frank O. Green, Lieutenant David C. Richardson, and Ensign Charles 

D. Davy sighted eleven enemy dive bombers, Aichi type 99, unescorted. 

No warning of this enemy attack had been received, and Lieutenant 

Jensen, the first to see them, gave the alarm by radio and went after them. 
He followed the enemy down through the antiaircraft fire from our own 
ships and managed to get two of the raiders. Lieutenant Dufilho came 
close behind him and nailed two more, while damaging a third. Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Starkes and Ensign Bright each accounted for three more ; 
a total of ten shot down. 

Six of eight SBD- 3 s which took off from the wasp at 12:23 had just 
been ordered to bomb a target in the Tulagi area when a ship’s radio 
was heard to say, ''Bombers above!” This was about 1:30. Immediately 
our scouts were attacked by about five Zeros, downing the plane piloted 
by Lieutenant Dudley H. Adams. The Japs retired quickly into the sun 
with some damage. Lieutenant Adams, wounded, was later picked up 
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by the dewey. His companion. Aviation Radioman 3/c Harry E. Elliott, 
had been killed before the crash. 

The result of the Japanese attacks on our landing the afternoon of 
August 7, 1942, was more than a score of their planes shot down. In 
repelling them we had lost eleven F 4 F- 4 s, one SBD- 3 , and suffered 
damage to the mugford. 

During the night, the screening group commanded by Admiral 
Crutchley patrolled the transport areas to protect them against submarine 
or surface attack. The san jxjan, hobart^ bughanan and monssen 
watched the approaches from the east, while Australia, Canberra, 
CHICAGO, PATTERSON and BAGLEY patrolled the westward waters south 
of Savo Island, and the vingennes, astoria, jarvis and helm guarded 
the area north of Savo. 

At Rabaul a line of darkened warships with characteristic pagoda 
superstructures stood out of the harbor and headed southward, 

6 

D-day plus i, August 8, found our forces consolidating their positions 
ashore. With the dawn the screening ships returned to the transports to 
give closer support and protection from submarines that could be ex- 
pected to try to attack them. And reinforcements arrived in the president 
HAYES and PRESIDENT ADAMS for the hard-pressed invaders of Tulagi 
and Gavutu. 

Soon after seven o’clock, the ist Battalion of the 2nd Marines, less 
Company B, landed on Beach Blue from president jackson, and the 
PRESIDENT HAYES landed the 2nd Battalion. The ist Battalion, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel R. E. Hill, was ordered to sweep Tulagi 
clean of Japanese from the beach to the western end of the island, and 
Lieutenant Colonel B. W. Atkinson’s 2nd Battalion was to do the same 
toward the island’s eastern end. 

No serious breaks had been made in our lines during the night, and 
at dawn the Marines had resumed the offensive. At about three o’clock 
in the afternoon physical occupation of the island was complete. 

“The tenacity of the individual Japanese soldier was astonishing,” 
says General Vandegrift. “Each Jap fought until he was kiUed, each 
machine-gun crew to the last man, who almost invariably killed himself 
rather than surrender.” 
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Only three Japanese on Tulagi surrendered. The Raider Battalion 
suffered ninety casualties, of whom three oflBcers and thirty-three enlisted 
men were killed or died of wounds on the island. 

The 3rd Battalion of the 2nd Marines under Lieutenant Colonel R. 
G. Hunt was originally scheduled to land at Beach Blue from the presi- 
BENT ADAMS, but its objective was changed to Gavutu, where they landed 
shortly before ten. 

At 10:38 Admiral Turner received a dispatch warning of the ap- 
proach of enemy bombers. Immediately the ships were ordered out of 
the transport areas to assume a cruising disposition. By the time the planes 
arrived — which was at noon — all the ships were under way and maneu- 
vering at top speed. 

The Japanese twin-engined bombers, escorted by Zeros, came in low 
over the water. They disregarded the transports off Tulagi, aiming for 
the ships in the Guadalcanal area. But the Tulagi ships, far from feeling 
slighted, opened up an intense and accurate barrage as the planes passed 
them, dropping approximately a do2en of them. Above them our carrier 
fighter planes engaged the protecting Zeros. 

Off Guadalcanal the Japanese ran again into a punishing barrage of 
fire. The transports were under way and when they opened up with their 
ack-ack, the enemy fonnations were broken up. Only three aircraft were 
seen to pass through or around the transport formation. Two of these 
were shot down and so only one apparently escaped. 

The attack was not without damage to the American forces. 

Our ships had to maneuver radically not only to avoid bombs and 
torpedoes, but the meteorlike flaming Japanese aircraft. One blazing 
bomber barely missed the stern of the vincennes. 

Then one crashed on the deck of the transport george f. elliott, 
setting the ship ablaze. And in the same minute the destroyer jarvis 
reeled under the impact of a torpedo. 

Two destroyers were toled off to aid the wounded ships. USS hull 
took the transport in tow, but salvage was hbpeless. By Admiral Turner’s 
orders the elliott was sunk by her escort. 

The torpedoed jarvis was towed to shallow water by USS dewey. 
Examination showed that, despite the gaping hole in her side, her engines 
were unscathed. Fourteen men were missing and seven badly wounded, 
but Lieutenant Commander Graham reported to Admiral Turner that 
he could get his ship to steam under her own power. Grahlm was ordered 
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to Noumea for repairs, and the destroyer hovey directed to follow as 
escort. 

Down Lengo Channel limped the jarvis, and rounded Cape Esper- 
ance to pass out of sight. The hovey followed in her wake, turned the 
cape, and saw only empty sea ahead. 

In those minutes, the wounded destroyer had gone down with all 
hands. 

On Gavutu, in the afternoon, the Marines’ attempts to mop up the 
island were consistently hampered by sniper fire from Tanambogo, the 
island 300 yards away joined by a causeway. That spot had to be cleared 
in a hurry, so two tanks of the 3rd Platoon, C Company, 2nd Tank Bat- 
talion commanded by Lieutenant R. J. Sweeney, were embarked in two 
assault boats. 

The BUCHANAN had been called in to give Tanambogo some bom- 
bardment, and as the assault boats put off from Gavutu, those aboard 
could see her “pouring salvo after salvo” into the beach and “Japs flying 
through the air from the trees.” 

The assault boats were two landing tank lighters from the president 
ADAMS ; No. I under the command of Boatswain’s Mate 2/c G. L. D. 
Sporhase, and No. 2 in charge of Boatswain’s Mate 2/c B. W. Hensen. 

Commander Ralph E. Wilson, skipper of the bughanan, watched 
the small invasion fleet pass, as he ordered his ship to retire. He waved 
to the men in the lighters and shouted, “Give ’em hell !” 

The lighters scraped coral reefs as they continued in, the naval crew 
firing their machine guns, and the tanks their 37-millimeters at the Japa- 
nese on the shore. Lighter No. l reached the beach, dropped its ramp 
and the tank /rolled off. The enemy’s fire was heavy, killing a Marine 
sergeant before he was able to get off. The other Marines followed the 
tank ashore, a few falling as their small line was raked by the defenders’ 
bullets. The naval crew had to get out, stand in the line of fire, and raise 
the ramp by hand, but miraculously no one was hit. On the way back, 
the lighter was under sniper fire. “We spotted the flash from a rifle up 
in one of the trees,” Boatswain Sporhase said, “and I picked up the 
Marine’s Reising gun and blasted the flash. The Jap fired again and I 
got a better bead on him, and he came tumbling down like a bird/* 

Tank Lighter No. 2 got stuck on a reef a few yards from shore. 
“Rather than losing time lowering the ramp,” reported Boatswain Han- 
sen, “I told Lieutenant Sweeney to run right into the ramp and Imock 
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it down with the tank when I gave the signal that the stops were off. So 
the tank knocked the ramp down and started up the beach with the 
fourteen Marines right behind it. Lieutenant Sweeney had his head stick- 
ing out of the top of the tank, trying to fire the machine gun, and that 
is the last I saw of him alive. . . 

This tank while delivering effective fire got ahead of its supporting 
men. The Japanese rushed from their dugouts and caves and stalled the 
tank by poking a large iron bar into the track. In trying to rid itself of 
the bar, the tank backed and impaled itself on a stump of a coconut tree. 
Japs swarmed over the tank and threw Molotov cocktails and grenades 
into it, killing all the crew except one man who somehow managed to 
escape through the turret. 

But by io:oo p.m. Tulagi, Gavutu and Tanambogo were completely 
in Marine hands, except for some isolated nests of snipers. Although no 
accurate count of bodies could be made, because so many were left in 
blasted caves and dugouts, a reasonable estimate of Japanese defenders 
was: 1,500 killed, 23 captured and 70 escaped to Florida Island. Despite 
the rugged fighting, our casualties were comparatively small. In taking 
the three islands, we lost 8 officers and 100 enlisted men killed, missing, 
or died of woimds, and 7 officers and 133 men wounded, a total of 248 
casualties. 


7 

On Guadalcanal on August 8, except for the congestion of boats and 
supplies on Beach Red, satisfactory progress was being made. The ad- 
vance to the west was resumed early in the morning. The ist Battalion 
of Combat Team A continued along the shore through the comparatively 
favorable terrain of flat coconut plantations. Combat Group B had more 
difficulty going through the thick jungle several miles inland. A few 
prisoners were picked up during the morning who revealed that the only 
organized enemy force had retreated to the west. At noon, then. Combat 
Team A moved along the roat to Kukum to seize the village and installa- 
tions there. 

They crossed the Lunga River at the main bridge and encountered 
no opposition until they entered Kukum at 3:00 p.m. This, however, 
was quickly silenced. 

Combat Team B of the ist Marines had been able to make faster 
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progress in the plains east of the airfield and by four o’clock they were in 
possession of the airstrip, having encountered only one small enemy patrol. 
For the night they occupied the line of the Lunga. 

The Japanese had done remarkably well in developing their Lunga 
Point positions since they occupied them on July 4. In five weeks they 
had built large, semipermanent camps, finger wharves, bridges, machine 
shops, two large radio stations, ice plants, two large and permanent elec- 
tric power plants, an elaborate air-compressor plant for torpedoes, and a 
nearly complete airdrome with hangars, blast pens, and a 3,600-foot run- 
way. Defenses consisted of antiaircraft batteries and machine-gun em- 
placements. 


8 

Back in the fleet, a very serious decision had to be made. Admiral 
Fletcher, commanding Task Forces NAN and TARE, had an urgent 
strategic and logistics problem. His carrier fighter strength had been 
reduced from 99 to 78 planes, and fuel was running low. United States 
carrier strength in the Pacific did not compare favorably with the enemy’s 
and it was realized that we had to conserve what we had, and not run 
needless risks. 

Therefore, Admiral Fletcher sent a dispatch to Admiral Ghormley at 
Noumea stating that because of the large and increasing number of enemy 
torpedo and bombing planes in the vicinity he recommended that the 
air support group be withdrawn. 

Admiral Ghormley approved the recommendation. At midnight a 
conference was called aboard Admiral Turner’s flagship, the mg gawley, 
attended by Admiral Crutchley and General Vandegrift. Admiral Turner 
announced that because of the carriers’ withdrawal the following morn- 
ing, the amphibious force would be dangerously exposed to air attack 
and he would have to move aU the other ships out at once. The decision, 
to evacuate the transports and cargo ships, naturally disturbed General 
Vandegrift. The unloading of supplies, especiahy on Guadalcanal, was 
stiU unsatisfactory, and the General at once went aboard the southard 
to Tulagi to confer with General Rupertus on the new and grimmer 
prospects of the operation. 

Seven thousand five hundred men had been put ashore in that area 
at the cost of 248 casualties. At Guadalcanal 11,000 men had a fairly 
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firm hold on the northern shore from Kukum to Koli Point. The captured 
airfield was ready for use by fighters and dive bombers. With few tools 
and no barbed wire, the Marines were busily digging in to defend their 
valuable beachhead. The enemy on Guadalcanal had all withdrawn to 
the bush. 

The immediate objectives of the expedition had been accomplished, 
though it had taken two days instead of one. Occupation of Ndeni in the 
Santa Cruz Islands had had to be postponed because of the need for the 
2nd Marines in finishing the fight in the Tulagi area. But two ships had 
been lost: the transport george e. elliott and the destroyer jarvis; 
one destroyer, mugford, had been slightly damaged, and twenty-one 
fighter planes had been lost from the three carriers. The risk to the fleet, 
with such attenuated air cover, was obvious. 

As the midnight conference wore on another complication intruded, 
whose significance was not realized at first but whose consequences would 
be felt before many hours: 

A Japanese surface force had been detected west of Bougainville, 
heading east southeast at 1 5 knots ! 



Chapter Four 


Sauo Island 

I 

T here was no moon, and the stars hidden by the low-hanging 
clouds made the night even blacker. In single line, led by the flag- 
ship CHOKAi, the heavy cruisers of Cruiser Division 6 : aoba, furutaka, 
KiNUGASA, KAKo; the light cruisers of Cruiser Division i8: tenryu, 
tatsuta; and their escorting destroyers sped toward the island* of 
Guadalcanal. 

Admiral Mikawa’s orders were explicit: “Destroy the American land- 
ing and cargo vessels at Tulagi and Guadalcanal.” To do this the admiral 
had drawn up a careful plan. He knew that the Americans had cruisers 
and carriers supporting the invasion, and, though he did not know their 
exact position, it was reasonable to suspect that they would be stationed 
this night on the approaches to the beachheads. And he did know where 
the transports were. They were his quarry. 

The admiral’s plan was simple. He would lead his fleet past the out- 
post to Skylark Channel, Save Island, then split his divisions up, sending 
his heavy cruisers of Crudiv 6 to destroy the ships off Guadalcanal, while 
his light cruisers would attack the transports at Tulagi. 

The weather was good for an operation of this sort. There was an 
excellent possibility that surprise would be on his side, though earlier in 
the day, off Kieta, the admiral had had an anxious hour when an Allied 
plane came into view and shadowed his fleet. But Mikawa was not too 
worried. He’d tried a ruse, and it apparently had succeeded: he had 
ordered a change of course back toward Rabaul, and the plane had 
departed ; satisfied no doubt that the Japanese were on a routine scouting 
cruise. 

The task force had then changed course back toward its objective, 
taking position in a single line to avoid confusion and accidents. Mikawa 
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didn’t think that his ships would have any trouble finding the American 
transports; a dispatch in the early evening told him that one of them 
was even now burning from an air attack; its flames would act as a 
beacon. 

Savo Island was an hour away when a seaplane was launched to 
scout the waters ahead and drop flares on the target areas. 


2 

At sunset of August 8, the American and Australian ships left their 
patrolling stations around the transports, and proceeded to their night 
screening stations. These positions were the same as the night before with 
the exception that the wilson was assigned to take the place of the van- 
ished JARVIS. 

To protect the disembarkation area from eastward attack, the SAN 
JUAN and HOBART, with the destroyers monssen and buchanan, guarded 
Lengo and Sealark channels between Beach Red on^ Guadalcanal and 
Beach Blue on Tulagi. 

As a precaution from surprise from the northwest, two destroyers were 
assigned radar guard and antisubmarine patrol beyond Savo Island: the 
RALPH TALBOT to the north, and the blue to the west. 

The area inside Savo Island, between Guadalcanal and Florida, was 
divided into two patrol districts by a line drawn 125® true from the 
center of Savo, The area to the north of this line was assigned to the 
heavy cruisers vincennes, astoria and quingy, screened by the helm 
and WILSON. This group patrolled at a speed of 10 knots on a square, 
the center of which lay approximately midway between Savo and the 
western end of Florida Island. 

The area to the south of the line was covered by the Chicago, Can- 
berra and the destroyers Patterson and bagley. The Australia was 
absent from the patrol, for she had taken Admiral Crutchley to Admiral 
Turner’s conference aboard the mg cawley to discuss the withdrawal 
of the transports the following morning. 

It was almost midnight. Aboard the ships two-thirds of the crews 
manned their battle stations, while the other third tried to get some rest 
after almost forty-eight hours of continuous alerts. Most of those who 
were “off’ slept by their guns, for there was a tenseness in the air, fostered 
by rumor — or “scuttlebutt,’^ as Navy men say. 
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Beyond Savo to the north, the ralph talbot patrolled her sector. 
Then low over the island she saw a plane, of the type carried by a 
cruiser. “Warning, warning, plane over Savo headed east!” she broad- 
cast over her short-wave voice radio. The blue to the south heard the 
call, and a moment later picked up the plane on her radar, 

Planes continued to fly over at intervals during the next hour and a 
half. At about one o’clock the quingy heard a plane pass to starboard, 
and the watch in astoria^’s sky control saw it pass overhead. 

These planes were spotting for the Japanese, and they did good 
work — ^for their side. They sent Admiral Mikawa accurate advice where 
our cruisers were. 

He saw for himself where one of our destroyers was. 

The BLUE was cruising slowly along her picket line heading to the 
southwest when the CHOKAfs lookouts spotted her. Immediately the 
turrets of the cruiser and then, in succession, the guns of the following 
ships trained on the destroyer, but there was no sign from the American 
that he had spotted them. 

The Japanese held their fire. In only the first of a series of incredible 
misfortunes to the Allied side, the Japanese task force slipped by, accord- 
ing to one of the Japanese officers, “passing 500 yards astern.” 

Detaching one destroyer to keep a watch on the blue and engage 
her if she tried to follow the fl^et, the Japanese force moved in past Savo. 

“Soon after we passed around Savo Island,” says Captain Toshikazu 
Ohmae, chief of staff of the former Japanese Southeastern Fleet, “we 
sighted your southern force of cruisers. About two minutes after sighting 
we fired torpedoes, then opened fire with guns. Immediately after firing 
the torpedoes, we changed course to the left and sighted your northern 
force. 

“During the turn left, the column broke up but the divisions remained 
together. The ghokaj and Cruiser Division 6 passed to the east of your 
force, while Cruiser Division 18 passed to the west. We fired both tor- 
pedoes and guns. The ghokai illuminated briefly with searchlights. Your 
ships concentrated upon her but most of the hits were made by machine 
guns. The range was very close. Outside of machine-gun hits the only 
damage received was by the ghokai, which was hit by a salvo from your 
leading cruiser in the northern group [vingennes]. Two shells landed 
in the operations room, just aft of the bridge, and killed about thirty 
men. They also burned up aU of our charts.” 
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For the second time, incredible coincidence worked in favor of the 
enemy. 

Ilie southern group, with Canberra leading, Chicago astern, pattern- 
son on the port bow, and bagley to starboard, had almost reached the 
northern end of their patrol line and was preparing to reverse course. 

The Jap, from his point of view, couldn’t have timed it better if he’d 
known the Allied patrol plan. By chance he came upon the group when 
each ofiicer of the deck was concerned in maneuvering his ship without 
endangering her or the blacked-out ships in his company. Coincidentally 
Mikawa was presented by Fortune with a tactic so successfully used by 
his Nazi ally against merchant ships in the Atlantic — ^where the U*boat 
skippers timed many of their attacks at the change of the watch aboard 
their victims. 

The PATTERSON saw the enemy first. At 1:46 she saw a ship dead 
ahead, about two and a half miles away, very close to Savo Island. At 
once Commander Walker, the skipper, picked up the microphone of the 
TBS and broadcast, ‘Warning, warning; three enemy ships inside Savo 
Island!” This message was also relayed by flashing light. At the same 
time the patterson turned to unmask her guns and torpedo tubes. 

The BAGLEY, too, swung hard left to fire her torpedoes, but by the 
time she was able to get a spread off, the enemy ships, due to the relative 
speed, had opened range rapidly. Neither the commanding officer, Lieu- 
tenant Commander George A. Sinclair, nor the officer of the deck saw 
any hit, but about two minutes later they heard an explosion in the 
vicinity of the enemy. It was probably a torpedo detonating on the 
rocks. 

The CANBERRA sounded her general alarm and tried to turn hard 
right to unmask her batteries. Before they could be brought to bear, she 
was struck by at least twenty-four 5-inch shells and one or two torpedoes 
hit her starboard side between the boiler rooms. The 4-inch gun deck was 
hit particularly badly, putting all the guns out of action and killing most 
of the crew. 

Within a minute or two the ship was helpless. Captain F. E. Getting, 
RAN, was mortally wounded, and his command, taken over by the execu- 
tive officer, Commander J. A. Walsh, was burning with intense fires, 
and a lo-degree list to starboard. 

As the CANBERRA tumcd, the Chicago, astern of her, saw two dark 
objects between the Australian ship and the destroyer patterson, and 
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another to the right of the cruiser. The Chicago trained her 5-inchers on 
the one to the right and was about to fire when the starboard bridge 
lookout saw a torpedo wake to starboard. 

At once right full rudder started to turn the ship. Then two more 
torpedoes were seen coming from the port. An instant later one struck 
and the forward part of the ship was deluged with a column of water 
that reached the top of the mast, the explosion tearing off a large part 
of the bow below the waterline. 

Despite her damage the Chicago was fighting back. As the exact 
position of the enemy was not clear, the cruiser fired two four-gun salvos 
of star shells toward gunfire flashes on the bearing from where the torpedo 
had come. She also sent a spread to starboard. 

And in this critical moment, not one of the 16 star shells, fired to 
illuminate the enemy, functioned! In fact, during the short but costly 
action, only 6 out of a total of 44 star shells fired worked ! 

Then a shell hit the starboard leg of the chicago^s foremast, shower- 
ing shrapnel all over the ship. A searchlight from, a ship ahead lit on two 
Japanese destroyers on the port bow, and the crippled cruiser opened up 
on the left-hand one and the burst of a hit was seen. But then the ship 
ahead that had illuminated turned off her searchlight and crossed the 
line of fire, and the target was lost. 

The enemy now had left our southern group and was engaging the 
VINCENNES group. 

With no target in sight, there was time to take stock of the situation 
aboard the Chicago. Damage control reported some forward compart- 
ments flooded, but shoring of bulkheads was already under way and it 
was thought the ship could do 25 knots. A message was decoded order- 
ing withdrawal toward Lengo Channel, and the Chicago slowed to 1 2 
knots. Five or six minutes later, before she had turned back, gunfire was 
seen to the westward of Savo Island. The cruiser headed toward it at full 
speed, but no targets could be found. What this action was is a mystery, 
unless Nature played a sinister prank with deceptive lightning, for the 
enemy had moved eastward. The time was 2 : 05, and the only known 
engagement beyond Savo was at 2:20 by the Ralph talbot. 

The entire engagement with our southern group had lasted no 
longer than ten minutes. In this time Canberra had been put out of 
action and Chicago badly damaged. Immediately after breaking off, 
the Japanese opened fire on our northern group. 
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The northern force of quincy and astoria, led by Vincennes and 
screened to port by helm and to starboard by wilson was approaching 
the southwest corner of its patrol square at 1:45 the morning of 
August g. 

The turn to the right to go up the western leg had been estimated to 
take place at 1:50, but a check by the navigator on the vingennes 
showed that the group would not actually reach the turning point until 
two o’clock sharp. A message was therefore sent out over TBS to the 
other ships changing the time. 

But the short-wave, short-range intership radio is a fractious machine 
that works perfectly when not needed but is prone to static when 
urgently required. 

The QUINCY and wilson had difficulty in receiving the order for a 
course change. Thus, when the patterson was broadcasting the warning 
of strange ships the frequency was jammed around our northern force 
with fruitless requests of “please repeat” from the quincy and wilson 
to the VINCENNES. Then Patterson’s warning cut into the chatter and 
they went to general quarters, just as the sky was lighted by the flares 
over the transport area. 

On the ASTORIA, Quartermaster 2/c R. A. Radke saw the glow and 
then saw a ship open fire at a considerable distance — evidently the Jap- 
anese firing on our southern force. On his own initiative he rang the 
general alarm. 

Commander William E. A. Mullan, executive officer of the 
VINCENNES, says : “Almost at once there was a great display of light, and 
silhouettes of a group of ships southeast of Savo Island could distinctly 
be seen and recognized as the southern group of Allied ships. They were, 
I believe, on approximately the same course as the vingennes, which 
was northwest.” 

The brief warning given the vingennes group was not enough. 
Although a large proportion of men were either on watch or sleeping 
at their posts, the enemy searchlights illuminated the ship before battle 
stations were completely manned, and a rain of shells followed- As Lieu- 
tenant Commander Walter H. Price of the wilson remarked: “Our 
cruisers appeared to be enveloped in a plunging fire as soon as they were 
illuminated.” 
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The ASTORIA was the first to return the enemy’s fire. Lieutenant Com- 
mander Truesdell, the gunnery officer, had, upon the first appearance of 
the flares, ordered the main battery trained out on the port quarter. As 
general quarters was sounding he, and the ship’s spotter, Lieutenant ( jg) 
Carl A. Sander, saw on the port quarter the silhouette of a Japanese 
cruiser. Then the first searchlight came on, and with it a salvo that 
landed about loo yards ahead and 500 yards short. Truesdell asked per- 
mission to fire. 

Immediately a second salvo landed, nearer. The third would prob- 
ably be on, so before getting word from the bridge, the gunnery officer 
gave the order to fire, and all three turrets sent a blast toward the 
Japs. 

Just as the Vincennes^ 8-inchers roared back the enemy’s third salvo 
struck fair. Shells hit the bridge, killing the communications officer and 
two men in the pilothouse. 

This broke all communications that Captain Riefkohl had. “How- 
ever,” he said, “just before that happened, I was lucky enough to get a 
message off to my destroyers telling them to attack the enemy with tor- 
pedoes. ... We started to turn to the left and the quingy and astoria, 
with two fine captains on board, Sam Moore and Bill Greenman, imme- 
diately got the cue and they started to turn. This, of course, was a natural 
thing to do as anyone would desire immediately to turn toward the 
enemy and head down toward the transports that we were supposed to 
cover. Also it gave us an opportunity to continue our fire against the 
enemy as they passed under our stem. 

“Unfortunately, as we turned, their fire was so heavy that they began 
to damage us in one way and another. 

“The QUINCY was soon on fire ; I could see her burning on my port 
hand. I then endeavored to swing to starboard to escape this fire, but 
without any avail. As we were swinging to the right some of then- 
destroyers and possibly light cmisers, came in and put torpedoes into us. 
One torpedo landed in number one fireroom and another in number 
four. We were heavily hit; shells landed all around the bridge. The 
barrage continued as we turned, then as we swung right with the tor- 
pedo hits, an additional one, or possibly two, struck at the same time, and 
all power went off the ship. 

“The enemy then turned under our stem and started heading out 
through the channel between Savo and Florida. Our fire had to be by 
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local control and we did not get as many shots out as we would have liked 
to. We cannot be certain that we hit any of the enemy. , . . 

“After our turn to the right to evade the enemy fire, I was completely 
put out of action. I had no power at all in the engines, no power in the 
fire main, and all of our guns but one had been put out of action. The 
only gun remaining was a starboard 5-inch gun with only two men 
remaining there ; they continued firing to the last minute. 

“The crew behaved in a perfectly marvelous manner. . . . Shells 
crashed in the bridge, underneath, overhead, up forward, on number 
two turret, we had shells exploding ; but none of the men made a move 
to leave their stations until I told them to go below. . . . 

“After we got our last torpedo hit, and I saw the ship starting to go 
over to port, I told everybody to stand by to abandon ship and get all the 
life rafts out. . . .” 

The QUINCY had suffered heavy damage. Not one gun of her main, or 
5-inch, battery could fire, having been knocked out by direct hits, 
shrapnel and by fires. But one last determined message came from the 
bridge: 

“We’re going down between them — give them hell !” 

One mile away to the left was a Jap blazing at the quingy with all 
her guns. The American cruiser had little left but fighting spirit. The 
boat deck was burning, the galley was in flames, the fire on the fantail 
was out of control, and the hangar and well deck a “blazing inferno.” 
Steam was escaping from the stack with a deafening roar. Flames 
enveloped the forward control stations reaching yards into the air. 

“The ship was listing rapidly to port, the forecastle was awash, water 
coming over the gun deck to port, and fires were blazing intermittently 
throughout the whole length of the ship. There was nothing but carnage 
about the gun decks, and dense smoke and heat coming from below- 
decks.” 

The gunnery officer was the senior surviving officer, and so Lieutenant 
Commander Heneberger ordered the ship abandoned. A minute after 
the remaining men got clear, “the ship capsized to port, the bow went 
under, the stem raised and the ship slid from view.” 

This was at 2 : 35- 

The ASTORIA fired the last salvo of any of our cmisers. At about 2:15, 
when the enemy fire was diminishing, only one gun of her secondary 
battery and Turret 2 could still fire. Lieutenant Commander Davidson, 
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the communications officer, had climbed into the trainer’s sight of Turret 
2 and coached its guns onto the target — an enemy searchlight just abaft 
the port beam. The turret fired and the shells could be seen to hit. 

All steering control had failed and all power from the engines was 
gone. While the ship drifted toward the southwest, the wounded were 
assembled and the able-bodied worked to save their ship. 

The ASTORIA remained afloat until noon the next day. In the mean- 
time the wounded had been transferred to destroyers, and then, when all 
hope of saving the ship had gone, the remainder were evacuated. 

Three months earlier the astoria’s weekly newspaper, The Astorian, 
had in her issue of May 8, 1 942 — ^the day of the Battle of the Coral Sea- 
published “An Ode From a Throtdeman.” It was written by a tall, slim, 
sandy-haired Alabaman named Woodrow Wilson Weaver, a boiler- 
maker first class whose wife and baby were waiting for him in Portland, 
Oregon : 

Oh, me hands is fulla nozzles 
An’ me eyes is full of sweat 

De back presh — ^she’s up aroun’ fifteen. 

Da safeties all are liftin’ 

Da rudder’s slowly shiftin’ 

Such a mess of bells I never seen. 

Oh, da cap’n’s on the speaker 
An’ his voice ain’t any weaker 

As he hollars, “Engines watch your turns!” 

Me brain is slowly cloggin’ 

With the bells that I ain’t loggin’ 

But it’s here I want to be when To jo burns. 

Weaver died on August 9, 1942, at the Battle of Savo. He stayed with 
the ship and his throttles. 


4 

“The fact must be faced,” said Admiral Crutchley, “that we had an 
adequate force placed with the very purpose of repelling surface attack 
and when that surface attack was made, it destroyed our force.” 

That the enemy was able to pass our destroyers stationed to give warn- 
ing of such an attack was of course the first serious calamity. By creeping 
closely inshore, they escaped radar detection, for their images were con- 
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cealed by the mass of shore line — and our radar at that time was none 
too dependable. 

We took a licking, and a bad one. But the Japs didn’t know how bad. 

Why the Japanese did not press on to their primary objective after 
gaining such an advantage is explained by Captain Ohmae: 

“Following this action [against the northern group] we passed north 
of Savo Island. At that time the formation was inverted with the flagship 
GHOKAi in the rear. ... We considered returning to the area to attack 
your transports. Due to about a two-hour delay in re-forming, we felt 
that we would be within radius of your planes the next morning if we 
returned. We knew that you had planes in the vicinity because we had 
been listening to ‘Red Base’ and ‘White Base’ broadcast aU day. We did 
not have air cover. In addition, all the charts on the flagship had been 
destroyed, which would have made navigation dangerous, therefore we 
decided to retire.” 

So the Jap did not gain his objective. And for a long time after he did 
not discover what damage he had done. 

Some small revenge was forthcoming, too. As the fleet steamed back 
to its bases, a watchful submarine was waiting outside the harbor of 
Kavieng. She was the S-44, Lieutenant Commander John R. (“Dinty”) 
Moore’s 17 -year-old veteran, on patrol. A spread of torpedoes crashed 
into the side of the kako and, rocked with the explosions, the heavy 
cruiser sank in the channel. 



Chapter Five 


The Eastern Solomons 

I 

F or two weeks after the successful landing in the Solomons and our 
costly night action off Savo Island, our naval activity consisted mainly 
of small-scale reinforcing operations for the Marines in the Tulagi- 
Guadalcanal area, while the Japanese attempted to cut off these supplies. 

Almost every night groups of Japanese cruisers and destroyers steamed 
into the wide channel between Florida and Guadal and with disdainful 
impunity bombarded our Marines on the larger island. 

And realizing that American presence in the Solomons was a threat 
that had to be wiped out, the Japs accumulated ships and men to attempt 
the islands’ reconquest. 

We were aware of this and, more seriously, we knew by the 23rd of 
August that our fleet superiority had vanished. For in the Rabaul area 
scouting revealed that the Japanese had gathered three or four carriers, 
two battleships, over a dozen cruisers, twenty destroyers, more than 
fifteen transports, cargo ships and oilers, and 160 land-based bombing 
and fighting planes. 

Against these we had three carriers, one fast battleship, five heavy 
cruisers, one light cruiser, and eighteen destroyers, the same carrier task 
forces which had participated in the initial Solomons attack of Chapter 
Three. Our fourth and remaining carrier, hornet, with her task group 
was en route from Pearl Harbor. For it was obvious that the Japanese was 
concentrating his force in the South Pacific. 

On August 23, Task Force FOX was cruising about 150 miles south- 
east of Guadalcanal. Admiral Frank Jack Fletcher was waiting for the 
Jap to move, and he was ready to try to stop him. He hoped for action 
soon, for that old problem of logistics dogged his ships : ships eat fuel, and 
even now some of them thirsted for oil. 

At five o’clock in the evening of the 23rd, came a cheering dispatch 
that all Japanese carriers were north of Truk. There would be time for 
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some of the ships to fill up, and Admiral Fletcher at once sent the wasp, 
with two heavy cruisers and seven destroyers, south to refuel. This left 
the following force of Task Force FOX to contend with any enemy sur- 
face vessels operating without air cover : 

Task Force WILLIAM 

1 carrier: Saratoga (flagship of Admiral Fletcher) Captain 

DeWitt C. Ramsey 

2 heavy cruisers: Minneapolis (flagship of Rear Admiral 

Garleton H. Wright) Cap- 
tain Frank J. Lowry 

NEW ORLEANS Captain Walter S. DeLany 

5 destroyers: phelps (Captain Samuel B. Brewer, Comdes- 

ron i) Lieutenant Commander Ed- 
ward L. Beck 

FARRAGUT (Commander Francis X. Mclnemey, 
Comdesdiv 2) Commander George 
P. Hunter 

WORDEN Lieutenant Commander William G. 
Pogue 

MAG DONOUGH Lieutenant Commander Erie 
Van E. Dennett 

DALE Lieutenant Commander Anthony L. 
Rorschach 

Task Force KING 

I carrier: enterprise (flagship of Rear Admiral Kinkaid) 
Captain Arthur C. Davis 

I battleship: north Carolina Captain George H. Fort 
i heavy cruiser: Portland (flagship of Rear Admiral 

Mahlon S. Tisdale) Captain 
Laurance T DuBose 

I light cruiser (AA) : Atlanta Captain Samuel P. Jenkins 

6 destroyers: balch (Captain Edward P. Sauer, Comdesron 6) 

Lieutenant Commander Harold H. Tiemroth 
MAURY Lieutenant Commander Gelzer L. 

Sims 

BENHAM Lieutenant Commander Joseph M. 
Worthington 

ELLET Lieutenamt Commander Francis H. 
Gardner 

GRAYSON (Commander Harold R. Holcomb, 
Comdesdiv 22) Lieutenant Com- 
mander Frederick J. Bell 
MONSSEN Commander Roland N. Smoot 
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Admiral Fletcher had a task force quite capable of taking care of the 
expected thrust southward, if the Japanese carriers were north of Truk, 

But in official jargon, the Admiral had ‘ 'received imperfect intelli- 
gence.” In other words, he had been given bad dope. 

How bad was soon to be revealed. 

Three Japanese carriers and a strong supporting force were not north 
of Truk. They were well south of it, and heading his way. 


2 

The ENTERPRISE drew the dawn search on August 24. Through the 
night the task force skirted the southern tip of San Cristobal Island and 
headed northwest, so that when the twenty SBD’s took off at 6:30 a.m, 
to cover a 200-mile arc from the edge of the Solomons to almost due cast, 
Malaita Island was only about 70 miles to the west. 

Half an hour before these planes returned, sighting nothing, a dis- 
patch came in from Commander Aircraft South Pacific at 10:17 that 
one of his planes had seen a Japanese carrier, two heavy cruisers and one 
destroyer at 9:35, at Lat. 04® 40' S., Long. 16 15' E., on a due south 
course. It was astonishing news. It put the enemy 281 miles from our 
carriers, bearing 343 At two minutes before noon, confirmation was had 
when the saratcxja intercepted a second report on the same enemy forma- 
tion from another COMAIRSOPAC plane. 

The enterprise was ordered to launch another search to verify these 
reports. In late afternoon the scouts reported to the effect that "you ain’t 
heard nothin’ yet,” for a much larger enemy fleet, spread on an arc 60 to 
80 miles wide, was about 200 miles away. 

What our scouts found were: a small carrier, the ryujo, a heavy 
cruiser and three destroyers to the northwest. At 340° true, 198 miles 
away, were two large carriers, the newly repaired shokaku and zuikaku, 
escorted by four heavy cruisers, six light cruisers and at least eight 
destroyers. And 225 miles away, at bearing 347° true, were three heavy 
cruisers, three to five destroyers and other ships — ^transports, no doubt* 
The Jap was on his way to reclaim Guadalcanal and Tula^. 

Several of the enterprise planes attacked the enemy ships after they 
had reported them. Lieutenant Ray Davis and Ensign Robert C. Shaw 
of Bombing Squadron 6 each dropped a 500-pound bomb at either 
SHOKAKU or zuikaku. Both pilots dived through heavy antiaircraft fire 
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to drop their bombs a few feet off each side of the carrier. There were 
about twenty planes on the carrier’s deck and seven or eight in the air. 
One Zero started a run on our plane but was shot down in his own 
ack~ack. 

Lieutenant Commander Charles M. Jett, commander of Torpedo 
Squadron 3, and his wing man, Ensign Robert J. Bye, made horizontal 
bombing runs on the ryujo, dropping four 500-pounders astern of the 
carrier. They encountered no enemy planes. Lieutenant John N. Myers 
and Machinist H. L. Corl of the same torpedo squadron were attacked 
by Zeros while they were getting into position to bomb the ryujo, and 
Corl was shot down. His rear-seat gunner, Radioman 3/c Delmar D. 
Wiley, though wounded managed to get out of the plane and inflate his 
rubber raft. He drifted for fifteen days before he managed to reach a 
small island, where the natives befriended him and enabled him to get 
back to American-held Florida Island. Wiley got back 218 days after 
the action, on April 1 1, 1943. 

Lieutenant George T. Howe, Jr., and Ensign Robert D. Gibson of 
Bombing Squadron 6 dropped two bombs on the largest cruiser in the 
formation that included no carrier. Each was a near miss. 

Following receipt of the scout’s reports, Saratoga’s attack group was 
launched at 2:35 with the ryujo as its objective. Under the leadership 
of Commander Felt, twenty-nine bombers and seven torpedo planes found 
their quarry at 4:06. 

Weather was excellent with an unlimited ceiling and 20 miles visi- 
bility. When Commander Felt approached, he saw below, the ryujo, a 
cruiser, and three destroyers, so he ordered seven dive bombers and two 
torpedo planes to attack the cruiser and the remaining planes to concen- 
trate on the carrier. 

As our planes drew near, the ryujo launched two planes, then took 
evasive tactics, turning in a tight clockwise circle through the attack. 

Scouting Squadron 3 attacked first, diving from 14,000 feet. When 
they finished, the carrier was smoking heavily. One rear-seat man in the 
squadron saw one of our misses destroy an enemy plane that flew into 
the spout of water thrown up by the bomb. 

Bombing Squadron 3 attacked next, landing three 1,000-pound 
bombs directly on the carrier’s deck. The ryujo was now smoking 
fiercely, with flames shooting out from the hangar deck. About four 
Nakajima type 97 dive bombers attempted to interfere, and one of them 
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was shot down by J. V. Godfrey, aviation radioman 3/c, a rear scat 
gunner. 

The TBFs of Torpedo Squadron 8 attacked last, when the dive 
bombers had just about finished their work. The smoke was so dense 
that the planes had to make three “passes’* to get a good aim. One certain 
and two possible torpedo hits was the result, and the ryujo was ending 
her career. A torpedo that missed her blew up a destroyer. 

In the meantime, the two torpedo planes that had been ordered to 
attack the cruiser pressed home their attacks in the face of heavy anti- 
aircraft fire and harried by enemy fighters. The pilots, Ensign Corwin F. 
Morgan and Ensign Robert A. Divine, returned safely although Ensign 
Divine’s plane was badly shot up. 

The attack group rendezvoused and returned in two separate sections. 
At 5 1125 fifteen planes of VS -3 together with three of VB -3 saw a group 
of 18 enemy bombers, 9 torpedo planes and 3 fighters. The movements 
of this Japanese flight were later to cause us considerable anxiety. 

At 5 : 40 the same group met four Japanese dive bombers flying in the 
opposite direction, and altered their own course to pass beneath them. 
As the enemy went over, our free gunners brought their combined fire 
to bear, and shot down three aircraft and damaged the fourth. 

They next sighted three enemy dive bombers at 6:14, but the enemy 
fled as our planes turned toward them. These eighteen planes landed 
aboard the Saratoga at 6 : 45. 

Three planes from Scouting Squadron 3 and seven from Bombing 
Squadron 3 — ^the second group of Saratoga aircraft — engaged four 
enemy dive bombers at 5 : 30, and shot down two of them. 

All of our planes but one landed on the Saratoga after sunset. The 
other landed on the enterprise. Not a pilot, crewman, or plane was lost 
from this first attack group. 
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A second group of attack planes was launched from the Saratoga 
and the enterprise when the warning eye of radar detected a swarm of 
enemy planes headed their way. 

Thirty-six dive bombers, and 12 torpedo planes escorted by 27 fighters 
were met by our combat air patrol, and in the melee that followed only 
thirty dive bombers managed to get through. 
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Coming out of the sun they concentrated on the enterprise and 
NORTH CAROLINA, diving at a 70*^ angle to 1,500 feet before releasing 
their bombs. In the words of Captain Davis, these dives were ‘Veil exe- 
cuted and absolutely determined.” 

The volume of our antiaircraft fire was tremendous. Several of the 
planes found it much too great and broke off their attacks, while three 
were seen to disintegrate in a momentary flash. 

The first plane to pull out from the enterprise passed over the 
GRAYSON at a height of 300 feet, strafing as he came. As he crossed the 
ship he was literally washed with a concentration of 20-mm. fire and 
crashed into the water on the port side. 

“The next three planes to get clear of enterprise,” says the gray- 
soN*s report, “came along the starboard side of grayson. The first of 
these was brought down by the north Carolina, whose volume of fire 
was so great that the ship appeared in flames amidships. The second, 
passing at what appeared to be slow speed, provided a close target for 
Grayson’s 20-mm. battery. This plane was hit repeatedly, and crashed 
about 100 yards on Grayson’s port bow. The third plane, and the last to 
pass near the grayson, was fired on only by one 20-mm. gun, for the 
othei^ in the starboard battery were reloading or firing at distant targets. 
This plane flew into the terrific low-altitude barrage being laid by the 
north CAROLINA and ATLANTA, and was not seen thereafter.” 

At least ten planes crashed near the enterprise, and others flew 
away smoking heavily. Two barely missed the carrier’s flight deck. 

The Japanese losses were heavy, but they succeeded in getting three 
direct hits and several close ones on the carrier. The first hit the forward 
starboard corner of the No. 3 elevator on the flight deck and didn’t 
explode until it had penetrated 'to the third deck. Thirty-five men died 
in its blast. 

The second hit about twenty feet away from the first and put two 
5-inch guns out of commission and killed thirty-eight men there. 

The third hit the flight deck, exploding just before it penetrated the 
deck by No. 2 elevator. 

Fire, always the aftermath of bombs, flared up. 

The NORTH CAROLINA, meanwhile, also was under attack. The battle- 
ship, without shifting her protective barrage over the enterprise, man- 
aged to pour up such a volume of steel that only three out of ten 
bombers were able to come close enough to lay their bombs dangerously 
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close. Two fell within fifteen yards and the other within twenty’-five yards, 
knocking gunners down, shaking the ship and drenching her decks with 
water, but unable to do more damage. 

Then, as fast as they were able, the few surviving Japanese pilots 
turned their planes toward home. 

The Jap forces were having their troubles too. At 6 : 05 the Saratoga 
planes of the second attack group found an enemy formation of four 
heavy cruisers, six light cruisers, and six to eight destroyers about 150 
miles due north of Malaita Island. The TBFs attacked through a heavy 
curtain of antiaircraft fire and made a direct hit on one of the heavy 
cruisers. Ten miles away two SBDs to the west found the batttehip 
MUTSU, and laid their bombs squarely on her. 

The ENTERPRISE plancs didn’t have such good luck. They had left 
on their mission just as the Japanese attack on their carrier was develop- 
ing. Told to find the ryujo and attack her, they were given the alternative 
of returning to the carrier afterward or going to the airfield on Guadal- 
canal. For darkness would have fallen, and the difficulty of finding the 
carrier would be great. 

The planes were unable to find the ryujo or any other Japanese ship 
after an intensive search. Eleven of the SBDs, led by Lieutenant Turner 
F. Caldwell, Jr., landed on Guadalcanal after dark, and due to the 
damage of their carrier were attached to Marine Scouting Squadron 232 
for the next few weeks. They were most welcome. 
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When all our planes had returned or been given up for lost, Admiral 
Fletcher ordered a retirement to the south in order to refuel and to get 
the ENTERPRISE Started toward port and repairs. His intention was to 
join the Saratoga group with the wasp group that was arriving, and 
return to the fight. 

The enterprise’s damage control functioned extremely well. Within 
an hour after the engagement, the ship was steaming at 24 knots and 
landing aircraft. All fires had been brought under control. The medical 
department worked magnificently. Seventy-four officers and men had 
been killed outright, but of the ninety-five wounded, many seriously, only 
four later died. 

At ten minutes of seven in the evening, an accident brought about 
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by her bomb damage nearly caused the loss of the ship. Abruptly the Big 
E’s rudder moved from neutral to hard right and jammed there. Cap- 
tain Davis immediately warned the other ships by whistle and backed his 
engines full, but the speed with which she was moving through the water, 
and the inertia of the tremendous bulk, brought her bearing down on the 
destroyer balch. 

There was an anxious few moments as the destroyer tried to get out 
of the way and the carrier’s screws churned the water to bring herself 
to a halt. Then came relief ; by the narrowest of margins, the two ships 
passed clear. 

Chemicals used in fighting the fires hacf seeped down a tom ventilator 
to the steering engine room and had short-circuited the control panels. 
In half an hour a makeshift steering was rigged, and the ship continued 
on her course. 

All through the night of the 24th our ships steamed to a rendezvous 
with the oilers cimarron and platte in Lat. 130° 04' S., Long. 164° 
03'30" E., at 8:00 A.M. on the 25th. Here the enterprise, with port- 
land, BALCH, MAURY, BENHAM and ELLET as cscort, left for Tongatabu 
and then Pearl Harbor for repairs. The rest of her group — north Caro- 
lina, ATLANTA, GRAYSON and MONSSEN — ^left in the evening to join 
forces with the wasp. 

Everyone thought the carrier action would be rejoined on the 25th, 
but it wasn’t. The wasp group, to the southeastward of Guadalcanal, 
made no contact with the enemy. 

Guadalcanal had been attacked by the ryujo’s bombers and land- 
based Zeros on the afternoon of the 24th, and Marine Fighter Squadron 
223 bagged ten of the bombers and eleven Zeros with the loss of three 
Wildcats. During the night four Japanese destroyers crept in past Savo 
and bombarded our positions on Guadalcanal for an hour. Our dive 
bombers, sent out from Henderson Field, engaged them and reported at 
least one hit. 

The island fully expected a dawn attack, on the 25th, but none came. 
Just before daylight, eight dive bombers with fighter escort left Henderson 
Field to search for enemy carriers. At 8:35, about 125 miles to the north, 
they came upon an occupation force of one large and three small trans- 
ports, supported by a heavy cruiser, light cruisers and four destroyers. 
They hit the large, 14,000-ton transport and the heavy cruiser with 
I ,ooo-pound bombs, leaving the former gutted and finished. 
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Eight Army B-17s that took off from Espiritu Santo in the early hours 
of the morning also found this force and sank a destroyer. 

Our search planes made several contacts with scattered enemy forces 
during the day, but the Japanese air support had been so seriously reduced 
the previous day that the Battle of the Eastern Solomons was turning 
into another Midway. By noon the Japanese had all turned tail and were 
retiring as fast as their boilers would turn their shafts. 

In course of the engagements the enemy had lost over ninety aircraft, 
one aircraft carrier, ryujo, one destroyer or light cruiser, and a transport. 
Another aircraft carrier, a battleship, two heavy cruisers and one light 
cruiser had been severely damaged. And two submarines would never again 
prey on our supply lines or try to get supplies to isolated Japanese garri- 
sons. For GRAYSON, PATTERSON and MONSSEN accounted for one as the 
fleet steamed to the refueling rendezvous, and Ensign Estes in a scout 
plane dropped a bomb directly on the other. 

Damage to the enterprise and the loss of twenty planes was the 
material cost to us. Admiral Nimitz termed the action “a major vic- 
tory . . . permitting continued consolidation of our positions in the Sol- 
omons . . 

Air losses decided the issue. We had inflicted a great deal more dam- 
age than we had received, and the Japanese, though they still had a 
strong surface force, didn’t dare to continue with the plan to reinforce 
their beleaguered forces in the southern Solomons. The Marines, fighting 
tenaciously, were steadily gaining. Men who a month before were but 
barely trained as fighters were beating the Japanese China-seasoned 
veterans in the face of terrible odds and inadequate support. Five months 
more of the horrors of jungle warfare were ahead of them, but they had 
shown the Tokyo broadcaster where the Marines were. There was brood- 
ing silence over Station JOAK, if not in the conference room of the 
Imperial Japanese Chiefs of Staff. 
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But there was gloom in the American headquarters also, where wor- 
ried admirals studied the long line of communication from the United 
States at the far end of which the embattled Marines looked to the sea 
for the air coverage they had to have. And the United States Navy had 
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but two carriers now — hornet and wasp— to provide air power for the 
convoys. 

Two carriers? At a little after noon of September 15 there was but 
one ! The wasp was torpedoed by a submarine as she, with the hornet, 
was covering a group of transports carrying reinforcements and supplies 
to hard-pressed Guadalcanal. 

In the flag plot of the ship, ‘‘a little iron doghouse jury-rigged on the 
bridge,” was Lieutenant William C. Chambliss. 

'T did not hear the warning shouted at the approach of torpedoes,” 
he said, ''and my first knowledge of something amiss came when I real- 
ized that the chart board and I were some feet above the deck. When I 
came down on deck again, amid the scattered mess of charts, navigational 
instruments and the interphone talker, I was thrown to my knees by a 
second and third violent shock as the last two torpedoes of the three hit 
us. Smoke poured into flag plot. 

"We took an immediate list of about twenty-five degrees to star- 
board, and it appeared that the ship was going to do a slow roll. How- 
ever, as I returned to the bridge, the list was checked. Forward on the 
signal bridge were Admiral Noyes and Commander Bradford E. Grow, 
staff operations officer. 

"I went to the port side of the signal bridge and looked down. On the 
port wing of the nawgating bridge, I saw Captain Forrest Sherman, com- 
manding officer of the wasp, calmly conning the ship. Beside him lay 
the recumbent form of a young officer who, I later learned, had been 
blown up onto the bridge from one of the forward quad mounts. Around 
Captain Sherman were flying all sorts of debris from violent explosions 
which had commenced immediately after we were hit. None of these 
elements seemed to distract him; and he performed a superb piece of 
seamanship that was the main reason for our exceedingly light casualties. 
Captain Sherman maneuvered the ship so that when she eventually lay 
dead in the water the wind was on the starboard quarter — exactly where 
it would do the most good by blowing the flames forward and to port. 

"Even before the ship was stopped, men were going over the side — 
driven to the water by the flames which trapped them in the forward part 
of the ship. Captain Sherman appreciated this situation, and it was this 
thought that moved him to stop the ship when he did. He told me later, 
after we were picked up, that he realized he would have men strung out 
for miles in the water if he did not heave to. 




PLATE XXXIII — The hit on Makin Island by Carlson and his Marine Raiders was one of the most 
dramatic exploits of the war. Before dawn, August i6, 1942, two big fleet submarines landed 
£222 men. The Jap garrison of the strategic Gilbert Islands outpost was wiped out. {above) 
“This is our objective” ; Lt. Col. Evans F. Carlson, leader of the Marine Raiders, shows Lt. 
Comdr. W. H. Brockman, Jr., USN, commander of the TJSS nautilus, one of the two sub- 
marines used on the expedition, {below) The night before the raid the submarine chefs wished 
the Marine Raider leaders success with a cake. Colonel Carlson carves, as the staff of the 
NAUTILUS looks on. 




PLATE xxxiv~The purpose of the Makin Island 
raid was ( i ) to divert the enemy’s preoccupa- 
tion with the Solomons’ invasion and induce 
Japan to send ships to the Gilbert Islands; (2) 
to destroy installations and the Japanese garri- 
son, and (3) to secure, if possible, documents 
and intelligence from prisoners, because Makin 
was an important Jap outpost in the Pacific. 

(upper) Lt, Col. Ganson, leader of the raid 
and Major James Roosevelt, son of the Presi- 
dent and second in command, go over last 
minute plans in battalion field headquarters 
near San Diego, Calif., the day before the 
Marine force shoved off for the Pacific. (U. S. 
Marine Corps Photo.) 

(center) Tough, determined and ready for any- 
thing, these two Marines are typical of the 
rugged group that carried out the Makin raid. 
Here they are shown, their faces covered with 
grease paint, ready to go topside and ashore to 
attack the unsuspecting enemy. 

(lower) Plume of victory. A long feather of 
smoke streams out over the Pacific as an after- 
math of the successful Marine raid on the Jap 
stronghold of Makin Island. This photograph 
was taken aboard one of the subs that trans- 
ported the raiders to their objective, and later 
moved in to pick them up after they had sacked 
the outpost. 



PLATE XXXV — Although the landings from the 
submarines were made with comparative dis- 
patch through the reefs and surf by means of 
rubber boats, the rest of the raid was hard 
fought, and it was touch and go throughout. 
Here, as in the Solomons, the Japs fought to the 
last, often in hand to hand combat. 

{upper) After the battle! These Marine raiders 
may have lost their shirts, but the enemy lost 
more than that, including the souvenir Jap rifle 
the raider in the foreground proudly carries. 
Marine casualties from two days of fighting 
totaled 5 1 , of whom 1 8 were killed, 1 4 wounded 
and 12 missing. Seven Marines were drowned 
in the heavy surf. 

{center) Colonel Carlson and Major Roosevelt 
hold the Japanese flag taken from enemy head- 
quarters on Makin Island. Major Roosevelt had 
a close call returning from the beach when the 
ARGONAUT was attacked by Jap planes. He barely 
got down the hatch as the big sub submerged. 

{lower) Return of the conquerors! Survivors of 
the raid line the deck of the submarine nauti- 
lus as she is warped into the dock at Pearl 
Harbor, to receive a personal “well done” from 
the commander-in-chief of the Pacific fleet, 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. In addition to its 
value as a diversionary maneuver, the raid re- 
sulted in the destruction of 1,000 barrels of 
aviation gasoline, demolition of the radio sta- 
tion, and the destruction of other enemy facili- 
ties and stores. A new type of machine gun, 
mounted on a high and heavy tripod, apparently 
adaptable for antiaircraft use, was also found. 


PLATE XXXVI — Now you see it {above ) — now you don’t {below). A remarkable sequence of 
photographs, taken split seconds apart, as a Japanese plane attacked the USS enterprise, 
August 24, 1942, during the Battle of the Eastern Solomons. Diving from a height of 15,000 
feet, the enemy bomber attempted to smash head-on into the carrier, but 20-mm tracer bullets 
caught it en route and, in the ensuing explosion, the plane simply disintegrated. The brief 
interv'al of time may be judged by the carrier’s search radar, which has revolved only a quarter 
turn. 





( right ) This was a heart-breaker. 
The SS GOOLiDGE, loaded with 
war supplies and 4,000 troops, 
hit one of our own mines while 
entering Segund Channel in the 
harbor of Espiritu Santo, New 
Hebrides, December, 1942. The 
big transport sank almost at 
once. Only two lives were lost, 
but much vitally needed equip- 
ment and stores went to the 
bottom. 


PLATE XXXVII — The Battle of the 
Eastern Solomons resulted when 
the Japanese attempted to send 
a considerable task force south- 
ward to reinforce their garrison 
on Guadalcanal and encountered 
an Allied task force on guard 
against just such an attempt. 

{right) From the USS Port- 
land the great carrier enter- 
prise is seen under heavy Jap- 
anese dive bomber attack, Au- 
gust 24, 1942. Despite terrific 
antiaircraft fire, which brought 
down 15 enemy planes, the “Big 
E” suffered three direct bomb 
hits. But within an hour after 
the engagement all fires were 
under control, and the carrier 
w.Ts steaming at 24 knots. Hei 
losses: 78 dead and 91 wounded. 


{center) Death throes of the 
gallant carrier wasp. While 
patrolling near Guadalcanal, 
September 15, 1942, the 

wasp was attacked by a Jap 
submarine wolf pack and re- 
ceived three torpedo hits. 
Despite valiant, superhuman 
efforts of her crew, fires and 
explosions made such a sham- 
bles of the ship that she had 
to be sunk by our own forces. 
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was later reported “overdue and 
presumed lost.” Of the total 
number of Japanese naval 
vessels sunk, U.S. submarines 
are credited with almost a third. 


{center) Its bow almost 
severed by the tremendous 
force of a torpedo explosion, 
this Japanese destroyer sags 
low into the ocean off For- 
mosa, just before the final 
plunge. These two photo- 
graphs were selected from a 
collection of several hundred 
similar scenes, showing vic- 
tims of U. S. fleet submarines. 


PLATE XL— U. S. Navy sub- 
marines, most silent of the 
“Silent Service,” went about 
their deadly work with quiet 
efficiency. They were the first 
to take the offensive after Pearl 
Harbor, soon carrying the fight 
to the very shores of Japan. Peri- 
scope photography, developed 
during World War II, brought 
back graphic proof of sinkings 
of Jap ships as well as valuable 
reconnaissance photographs of 
enemy shorelines and instal- 
lations. 

{left) A torpedoed Japanese 
freighter heads for Davy Jones’ 
locker. This is one of eight 
ships sunk by the USS wahoo 
on a single patrol. The wahoc 


{left) Just an old Navy sub- 
marine tradition! A submariner, 
who ended a war patrol with 
an advancement in rating, flies 
through the air and into the 
drink, after having been thrown 
over the side of his vessel by 
shipmates in honor of the oc- 
casion. The completion of suc- 
cessful war patrols by sub- 
mariners were always notable 
for hilarity when boats returned 
to bases. Usually a band and 
high ranking officers met them, 
and ice cream and mail were 
rushed aboard. 





PLATE XLi — In an attempt to 
reinforce their garrison on 
Guadalcanal, the Japs, late in 
October, 1942, sent out a 
mighty armada of ships. This 
force was intercepted near the 
Santa Cruz Islands, east of the 
Solomons, October 26, by Task 
Force King, under the command 
of Admiral Thomas G. Kinkaid. 


(upper) Fleeing from six 
HORNET dive bombers is the big 
Jap cruiser chikuma, with Rear 
Admiral Keizo Komura abroad. 
Hit three times, the chikuma 
nevertheless managed to reach 
Truk, where she was joined by 
the battered carriers shokaku 
and zuiHO, also damaged by our 
flyers in the Battle of Santa 
Cruz Islands. 


(lower) Her after batteries blaz- 
ing, the new cruiser USS juneau 
fights off a concentrated attack 
by Jap planes during the Battle 
of the Santa Cruz Islands. This 
is probably the last photograph 
of the JUNEAU, because she was 
sunk with almost all hands, less 
than a month later, after the 
Battle of Guadalcanal. 





PLATE XLII — The enemy 
fleet that converged in the 
Battle of the Santa Cruz 
Islands consisted of about 
40 vessels. 

{left) The new battle- 
ship USS SOUTH DAKOTA, 
escorting the carrier en- 
terprise, right distance, 
fights off wave after wave 
of Jap planes, proving 
that the battleship, with 
proper antiaircraft equip- 
ment, can resist a sus- 
tained aerial attack. This 
painting has been repro- 
duced in a mural in Ban- 
croft Hall, U. S. Naval 
Academy, by the artist, 
who himself took part in 
the battle. 


{left) One of the bravest 
performances in naval 
history was the gallant 
fight put up by the de- 
stroyer USS SMITH, after 
a flaming Jap torpedo 
plane crashed on its bow 
and exploded. The smith, 
however, kept station, 
never stopped shooting, 
and put the fire out by 
plunging its nose into the 
high flung wake of the 
SOUTH DAKOTA. Some 58 
of her crew lost their 
lives. {Watercolors by 
Lt. Dwight C. Shepler, 
USNR, Official U. S. 
Navy Combat Artist) 


{right) At the 
height of the Santa 
Cruz action, Jap 
planes fell out of 
the skies like a 
shower of meteors. 
The artist’s impres- 
sion .is from a sketch 
made aboard the 
cruiser USS san 
I JUAN, during the 
battle. Meanwhile, 
U. S. Navy planes 
from the hornet 
and the enter- 
prise were attack- 
ing the Japanese car- 
riers SHOKAKU,ZUl- 
KAKU and zuiHO. 



PLATE XLiii — During the 
Battle of the Santa Cruz 
Islands, one Jap plane 
made a direct hit on the 
SOUTH DAKOTA, wounding 
Captain Thomas L. Gatch 
and causing many casual- 
ties among the 20-mm 
and 40-mm gun crews. 

{right) Two Japanese 
torpedo planes zoom over 
the water toward the 
SOUTH D.VKOTA during the 
peak of the action, but 
failed to score hits on the 
fast battlewagon. More 
than 30 enemy planes 
were downed in one at- 
tack, most of them piloted 
by Japan’s ace fighters. 


* {right) Here is how the 
bow of the SMITH looked 
after the incident pic- 
tured on the opposite 
page. A flash of fire 
covered the whole for- 
ward part of the ship, 
necessitating the abandon- 
ment of the bridge. Top- 
side was untenable, as a 
matter of fact, all the way 
forward of the stack. Bits 
of the Jap torpedo can 
be seen on the deck 
around the No. i (left) 
gun platform. 


{left) Battleship 
scoreboard. One of 
the earliest of such 
inspirational deco- 
rations was that 
painted on a steel 
bulkhead of the 
USS SOUTH D.\- 
KOT.\, not long after 
the Battle of the 
Santa Cruz Islands. 
Four enthusiastic 
members of the 
“Old Nameless” 
(also called “The 
Big Bastard”) crew, 
with thirty-two up- 
raised fingers, in- 
dicate the Jap 
planes downed in 
the action. 






(righi) Wreckage litters 
the flight deck of the USS 
HORNET as fire-fighting 
and damage control crews 
try to extinguish the flames 
set by the suicidal dive of 
a Japanese bomber. Mean- 
while, the hornet’s 
planes, returning from at- 
tacks on the Jap carriers, 
could not all find refuge 
on the ENTERPRISE and 
many of them were forced 
to drop into the sea as 
the motors sucked up the 
last pint of gasoline. Most 
of the crews, however, 
were rescued. 


{left) End of the hornet. 
The cruiser Northampton 
and a destroyer stand by as 
the stricken carrier, listing 
heavily, is racked with in- 
ternal fires and explosions. 
The NORTHAMPTON at- 
tempted to tow the HORNET, 
but this effort had to be 
abandoned when Jap torpedo 
and dive bombers launched 
a fatal attack. When all hope 
of saving the year-old carrier 
had to be given up, the de- 
stroyers MUSTiN and Ander- 
son gave the coup de grace. 


plate XLiv — ^The hornet, 
taking the brunt of the Jap 
aerial attack at the Battle of 
the Santa Cruz Islands, re- 
ceived a terrific amount of 
punishment, yet, at the end, 
the stout-hearted ship had to 
be sent to the bottom by our 
own forces. 


{left) A huge ball of flame 
and smoke roars upward from 
the flight deck of the USS 
HORNET after a Japanese dive 
bomber hit the signal bridge 
in a suicidal plunge. Note the 
Japanese dive and torpedo 
bombing planes at the right. 










PLATE XL V— While the hor- 
net was taking a terrific 
beating, the other U. S. 
carrier in the Battle of the 
Santa Cruz Islands, the USS 
ENTERPRISE, saw its share of 
excitement and danger, too. 

{right) “proceed without 
HORNET.” These terse words, 
flashed by signboard, told the 
pilot of a U. S. Navy torpedo 
plane, about to take off from 
the USS ENTERPRISE, the 
grim news that the USS 
HORNET had been put out 
of action. Another signboard 
tells the pilot the last known 
speed and position of the 
Japanese “flattop” he is to 
attack. 


{right) This is the hole made 
in the flight deck of the 
ENTERPRISE by the bomb 
blast shown above. The 
damage, however, proved 
superficial and, in a few 
hours, repair crews had 
patched the deck and the 
corner of the elevator so that 
planes could operate. The 
“Big E” took several hits 
and near misses during the - 
battle and had to return to 
base for repair. 


{left) This is another of 
the truly great photo- 
graphs of the war. It was 
taken at the precise mo- 
ment a Japanese aerial 
bomb hit the flight deck 
of the USS ENTERPRISE, 
and it cost the photog- 
rapher his life. The film 
was found intact in his 
camera later. {Photo by 
Photographers Mate 3/c 
Robert Frederick Mead, 
USNR.) 


A panoramic painting of the night action of November 13, 1942. As star shells and searchlights illuminate 
the battle, the USS san francisco, and other American units, sail between the enemy fleet, throwing 



PLATE XLVi — The rapid-fire 
series of air-sea battles re- 
sulting from attempts of the 
Japs to reinforce or relieve 
their garrisons in the southern 
Solomons between August and 
November culminated in the 
vast and complicated Battle of 
Guadalcanal, which, in various 
phases, extended over a period 
of five days, November 11-16, 
1942. Losses were heavy on 
both sides, but our beachhead 
was held. The Japs were never 
thereafter able to reinforce 
Guadalcanal with sufficient 
strength to recapture it, and 
they were likewise unable to 
prevent us from using the 
island as a springboard to take 
the rest of the Solomons. 

{upper left) Second phase of 
the Battle of Guadalcanal, 
November 14, 1942, found the 
battleships Washington and 
SOUTH DAKOTA in the action. 
Here they round Savo Island, 
to slug it out with Jap battle- 
ships and cruisers. 

{lower left) Broached on the 
shore of Guadalcanal, this Jap 
landing barge is far from its 
destination, due to the accurate 
shooting of Marine half-tracks, 
guarding the beach. The enemy 
landing force was wiped out. 



it into confusion and causing Jap ships to fire haphazardly on each other. This painting, by Lt. Comdr. G. 
B. Coale, USNR, oflacial Navy Combat Artist, will be the basis for a mural at the U. S. Naval Academy* 


PLATE XLVii — The Battle of 
Guadalcanal was the decisive 
action for the control of the 
Solomons, although much hard 
fighting, on land and sea, re- 
mained to be done. The Japs 
lost 2 battleships, i cruiser, 4 
destroyers and 12 transports 
and cargo ships in five days of 
savage fighting. U. S. losses 
were 2 light cruisers and 7 
destroyers. But we sustained 
damage to a battleship, 2 heavy 
cruisers, i light cruiser, 4 de- 
stroyers and a cargo ship. 
{upper right) Four Japanese 
transports, hit by both U. S. 
surface vessels and aircraft, 
burn at the shoreline near 
Tassafaronga, about eight 
miles from the main Ameri- 
can positions on Guadalcanal, 
November 16, 1942. They 

were part of the huge force of 
auxiliary and combat vessels 
the enemy attempted to bring 
down “The Slot” on the night 
of November 13-14. 

{lower right) “Jap hangover.” 
This enemy ship lies half sub- 
merged on a steep Guadalcanal 
beach. Because so many vessels, 
both U. S. and Japanese, were 
sunk in the placid body of 
water between Guadalcanal 
and Florida Islands {back- 
ground) it earned the name 
■“Iron Bottom Bay.” 




PLATE XLViii — {above left) Rear Admiral 
Daniel J. Callaghan, USN, commander, 
Espiritu Santo group. Section one, Task 
Force Tare, (right) Captain Cassin Young, 
USN, commander, USS san Francisco! 
(left) Warrior’s return. Out of the Pacific 
mists the USS san Francisco returns to the 
city for which it was named. The battle- 
torn cruiser, which played a major role in 
the night action of Guadalcanal, glides 
under the Golden Gate bridge to receive a 
rousing welcome from a proud citizenr)^ 

(below) Admiral Ernest J. King, USN 
Gommander-in-Chief, U. S. Fleet, reads the 
citation awarding Commander Bruce Mc- 
Candless the Congressional Medal of Honor 
aboard the USS san Francisco, in San 
Francisco, December 12, 1942. Commander 
McCandless, as officer of the deck, conned 
his seriously damaged ship out of danger 
when Captain Young was mortally wounded 
and Admiral Callaghan was killed during 
the Battle of Guadalcanal. 
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“With the ship being continuously shaken by violent explosions, it 
quickly became apparent that our case was hopeless, even though the 
watertight integrity was sufficient to keep her afloat for some time. With 
the flames extending from the bow to the after end of the island, Captain 
Sherman passed the word to abandon ship at 1320. I made my way aft 
to the starboard quarter of the flight deck, and descended to the water 
by a rope at 1542. I know the exact time, because I looked at my watch 
as I went in, realizing that it wouldn’t be keeping time very much longer. 

“The ship was lying in the trough of the sea, drifting to port. Hence, 
it was no great problem to get clear of her for those who went over the 
starboard side. Many, however, went over the port side, apparently 
because that was the high side, and they feared the ship was going to roll 
over. They had a tough time, and some of them were drowned because 
they could not swim faster than the ship was drifting. Being desirous- of 
putting as much distance between me and the ship at the earliest moment, 
I deflated my pneumatic jacket to facilitate swimming. Normally, my 
favorite exercise is watching athletic friends burning up their heart 
muscles, while I confine my workout to bending my right elbow, to which 
I attach a weight in the form of a scotch-and-soda. I was therefore sur- 
prised to note that when I stopped to take a bearing after my first burst 
of speed, I had made good a distance of about three hundred yards. 

“The ship had some residual stemboard on when I left. Amidships 
to starboard she was blowing up quite spectacularly, and a rain of missiles 
was striking the water for a distance of about two hundred yards, roughly 
on a line normal to the ship’s side. To avoid embarrassing involvement 
with this barrage area. I had set a course of about one two five degrees 
relative to the ship’s fore-and-aft axis. This kept me on a constant bearing 
with the point of the ship from which I had taken off. 

“Once clear of the danger area of the barrage, I checked the oil on 
the surface. Noting that it was no longer a solid sheet, but was broken 
up in small globules, I concluded that I was out of danger from oil fire, 
which was raging over a considerable area around the ship. Then I 
slowed down, joining up with a large group of survivors. 

“At 1810, I saw a motor whaleboat cruising around, and set course 
to intercept it. I was taken into the boat at about 1815, and subsequently 
put aboard the destroyer lansdowne. 

“While in the water, we occasionally saw sharks. But they caused us 
no trouble, apparently having been knocked silly by the depth charges 
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which were being tossed around from our destroyers. It appeared that 
the submarines which were working on us had remained in the area for 
some time, making the rescue work an uncertain business for the tin cans. 

‘‘It is evident that there was a considerable number of subs in the 
area. At the same time that we stopped our torpedoes, the destroyer 
o^BRiEN and the battleship north Carolina, which were in the hornet 
task force about seven miles from us, also were torpedoed. When I last 
saw the north Carolina, she appeared to be making about ten knots 
above her designed speed, footing smartly along with the hornet which 
prudently was clearing the area. 

“The destroyer which picked me up, the lansdowne, was assigned 
the job of completing destruction of the wasp. The carrier by this time 
was completely enveloped in flames, presenting a weirdly fascinating pic- 
ture. Against the night, tropical sky, she looked like some ship of neon 
fantasy. The lansdowne fired fi^ve torpedoes into her. Four of them 
were certain hits. But their effect seemed quite puny by comparison with 
what the Japs had tossed at us. At 2102, the wasp rolled gently to star- 
board, and her bow went under. Slowly she slid toward her grave. At 
the end, there was a brief puddle of brightness where the last of her oil 
burned. Then darkness enveloped the tragic scene. 

“Interesting sidelights on the sinking of the wasp were certain inci- 
dents of behavior which I observed on the part of my shipmates. It was 
surprising, to me at least, the show of lack of excitement which they 
made about the whole business, calmly going about their regular routine, 
cracking their usual gags with their usual vivacity. 

“After we were in the water, I was swimming along and felt a light 
tap on my shoulder and a small youthful voice saying, 'Sir,® I turned and 
saw the young lad who I thought was probably a seaman and asked him, 
‘Whafs the trouble, son?’ He said, ‘Your collar ornament is coming 
loose, sir, and I think you are going to lose it,’ pointing to the left tab of 
my collar. I felt up with my hand, discovered that the ornament was 
indeed coming loose, put it in my pocket, thanked him for the informa- 
tion and we resumed our swimming. 

“Later I fell in with an electrician’s mate. He said he had a problem 
on his mind and that was, how did the searchlight platforms catch on fire ? 
Looking over to the burning wreck I noted that they were indeed on fire 
and confessed that I was unable to account for it too. 

“ ‘Well, sir,’ he said, T have a theory about that. You know those 
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things have circuit breakers that will carry three or four hundred amperes* 
Now they are way out of the flame area, and I figure what happened is 
that something must have streaked across the lines and just stripped a 
little insulation off and then they arced, and, because the circuit breakers 
will carry a heavy load, the arc was able to maintain itself until it set fire 
to the searchlight platforms/ I agreed that this seemed a likely theory and 
he seemed quite happy that someone agreed with him. We resumed our 
swimming* 

“I noted to my surprise, however, that after we had been in the water 
for some time it was the younger people, not the older ones, that began 
to crack up from nervousness. We had no boats and only five or six 
rafts on which we had put our wounded. Crowding onto the rafts with 
the wounded were a number of very young fellows. After we had been 
in the water for about two hours or so it was they that began to grunt and 
groan about the fact that we probably wouldn’t be picked up. To them, 
of course, it did seem a little bad that the destroyer kept coming dose 
aboard and then would race off to depth-charge submarines. I had always 
thought that these young people were the ones who could stand up best 
under that stress — ^they were not. The older people seemed to take it quite 
calmly, indeed the dental officer of the ship took it so calmly that when 
he realized that he was about to die he left those in the vicinity and went 
off by himself quietly to succumb to a heart attack. 

“Later, however, when we were picked up, it was we older people 
who felt more tired than the youngsters. In fact, as soon as they hit the 
destroyer’s firm deck they seemed to bounce right back and everything 
was going fine.” 



Chapter Six 


Carlson's Ralders—Makin Island 


I T WAS D-day plus i in the Solomons. Three thousand miles away 
two submarines passed Hospital Point in Pearl Harbor and headed 
out to sea. 

Submarines often had silently left Hawaii and had as silently re- 
turned, their conning towers emblazoned with added miniature Japanese 
flags, since the first days of the war. They would until the last. But none 
had left with such a cargo as these two that August 8 of 1942. 

A plane on patrol swooped low over the pair. To the pilot as he 
waggled his wings in a gesture of “Good hunting!” they were as other 
submarines he had seen taking the great circle route eastward. Could he 
have seen below those narrow decks into the strong pressure hulls he 
would have snorted “what the hell are those asterisk Marines up to 
now?” 

For there were Marines in the two submarines. Two hundred and 
twenty-two of them. But they weren’t taking over submarines, they were 
being taken by them — on a foray unique in American naval history. 

Under the command of Captain John M. HaineS, this naval task 
force of the submarines argonaut, under Lieutenant Commander 
John R. Pierce, and nautilus, commanded by Lieutenant Commander 
William H. Brockman, Jr., was to carry out a daring raid on Makin 
Island, strategic atoll in the Marshalls. The purpose was manifold: to 
divert the enemy’s preoccupation with the Solomons invasion, to destroy 
installations and the Japanese garrison, and to secure, if possible, intelli- 
gence from prisoners and documents. Lieutenant Colonel Evans E. 
Carlson’s 2 Marine Raider Battalion was assigned to the job. 

For eight days the submarines sailed eastward. It was hot and 
cramped in the close quarters. The temperature of the sea itself was 80®, 
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and although extra air-conditioning units had been installed, the tempera- 
ture inside the submarine was raised over go*^ and the humidity to 85 
per cent by the sweating bodies of the jam-packed men. All torpedoes 
had been removed, except for those in the tubes, and bunks built in the 
forward and after torpedo rooms. To fit that many men in, the space 
between these bunks had been so limited that if a man wanted to turn 
over he had to slide out of his bed and crawl back the other side up! 

Fortunately the weather was good, and so the men were able to go 
topside for exercise and fresh air, twice a day. A submarine is most 
vulnerable on the surface, so these periods — once in the morning and 
once at night — ^were timed carefully. It took four minutes for the Marines 
to get on deck and three minutes for them to get below again. They were 
allowed ten minutes in the fresh air. As they got within the radius of air- 
craft search of Makin, the morning airings were discontinued, but even 
until the night before the attack the evening “breathers” were kept up. 
And as a result, the Marines reached their objective in excellent physical 
condition, although in a state of temper that boded ill for the Japs. 

Meals, too, were a problem. The galleys were in constant operation. 
Each meal required three and a half hours to serve, and baking had to 
be done at night. The men ate two rheals a day, with crackers and soup 
at noon. 

Each submarine headed toward Makin independently. Should the 
enemy detect the two submarines together, suspicions would be bred of 
an expedition in force. On the other hand, separated they could be 
evaluated only as submarines going to individual patrol stations. 

Bill Brockman’s nautilus, being the swifter of the two subs, was to 
go ahead as fast as possible and to make a periscope reconnaissance of 
the island before the day of the landing. Brockman was to assay the 
preparations the Japanese might have made to forestall a landing, and 
to study the tides and currents around the atoll to ensure a rapid and 
safe debarkation when the time came for the attack. 

To do this, the nautilus sped ahead across the surface of the ocean, 
and on August 16 at three o’clock in the morning she made landfall on 
Little Makin atoll. 

Creeping slowly at periscope depth along Makin Island during the 
morning and early afternoon, taking landmarks, such as Ukiangong 
Point on the south coast and prominent trees, Brockman plotted the tidal 
currents, and found them quite different from previous information. 
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Immediately after dark he surfaced and in the middle of a violent rain 
squall made rendezvous with the argonaut within fifteen minutes of the 
time originally scheduled. 

“At the rendezvous,” said Captain Haines, “we exchanged supple- 
mentary operation instructions concerning the expedition and its exten- 
sion to Little Makin and two other islands if the circumstances permitted. 
The submarines then proceeded in company to the prescribed landing 
pomt off Makin Island, arriving at about 2:30 in the morning. The 
disembarkation started about three o’clock and in weather which was less 
favorable than we had encountered during rehearsal ...” 

For weeks the Marines had trained intensively at Midway and in 
the Hawaiian Islands. Night landings from submarines had been prac- 
ticed on several occasions, as had the handling of rubber boats in surf. 

The plan of attack called for all landing boats to assemble alongside 
the NAUTILUS so that they might get under way together for simultaneous 
landing on two separate beaches. The continuous noise from the wash 
of the swell through the nautilus’s limber holes, and the roar of the surf, 
made it almost impossible to hear orders. And added to this, most of the 
outboard motors refused to start, and the swell of the sea made it diffi- 
cult to keep the bubblelike rubber boats alongside the submarine. 

Colonel Carlson, in trying to get his boats straightened out, was all 
over the topside of the submarine, getting the boats formed up with those 
that had motors running and also to divide his forces into the prearranged 
two groups. Because of the confusion, the colonel made a quick change 
of plans and word was passed that all boats were to land together in a 
body, and not at two separate beaches. 

While this was going on, nobody noticed that Colonel Carlson’s own 
boat had drifted oflf, its motor drowned. “Here were the troops in their 
boats,” said Captain Haines, “and the general, or colonel in this case, on 
board ship! Trying to call a boat alongside, he couldn’t make himself 
heard above the noise of the sea. 

“I finally was able, with a megaphone, to bring one of the boats 
alongside and disembarked the colonel and his mnner. The boat was not 
Ms, and after delivering the colonel to his own, it returned to the ship for 
instructions as to its proper landing place. 

“Not knowing the last-minute change of plans, I directed this boat to 
its previously assigned landing beach. It was the only boat out of that 
contingent which was supposed to land in the rear of the Japs that 
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actually did so ! The rest of them landed in front. But this boatload in 
command of Lieutenant Oscar F. Peatross succeeded in raising so much 
Gain behind the Japs’ flank that it materially helped the major attack.” 

The landings in all cases were made easily through the surf without 
being detected by the enemy. A guard was posted, the boats hidden in the 
undergrowth above the beach, and before dawn the two companies had 
completed reorganization into their units. 

With the Raiders on their way to the beach, the two submarines got 
under way and moved four miles offshore, keeping contact with their 
former passengers by voice radio. 

Despite the initial confusion in getting away from the submarines, 
the landing had gone well. Too well. For then the inevitable accident 
happened: An overeager Marine tested his rifle to see if it would work. 
It did. 

The alarm had been given and Colonel Carlson immediately sent 
Company A to cross the atoll, seize the road on the lagoon side, and 
then report where they were in respect to the wharves. Japanese defense 
positions, including a barbed-wire fence, a portable “hedgehog” road 
block, and four machine guns, had been placed in an easterly direction 
across the island. But our Marines were able to overrun the installations 
before the Japs were able to man them. By 5:45 Lieutenant Merwin C. 
Plumley reported from the government wharf that his company had 
taken the government house without any opposition. 

Our landing in the Solomons, coupled with the air and naval attacks 
on Kjska ten days earlier, had disturbed and alerted the enemy on this 
little island. Natives, who were invariably friendly, told the Marines 
that maneuvers had been held by the defending forces in preparation for 
a raid, and snipers had strapped themselves to trees three days before our 
arrival. 

The Japanese reveille the morning of August 17 was at six, and upon 
the alarm they had rushed from their barracks. But Company A had by 
this time been deployed across the island and was advancing south. Com- 
pany B being held in reserve on the left flank- Shortly afterward contact 
was made with the Japanese on the lagoon road near the native hospital, 
and our advance was halted by machine-gun fire from the right flank. 
Some of the Japanese had come up on bicycles, others by truck. Fire 
from our antitank rifles forced the latter to unload about 300 yards down 
the road and by 6: 30 we were heavily engaged. 
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Snipere were a main problem, at first. Strapped to the heavy foliage 
of the palm trees, their jungle-green camouflage suits were hard to detect, 
and often the snipers could only be killed by the uneconomical method of 
shooting away the fronds that concealed them. Others were found because 
they moved after their fire indicated their position. One, ingeniously, 
tied the tops of two palms together so that when he knew he had been 
spotted, he cut his trees apart, and the Marines didn’t know which one 
he was in. 

Our radiomen were targets for snipers if they were seen using phones, 
and officers brought enemy fire if they used their hands or arms to direct 
their men. Officers soon learned to use voice signals entirely. Not knowing 
the action of a Garand rifle proved dangerous ignorance to many a Jap. 
After a Marine had fired, a sniper would frequently raise his head to 
take aim, thinking our rifle had bolt action. The Raiders were quick to 
show him his error. 

Natives, who had moved north from Butaritari village ahead of the 
Japanese, reported that the majority of the enemy was on On Chong's 
Wharf, with others near Ukiangong Point on the lakes. So Lieutenant 
Colonel Carlson asked the submarines to open fire with their deck guns 
on this region. 

The NAUTILUS, then heading southwest, complied almost immediately. 
“We fired about twelve salvos into this area," said Captain Haines. “Dur- 
ing the firing, however, no spots were received from the Marine observer 
because of communications difficulties. The Jap was jamming our voice 
frequency. We continued firing until the course of the submarines began 
to uncover the entrance to the lagoon. I then ordered a reversal of course, 
because our information led us to believe that the lagoon entrance was 
covered by a shore battery and I did not want to unmask this. Before 
we could complete the reversal of course and again open fire on 
Ukiangong Point we received a request from Colonel Carlson to take 
under fire any ship in the lagoon 8,000 yards off On Chong's Wharf. 
This we complied with, but receiving no spots concerning the fall of our 
shot into the lagoon, we moved the salvos in deflection and range to cover 
approximately the area concerned. Subsequently we learned that in lad- 
dering these salvos around in this manner, the Japanese ships had got 
under way, steamed around the lagoon with a view to avoiding the shot 
and had run into two salvos and had been sunk. ..." 

At 9 : 02 the argonaut suddenly submerged on a false plane contact 
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and the nautilus followed. They remained under water for about an 
hour, but shortly after resurfacing an enemy biplane was seen and the 
submarines went down again ; staying this time for two hours. 

On shore, the Marines were finding the going difficult. Here, as in 
the Solomons, the Japs fought to the last man, and the final wiping out 
had often to be done with knives. 

Lieutenant Peatross with his unit of eleven men, which had landed 
behind the enemy, made the most of their opportunity to harass. Near 
the trading station they killed eight Japanese soldiers with the loss of three 
Marines. They burned a truck, destroyed a radio station, searched houses, 
and did other damage before struggling through the surf to the nautilus 
that evening. 

The Marines found willing allies on the island. The native police 
chief was handed a Garand to hold by a Marine, and he used it to kill 
two snipers. Some natives opened coconuts to relieve the men’s thirst, 
while others carried ammunition for the machine gunners. They gave 
useful — ^if not always reliable — ^information as to the presence of isolated 
enemy groups. 

At 1 1 :30 two Japanese Navy reconnaissance planes flew over Makin 
for about fifteen minutes and dropped two bombs before leaving. At 
12:55 the nautilus surfaced, but had to crash-dive immediately when 
twelve shore-based bombers were seen approaching. Both submarines 
remained submerged for the rest of the day. 

In the afternoon an attempt was made by the Japanese to reinforce 
Makin and two planes carrying about thirty-five men landed in the 
lagoon. Both were destroyed by machine-gun fire. 

During the day, the Japanese attempted three counterattacks. After 
several minutes of yelling and shrieking to work up a fighting frame of 
mind, they came forward on the run, waving their rifl«. Eifle fire 
quenched their exuberance, and in one instance a submachine gun Mlled 
eight Japs who came out bunched together. Warned by the nois^, the 
Marines easily stopped these attacks. 

In one instance the Japs gave us some welcome help. Before the last 
air attack at 4 130 on August 17, the Raiders had withdrawn about 200 
yards in an attempt to lure the enemy from his positions. It didn’t work, 
but when the bombers came over they bombed the area most strongly held 
by their own men, causing many casualties. 

Rendezvous with the submarines had been set at after 6:30 and no 
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later than eleven. So at five o’clock Lieutenant Colonel Carlson ordered 
a slow retirement and by seven they were back at the beach. 

Leaving the island had been timed to coincide with high tide and 
darkness, so the submarines could get as close as possible to the beach. 
It was realized that the men would be exhausted after the day’s heavy 
fighting, but the peculiar nature of the surf off the atoll had not been 
taken into account. The short, quick rollers made it virtually impossible 
to launch the rubber boats that had been dragged from the foliage 
where they had lain hidden all day. Gasoline motors refused to work, 
boats overturned, throwing men and equipment into the water. Even 
the loss of equipment and the jettisoning of motors didn’t help any. 
Furious paddling or swimming with the boats in tow accompli^ed 
nothing. 

Only 53 men in four boats reached the nautilus, and three boats 
the ARGONAUT during the night. About 120 Raiders had to stay all night 
on the rainy beach. Half-clothed, almost entirely unarmed, and in a state 
of complete exhaustion, they had reached, as Lieutenant Colonel Carlson 
said later, ‘‘the spiritual low point of the expedition.” 

Captain Haines decided to send the two reserve landing boats which 
were aboard the argonaut to help in bringing the men back. A few avail- 
able arms were gathered together and five Marines — Sergeant Robert V. 
Allard, Sergeant Dallas H, Cook, Private John J. Kerns, Private First 
Class Richard N. Olbert and Private Donald R. Robeton — chosen from 
volunteers, elected to take the equipment in and assure the Marine com- 
mander that the submarines would remain indefinitely to get the men 
off, except as forced by planes to submerge during the day. 

At daybreak they started in, and at the same time four boats managed 
to get to the two submarines from shore. In one of them was a tall, bald, 
bespectacled major — ^James Roosevelt, executive officer of the Raiders 
and eldest son of the President. They just made it. 

“Roosevelt was the last man out of the boat,” said Captain Haines, 
*^and had just barely got his tail feathers down when the first Jap plane 
came over and the argonaut had to go under. If the plane had appeared 
fifteen or twenty seconds earlier, I’m afraid Major Jimmie would have 
been swimming around in the Pacific.” 

The planes severely strafed the volunteers’ boat, and only one man 
managed to get his message through to Lieutenant Colonel Carlson by 
swimming. 
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The submarines remained submerged during the day. 

Stranded ashore until nightfall, the Marines sent out patrols. Con- 
trary to the impression received from the fighting the day before, it was 
found that few Japanese’ were still alive. Eighty-three enemy dead were 
counted, some near their machine guns and others behind palm trees 
which our guns had penetrated. Bodies were searched for papers, and 
equipment taken to rearm themselves. Only two snipers were encountered 
during the day ; one near the north end of the atoll, and the other near 
On Chong’s Wharf. Both were shot. The defense force had numbered, 
therefore, only about ninety men. 

Marine casualties from the two days’ fighting totaled 51, of whom 
18 had been killed, including Captain Gerald P. Holtom, intelligence 
officer. Fourteen men were wounded, of whom two were officers. The 
missing totaled 12. Seven Marines were drowned trying to buck the surf. 

Destruction of enemy installations included the firing of about r,ooo 
barrels of aviation gasoline, demolition of the main radio station at On 
Chong’s Wharf and the destruction of other facilities and stores. A new- 
type machine gun mounted on a high and heavy tripod, apparently 
adaptable for antiaircraft use, was found. 

At dusk that night the submarines returned to the rendezvous, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Carlson signaled them to go to the lagoon entrance 
by 9 : 3o, as he thought the evacuation could be made easier there. 

Captain Haines was not satisfied that this message was bona fide. He 
had not received positive information that there were no shore batteries, 
and there was a possibility that the Japanese had taken Carlson prisoner 
and were forcing him under torture to decoy the submarines. 

‘‘He requested by blinker the acknowledgment of his request,” said 
Captain Haines, “which I refused to give him until I was satisfied that it 
was actually Colonel Carlson. Consequently, I tried to send a message 
through to him on this order: The night before we had disembarked the 
Raiders, at supper the Colonel and I had been talking over the fact that 
my father was a Marine officer and had been head of the Adjutant 
Inspectors’ Department of the Marine Corps. In the course of the con- 
versation we had discussed who had relieved him, and I knew that he 
would remember this and that if he gave me a prompt reply, I could 
accept as a fact that the Japs were not putting the screws on him, and 
that it was, in effect, he. 

“So I tried to get this message through: ‘Who succeeded my father 
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as A.NJ. ?' I got the 'Who . . / out all right, but before I could go any 
further, I got a flash from the beach, Tlease acknowledge, this is Evans/ 

"'So I again started all over, and again he interrupted. Finally he gave 
up and waited. And I got the test question through. I had hardly got the 
last letter out before the flash came back from the beach, 'Squeegy!’ 
That was the correct reply. The officer concerned was Colonel ‘Squeegy" 
Long of the Marine Corps. That was my way of identifying Colonel 
Carlson/’ 

Only four landing boats were still serviceable and these were carried 
from the sea beach to the lagoon, where natives provided an outrigger 
in addition. These five boats were lashed together and the seventy 
Marines still remaining paddled out to the waiting submarines. 

By midnight all the surviving Marines were aboard and the two sub- 
marines headed back for Pearl Harbor, the scarlet flames of the fired 
aviation stores reflecting redly in their wakes. 

The submarines returned, as they had come, independently; the 
NAUTILUS entering Pearl Harbor on August 25, and the argonaut a day 
later. 

‘‘Each submarine on the return trip had seven wounded Marines on 
board. The operations by the surgeons [Lieutenants William B. Mc- 
Cracken and Stephen L. Stigler] were carried out under the most difficult 
circumstances with relatively crude arrangements. But such was the skill 
of these two surgeons that not a single one of the casualties, to my knowl- 
edge, subsequently died,” Captain Haines commented. 

“To me, the most gratifying feature of this expedition was the spirit 
of co-operation between the raiders and the naval personnel. We trained 
the Marines to be lookouts, we gave them diving stations, and the crews 
of the submarines assisted in every way with the launching of the craft 
and the reassembly, re-embarkation of the Marines upon their return. 
The crews and officers gave up their bunks to the wounded and to those 
Marines who were exhausted from their efforts ashore, and it is one of the 
greatest exhibitions I have seen of common self-sacrifice and helpfulness/’ 

The success of the Makin expedition resulted from this willing co- 
operation. “Unity of mind and effort,” as Lieutenant Colonel Carlson 
declared, welded the personnel of the submarines and Raiders into an 
effective fighting team. 

And it was an eminently successful expedition. It had caused a task 
force of Japanese cruisers, transports, and destroyers en route to reinforce 
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the Japanese on Guadalcanal to change course for the Gilbert Islands. 
It gave us practical information about the enemy’s fighting equipment 
and experience in a new type of warfare. The submarine, though uncom- 
fortable, proved it could be used for transporting troops for long dis- 
tances. 

A new technique had been tested. These two trail-blazing submarines 
were to play a continuing part as our forces crept closer, in the months 
to come, to Japan itself. 

They, and their sisters of the “Silent Service,” already were preparing 
the way, by creeping to the very shores of Dai Nippon. Within two months 
of the attack on Makin, the whale, commanded by Lieutenant Com- 
mander John Azar, on her first war patrol, penetrated the heavily de- 
fended harbor approaches of land-locked Kobe to sow the entrance to the 
Inland Sea with mines, before continuing on to photograph the fortifica- 
tions of the shore between Ashizuii Zaki and Murato Zaki — and, inci- 
dentally, to bag six ships with her torpedoes. 

After this first successful mining, American submarines continued td 
shove into Empire waters with a combination torpedo-mine load. In De- 
cember, Lieutenant Commander R. W. Peterson in the sunfish dropped 
mines on the approaches to Nagoya, and Lieutenant Commander Roy 
Benson’s trigger laid her lethal eggs off Inubo Saki, just east of Tokyo. 
Less than an hour after this minefield was planted, the trigger men had 
the unusual experience of watching an 8,400-ton freighter pass over the 
fresh mines and sink in the moonlight with a broken back. Then the 
trigger, free of mines, finished her patrol with torpedoes and a credit 
of two more freighters and a MiNEKAZE-class destroyer for a total of 
23,671 tons of Empire shipping sunk. 

Ask a submariner what his service did during this period of the war’s 
history; you’ll probably get the answer: “We simply went out and sank 
enemy ships. . , 
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Cape Esperance 


C RUISER DIVISION 6 of the Imperial Japanese Navy was pretty 
pleased with itself following its engagement with the Americans 
off Savo the night of August 8-9, and perhaps with reason. The Japanese 
felt that they had won a victory, greater than their usual ‘Victories,” and 
although the loss of the kaico outside the harbor of Kavieng following 
the battle had cut into their forces by a quarter, they felt themselves to 
be the backbone of Japan in the Solomons. 

But the Americans still clung tenaciously to their ground in the 
Guadalcanal and Florida islands despite air raids and night bombard- 
ments from the “Tokyo Express.” And although their position was pre- 
carious, it wasn’t enough so for the Jap. 

If the Japanese headquarters on Rabaul was busy with plans for 
marehaling their strength for a knockdown battle for the Solomons, so 
were the Americans at Espiritu Santo. Something had to be done to stop 
the Japanese from reinforcing their troops, and from storming Marine 
positions from the sea, and obviously one way to do it was to reinforce our 
own land forces at Guadalcanal. For this, a large convoy with Army rein- 
forcements for Guadalcanal was soon to depart from Noumea, in French 
New Caledonia, halfway between Fiji and Australia. By October 1 1 it 
would be about 250 miles west of Espiritu Santo, protected by two task 
forces: one built around the carrier hornet, the other around the new 
battleship Washington. 

In Espiritu was a newly organized task force. Its ships had engaged 
only in target practice together but they were good ships. It would do 
well, as protection for the left flank of the Army convoy approaching 
Guadalcanal, to station this task force off the southern shore of that 
island to intercept any enemy units moving in from the west. 
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But as Task Force SUGAR was now constituted it wasn’t strong 
enough to take on any Japanese units likely to be met. Under Rear 
Admiral Norman Scott, it consisted of: 

2 heavy cruisers — 

SAN FRANCISCO (flagship) Captain Charles H. McMorris 
SALT lAke city Captain Ernest G. Small 

I light cruiser — 

BOISE Captain Edward J. Moran 

3 destroyers — 

FARENHOLT Lieutenant Commander Eugene T. Seaward 

BUCHANAN Commander Ralph E. Wilson 

LAFFEY Lieutenant Commander William E. Hank 

So to it were added three other ships that were operating in the vicinity 
of Espiritu Santo : the light cruiser Helena, commanded by Captain 
Gilbert C. Hoover, and two destroyers : the duncan and mg calla, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Commander Edmund B. Taylor and Lieutenant 
Commander William G. Cooper, respectively. 

On October 7 the fortified task force left Espiritu Santo and headed 
toward Rennell Island. It took them two days to get there, and for two 
days more they steamed up and down the southwestern shore of Guadal- 
canal, waiting for news of Japanese ships. But everything was peaceful — 
until the i ith. 

At 1:45 search planes from Guadalcanal reported that they had seen 
what looked like a force of two enemy cruisers and six destroyers steam- 
ing at high speed on the accustomed Japanese route down ‘‘the Slot,” on 
course 120° true, 210 miles from Guadalcanal. Admiral Scott realized 
that to intercept this force he would have to be in the vicinity of Savo 
Island about eleven o’clock that night. 

Led by the san fran cisco, followed by the boise, salt lake city, 
and HELENA, and screened by the destroyers in a mile and a half semi- 
circle ahead — the mg calla and buchanan to port, the farenholt dead 
ahead, and the duncan and laffey to starboard — ^the task force headed 
for Cape Esperance, the northernmost tip of Guadalcanal. 

At 10:00 P.M., with the enemy expected within another hour. 
Admiral Scott ordered one aircraft catapulated from each cruiser. The 
SALT LAKE gity’s plane, for some unknown reason, took fire as it was 
launched and crashed in flames 500 yards from the ship. It burned 
fiercely for three minutes before sinking, and most of our task force 



thought that surely the enemy would see it and be warned. Fortunately 
the pilot and his observer managed to get clear of the plane and inflate 
their rubber raft, in which they paddled to safety on Guadalcanal. 

Just before io: 3 o, our ships neared the northwestern end of the 
island and course was changed. A few minutes later, battle disposition 
was taken. The destroyers farenholt, dungan and -laffey formed 
column in the van, followed by san Francisco, boise, salt lake city 
and HELENA in column, with buchanan and Mc calla in column in the 
rear. 

Just before eleven, the san Francisco’s plane saw “one large and two 
small vessels” off the north beach of Guadalcanal, i6 miles from Savo 
Island. To Admiral Scott these ships were but an appetizer, with two 
cruisers and six destroyers, as he thought, due any minute. 

Admiral Scott didn’t know it, but the ships that were coming were 
the heavy cruisers of Japanese Cruiser Division 6 ; the victors of Savo 
returning to the waters of their greatest triumph : The aoba, flagship of 
Admiral Goto, furutaka and kjnugasa, escorted by the destroyers 
FUBUKi and mirakumo. 

The engagement off Cape Esperance the night of October 11-12, 
1942, lasted only thirty minutes from the time the first shot was fired by 
the HELENA until the san Francisco ceased. 

It was Savo in reverse. 

The Japanese force was first spotted by radar. Steaming in a T forma- 
tion, the AOBA leading with the destroyers on her port and starboard 
hands, and followed by the furutaka and kinugasa, Admiral Goto 
undoubtedly thought that his mission to bombard Henderson Field 
on Guadalcanal and cover a landing of troops and supplies from a tender 
and two destroyers at Tassafaronga would be accomplished as planned. 

At a quarter to twelve he fully expected to make contact with his 
supporting force. One minute later contact had been made — but with 
the American force of Admiral Scott. And for seven minutes the contacts 
were raining on his ships, imopposed. 

The HELENA was the first to fire, but by only a few seconds. She was 
followed by salt lake gity and boise, then san Francisco. 

Commander W. C. Butler, Jr., was assistant gunnery officer aboard 
“Mike” Moran’s boise that night. “Some of the men out on the deck saw 
the first cruiser go down without even getting its turrets trained out. Its 
tail went up in the air with the propellers still going around. I didn’t get to 
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see that up on the bridge where the Captain and Gunnery Officer and 
myself were standing. At that time I was No. 2 in Gunnery. 

‘‘The Captain handled the situation in very fine manner. He got the 
gunnery officer and myself in a little huddle just like a football huddle ; 
we crouched down to get out of the wind — ^for we were going 25 knots 
and the wind was whistling — and we talked over the situation. Of course, 
when I say ‘talked over’ we did it in a couple of words. 

“He would ask the gunnery officer if he was ready, and ask if I was 
ready. We’d both agree on the bearing on the target by radar, and then 
all that was necessary was ‘Let’s go!’ and we’d go into rapid fire 
again. ... So we’d blast away for a minute or two and then cease 
firing and pick a new target. 

“Meanwhile the boys down in the radar room were just jumping up 
and down because the target ships were disappearing as fast as we would 
pick them up after a short period of fire. At one time I saw four Japanese 
ships burning around the horizon so we knew we were getting hits — ^the 
task force and ourselves. The other ships were in there just shooting as 
fast as they could too ; we were all blasting away, . . 

The Japanese were completely surprised. Captain Kikunori Kijuma, 
Admiral Goto’s chief of staff aboard the aoba, says : “At first we thought 
the fire was from our own supply ships. It was a surprise attack. All 
ships but the kinugasa immediately reversed course to the right. Due to 
the sheUfire and the congestion, the kinugasa turned left. As a result of 
this turn the kinugasa only received minor damage from three hits. The 
aoba was hit about forty times and was badly damaged. The furutaka 
and FUBUKi were sunk. The fubuki sank before it completed the turn, 
although it only received four hits. Due to the smoke from the aoba, the 
murakumo was not hit. The kinugasa did most of the fighting for our 
force. 

“Soon after the action started Admiral Goto was mortally wounded. 
While he was dying, I told him that he could die with easy mind because 
we had sunk two of your heavy cruisers. 

“Following this action we retired to the northwest. The murakumo 
turned back and rescued about four hundred survivors. When your forces 
reappeared it departed the area trying to make you chase it within range 
of our aircraft.” 

When the Japanese returned the fire, the farenholt became our 
first casualty, receiving two 6-inch hits on her port side. Damaged, she 
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fell out to port on the disengaged flank, and lost contact with the forma- 
tion, but was able to rejoin the following day at Espiritu Santo. 

In the slugging match that followed, the Helena was engaging a 
cruiser, the mg calla another cruiser and a destroyer, the salt lake 
CITY was groping for a target, and the san fran cisco was trying to 
identify a destroyer approaching to starboard flashing unrecognizable 
signals. The boise’s searchlights illuminated an enemy cruiser and let go 
with both batteries. The Jap promptly retaliated, and a minute later the 
BOISE received an 8-inch hit which started large fires in the area of the 
captain’s cabin. Two or three enemy shells followed in quick succession 
before the boise’s target itself commenced burning brightly. Captain 
Moran stopped firing and instituted damage-control measures. 

“An 8-inch salvo is very hard for a cruiser of this class to take,” said 
Commander Butler. “One projectile landed short, and instead of 
ricocheting as all projectiles are supposed to do, it hadn’t gotten the word 
and went right on down and entered the side of the ship, nine feet below 
the waterline. It landed in the magazine, bounced on the deck and 
exploded. Another hit turret i barbette and was almost deflected by the 
barbette in that the projectile entered halfway, was ripped open by the 
barbette and instead of exploding it merely spewed its insides into the 
turret. That gave some of the men in the turret a warning, and about 
five or six were able to scramble out to safety on deck. 

“Meanwhile, the explosion down in the magazine sent flames in both 
directions, forward and aft. The flames came up in both Turrets i and 2 
and even as far back as the magazine of Turret 3, killing all people 
around and all the people who were left in Turrets i and 2. 

“At first, on the bridge, we didn’t know quite how badly we had been 
hit. ... We hadn’t heard the explosion, but we could feel her settling 
and we went down six or seven feet, because we were taking in tons of 
water forward. And the very fact that we were taking in tons of water 
forward, I believe, helped to save the ship’s life as it helped to put out 
the fires belowdecks in the magazines. You can imagine the awful wreck- 
age that occurred. We lost 107 lives. Some people were killed by drown- 
ing, some by the flash of the powder, searing of the lungs, others by 
suffocation, others by gassing and some by concussion. Some of our repair 
parties up on the second deck were killed by that concussion. 

“We came hard left to get out of the fracas then, because Turret 2 
was blazing high with flames. We expected momentarily to be hit because 
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we were a perfect target with this flame going up and the life rafts on 
top of the turret burning. Luckily, the other ships in our task force were 
taking care of the Japanese and we weren’t hit during this period.’’ 

The SALT LAKE CITY was engaging a light cruiser when she saw the 
boise’s plight. Fire was immediately checked in order to bear on the 
heavier and deadlier target. The salt lake city had to maneuver to 
avoid the boise, which was changing course continually in order to escape 
the enemy’s fire. While maneuvering, the salt lake city received an 
8-inch hit forward on her starboard side. 

October 1 1 was only fourteen minutes old when the salt lake city 
trained her guns on the Jap cruiser, and for one minute rained her own 
8-inchers on it. The san Francisco also joined in the fray. 

One minute after that, at 12:16 a.m., after managing to get another 
hit on the salt lake city that caused minor damage and a few cas- 
ualties, the Japanese cruiser was seen to sink. 

The action was now practically over. The mgcalla engaged a 
destroyer at 12:16 and the san frangisco fired upon a cruiser at 12:17. 
The enemy destroyer retired in flames and the cruiser disappeared from 
the radar screen, though there was no indication to the lookouts of what 
the American cruiser’s salvos had accomplished. 

An eloquent silence prevailed over the area once filled with enemy 
ships. 

During the short time the battle had been fought, our ships in their 
maneuvering to bring their guns to bear and to evade the enemy counter- 
blows had become somewhat scattered from their formation. So Admiral 
Scott ordered the ships to form up, to be ready again in case any more 
Japs unwittingly appeared. And the task force headed to the southwest. 

Admiral Scott tried to reach Captain Moran on the boise and Cap- 
tain Tobin on the farenholt by radio. He wanted Captain Tobin to 
detail a destroyer to stand by the boise, for he know that ship was badly 
damaged if not sunk. However, he was unable to raise either ship, so the 
MG CALLA was Ordered to stand by to give any necessary help, or to pick 
up survivors. 

In forming up in the darkness there was a natural tenseness aboard 
every ship. As one officer says, “No one was in the mood for not shoot- 
ing.” No one could be positive that a ship looming near in the blackness 
was not enemy. At 12:50, the salt lake city “enlivened the situation” 
by firing two star shells to illuminate the san frangisco. The flagship 
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was then well ahead of the formation and to the approaching cruiser 
might well have been a Japanese. The two ships joyfully identified each 
other, and the salt lake city fell in astern of the flagship. 

‘Tt was one of the most ticklish points of the night,” said Commander 
Butler, “when the boise tried to rejoin the task force. We had intercepted 
a signal that they had seen us burning off in the distance and sinking. So 
far as they knew, we had gone down and were a lost ship. That was one 
more reason for being very, very careful when we tried to rejoin. We 
finally picked up what we thought were our ships, but loaded up the 
guns that could still shoot just in case they weren’t. 

“Luckily they were our cruisers and we joined up, happy to be with 
friends once more. 

“The men behaved magnificently. On the boise, one young seaman 
in the tense moments before the engagement was jokingly comforted by 
a shipmate with the words used in every theater of war: ‘The one that’s 
coming for you will have your name on it.’ 

“ T’m not worried about that one,’ morosely replied the youngster, 
‘it’s the one marked “To whom it may concern.” ’ ” 

And aboard the same ship there was a chief boatswain’s mate whose 
battle station was pointer on Director i. For seven minutes our ships had 
plastered the surprised enemy before they returned our fire. When they 
did, above the noise arose the indignant voice of the gun director’s 
pointer: “Say, those sons of bitches are shooting back at us !” 

With the BOISE back in the fold, the task group steamed back to 
Espiritu Santo. The farenholt and duncan were missing, and the 
Mc GALLA was Searching for the boise. The farenholt made Espiritu 
on October 13, and the next day the mg galla arrived; she had found 
the dungan lying gutted off Savo, and had rescued her survivors as 
well as three Japanese seamen she found floating in the water. 

The action off Cape Esperance had repaid the debt of Savo Island. 
The gunnery training that was a daily occurrence aboard these ships had 
proved in the first few minutes what dividends could be gained from 
it. In the words of one petty officer who was overheard talking with 
another on the way back to Espiritu Santo, “I’ll never complain of another 
drill, and I’ll deck the man who does.” 

And cocky Imperial Cruiser Division 6 was paid off for Savo, paid 
off for keeps. Only one destroyer of the five-ship force escaped damage. 
One was sunk, as was a cruiser ; a second cruiser was reduced to a floating 
junk heap, the third was holed thrice. 



Chapter Eight 


Santa Cruz Islands 

I 

T he Battle of Cape Esperance, besides being a tactical victory for 
Admiral Scott’s task force, had been a highly strategic one as well 
The American convoy whose flank had been so well protected reached its 
objective and landed some 6,000 Army troops. 

They arrived at a highly propitious moment, for the Marines on 
Guadalcanal and Florida Island badly needed reinforcing just to fight 
the enemy on hand and the Japs were making frenzied plans to push the 
Americans out of the Solomons. With both feet on the lower rungs of that 
ladder we were more than an irritation to Nipponese plans. We were not 
only a block to Japan’s program of expansion, but a menace to the 
retention of what she had conquered. 

For two days after the disastrous night battle in the waters that shortly 
before had been the scene of so great, though unconscious, victory the 
Japanese made no overt move. But it was a temporary lull ; a gathering- 
up for a stronger assault. The Japanese were making ready for a pro- 
longed full-scale attack and counterinvasion of their lost holdings on 
Guadalcanal. 

Their plan was simple: to co-ordinate land and sea efforts to make 
our holdings untenable by overwhelming them. This meant: first, put 
Henderson Field out of commission so American land-based planes 
couldn’t strike at the warships that pHed the Tokyo Express or, more 
important, the transports that would bring Japanese troops ; next, bom- 
bard to dust the positions the Americans had so hardly won ; lastly, when 
the island was softened up, a grand joint Army and Navy offensive of 
co-ordinated bombardment from sea and air that would coincide with 
the arrival of strong forces of fresh, fanatic troops who had rested well 
after laying waste to China. 

The initial setback to this scheme came with the torpedoing on Octo- 
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ber 12 of the transport shinyo maru bringing 600 Japanese Marines, 
‘'a well-trained special unit’' which was supposed to mop up after the 
bombardment of Henderson Field scheduled for the next night. 

But none survived, and, although the bombardment came off as 
scheduled and for an hour and a half Henderson Field was pounded by 
two battleships, one light cruiser and eight destroyers, the synchronized 
attack by the Japanese Marines was not forthcoming. Our casualties were 
light, but the Jap destroyed most of our planes. 

The next night the cruisers and destroyers returned and administered 
more of same. In the morning, only one solitary dive bomber was able to 
be airborne to contest a Japanese landing west of Kokumbona from six 
transports. Other dive bombers were hastily flown in from Espiritu Santo 
and, with the help of Army B- 17 s, they destroyed at least three of the 
transports and damaged a heavy cruiser. But General Vandegrift had 
an estimated 16,000 more Japs to oppose.^ 

Bombardments became a nightly affair, and daylight brought air 
raids. Under cover of darkness Japanese reinforcements seeped in, from 
small boats, in small numbers, but they came. And the pressure against 
our lines along the Matanikau River grew greater. 

A growing number of submarines converged on our supply line from 
Espiritu Santo to Guadalcanal. On October 20 one of them torpedoed 
the heavy cruiser Chester, causing heavy damage. On the 15th, planes 
from the converted carriers hitaka and hayataka sank* the destroyer 
MEREDITH guarding a convoy en route to Guadalcanal. 

Large numbers of merchant and combat vessels assembled in the 
upper Solomons and New Britain. Troops and aircraft began a steady 
procession from the Netherlands Indies and the Philippines, from For- 
mosa and even the home islands of Japan. 

This time, thought the Jap, there will be enough Imperial forces to 
make the outcome certain ! The Allies could not possibly muster a similar 
fleet. 

Their intelligence was correct, as far as it went. In this second week 
of October, 1942, the enterprise was in Pearl Harbor having the 
damage received in the Eastern Solomons Battle repaired; the wasp had 
been sunk by a submarine on the 1 5th of September ; that same day the 
battleship north Carolina had been torpedoed and was laid up for 

^ The Japanese, in postwar testimony, asserted that only 5,000 fresh troops were 
landed but admitted they were crack outfits, '‘never defeated’’ in regimental history. 
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repairs ; for the same reason the aircraft carrier Saratoga had been out 
of action since August 3 1 . 

The ships the Japanese had gathered were four carriers, four battle- 
ships, and a great armada of cruisers, destroyers, transports and auxiliaries. 

To contest this, the Japanese knew, the United States Navy had a 
task force built around the carrier hornet that included the heavy 
cruisers Northampton and pensagola, the antiaircraft light cruisers 
JUNEAU and san diego. Our only battleship in the South Pacific was the 
WASHINGTON, which had supported the Army convoy at the time of the 
Battle of Cape Esperance. 

Except for some destroyers on convoy duty between Espiritu Santo 
and Guadalcanal, the only other combatant ships available were the 
ships of Admiral Scott^s task force, and wounds from the battle the night 
of October ii prevented immediate use of the salt lake crry, boise 

and FARENHOLT. 

One carrier, one battleship, and their attendant complement of 
cruisers and destroyers could hardly terrify the Japanese or be expected 
by the Allies to stop the forces the enemy was known to possess. Back in 
Pearl Harbor, Admiral Nimitz estimated from the evidence that the 
Japanese would strike in force not before October 23 but very shortly 
thereafter. To bolster our defenses, he ordered submarines concentrated 
in the Bismarck Islands. Patrol planes and heavy bombers were added 
to the complement of Espiritu Santo, Henderson Field on Guadalcanal 
was reinforced with more planes, and aircraft of the Southwest Pacific 
Command intensified their attacks on Rabaul and on airfields in the 
Bismarck Islands. Four PT boats were moved into Tulagi harbor. 

At Pearl Harbor, every effort was made to rush repairs to the enter- 
prise. It was literally a race against time, but on October 16 the task 
force built around this carrier stood out to sea with the Big E, fit and 
ready to resume her old job of burning Nips, flying the flag of Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid. 

His orders were to proceed at high speed to the South Pacific and 
rendezvous with the hornet group, commanded by Rear Admiral George 
D. Murray, thereafter to operate as part of the command of Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Jr., who had succeeded Vice Admiral Robert L. 
Ghormley as Commander South Pacific on October 18, when serious Al- 
ness necessitated Ghormley’s return. 

Shortly after noon on October 24, the hornet and the enterprise 
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task forces joined northeast of the New Hebrides Islands, and Admiral 
Thomas C. Kinkaid took charge of the joint forces now known as Task 
Group KING." 

It a force not half as powerful as the Japanese possessed, but it 
was nearly twice as strong as the enemy calculated the Americans to be. 

Admiral Kinkaid was directed to skirt the northern shores of the 
Santa Cruz Islands, and thence go to the east of San Cristobal Island, 
southernmost of the Solomon chain. 

In the afternoon of October 25 Admiral Nimitz’s calculation was 
confirmed by a report from a shore-based patrol plane: two enemy battle- 
ships, four hea\7 cruisers and seven destroyers were headed in, a day’s 
sailing distance. And, shortly after, another report from another patrol 
plane gave news of two Japanese carriers and supporting vessels in Lat. 
08° 51' S., Long- 164° 30' E., about 360 miles from Task Force KING, 
on course 145°, speed 25 knots. The position of the battleship force was 
not clear, so in order to gain more information on the enemy’s where- 
abouts, and to strike the carriers if they continued their approach, Admiral 
Kinkaid launched search and attack groups from the enterprise, keep- 
ing the HORNET in reserv^e for more positive reports. 

No contact was made with the enemy, for the Japanese carriers had 
radically changed course. All the scouts returned safely to their carrier, 
but the attack group, after reaching the limit of its assigned distance and 
ever hoping to find the enemy just beyond, flew on an additional 80 
miles. On the way back they ran out of fuel and six aircraft — ^but no 
lives — ^were lost in water landings or by crashing on the landing deck. 

^The combined forces consisted of: ENTERPRISE GROUP — i carrier: enter- 
prise (flagship of Admiral Kinkaid), Gapt. Osborne B. Hardison, i battleship: 
SOUTH DAKOTA, Gapt. Thomas L. Gatch. i heavy cruiser: Portland (Gapt. Mahlon 
S. Tisdale, Gomcrudiv), Gapt. Laurance T. DuBose. i A A light cruiser: san juan, 
Gapt. James E. Maher. 8 destroyers: porter (Gapt. Gharles P. Cecil, Gomdesdiv), 
Lt. Comdr. David G, Roberts; mahan, Lt. Gomdr. Rodger W. Simpson; gushing, 
Lt. Comdr. Christopher Noble; preston, Lt. Comdr. Max G. Stormes; smith, Lt. 
Gomdr. Hunter Wood, Jr.; maury, Lt. Comdr. Gelzer L. Sims; conyngham, Lt. 
Comdr. Henry C. Daniel; shaw, Lt. Comdr. W. Glenn Jones. HORNET GROUP — 
I carrier: hornet (flagship of Rear Admiral Murray), Gapt. Charles P. Mason. 
R heavy cruisers: Northampton (Rear Admiral Howard H. Good, Gomcrudiv), 
Gapt. Willard A. Kitts, III; pensagola, Gapt Frank L. Lowe. £2 AA light cruisers: 
SAN DIEGO, Gapt. Benjamin F. Perry; juneau, Gapt. Lyman K. Swenson. 6 destroyers: 
MORRIS (Gomdr. Arnold E. True, Gomdesdiv), Lt. Gomdr. Randolph B. Boyer; 
ANDERSON, Lt. Comdr. Richard A. Guthrie; hughes, Lt. Comdr. Donald J. Ramsey; 
MusTiN, Lt. Comdr. Wallis F. Petersen; russell, Lt. Comdr. Glenn R. Hartwig; 
BARTON, Lt. Comdr. Douglas H. Fox. 
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The. Japanese Army on Guadalcanal had planned to time a full-scale 
land offensive with the arrival of their naval forces. Apparently they were 
not as well informed of the Nip Navy’s schedule as was Admiral Nimitz, 
for the offensive was begun on the 20th and rose to full fury on the night 
of October 23-24. Four times they attacked and four times they were 
thrown back with heavy losses. A fifth attack in the early morning was 
again stopped. 

Before dawn on the 25th a Japanese surface force of one heavy 
cruiser, one light cruiser and four destroyers sneaked in close to Guadal- 
canal and landed troops and supplies. The rain, which had prevented 
operations from Henderson Field, had ended and the ground hardened 
enough to allow twenty-five bombers to take off. These attacked the 
enemy ships from noon until five o’clock, reported scoring hits on the 
light cruiser. They were helped by the arrival of six B- 17 s from Espiritu 
Santo that dropped two soo-pound bombs close to a destroyer. Neither 
of the ships was seriously damaged. 

Weakened by almost incessant attack by land, sea and air, the Marines 
were unable to prevent a break-through along Lunga Ridge, on the night 
of October 25, but a desperate counterattack by Marines and Army 
troops restored the lines. And, as the opposing armies caught their breaths 
and buried their dead, the Japanese fleet, whose holy mission it was to 
wipe out the Americans, converged on the islands. 

The fleet consisted of about forty vessels of different types organized 
into three task forces. The advance force included two battleships, with 
heavy cruisers and destroyers. The major carrier striking force to the rear 
consisted of three carriers, shokaku, zuikaku and zuiHO, and their 
escorts, and the third force comprised two more battleships, heavy cruisers 
and destroyers. Transports and auxiliaries kept well to the rear beyond 
range of our aircraft, waiting for control of the sea and air to a^ure their 
safe approach to Guadalcanal. 

The morning of October 26 waa calm and clear as Bombing Squad- 
ron 10 and Scouting Squadron 10 took off from the ^nterfrisb on their^ 
search to find that enemy. 

Lieutenant Vivien W. Welch and Lieutenant ( jg) Bruce A. McGraw 
had been assigned a sector almost due west of their fleet. After flying 
for nearly an hour they saw two battleships, one heavy cruiser and seven 
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destroyers. The two search planes climbed into the clouds and circled the 
force, made sure that there were no carriers present, reported to the 
ENTERPRISE, and continued on to the limit of their search. 

They found no carriers, and turning back, passed again over the force 
they had seen previously. Through heavy but ineffective antiaircraft fire 
the information was radioed to our task force and then the search planes 
returned. 

As Welch and McGraw again passed over the battleship force, Lieu- 
tenant Commander James R. Lee and Lieutenant (jg) William E. John- 
son in another sector found the carrier force. The zuiho had not joined 
up, which she was to do before the morning was over. Here, though, were 
the zuiKAKU and shokaku, their decks empty. 

The Japanese had an air patrol up, and the Zeros promptly attacked. 
Lee shot down one and Johnson two, and then managed to return to 
their carrier safely. 

Lieutenant Stockton B. Strong and Ensign Charles B. Irwin, a hun- 
dred miles away, heard the report of the discovery of the carriers, and 
rushed to intercept. By the time they reached the Jap force, the zuiho 
had relieved the shokaku, and it was on her that our two pilots con- 
centrated their attack. 

Caught off guard, the Japanese had no time to greet the bombers with 
antiaircraft fire as Strong and Irwin dived to the release point. But, after 
planting two 500-pound bombs on the carrier’s stern, Zeros swarmed on 
them like hornets. Each of our planes downed two of them, and returned 
to the ENTERPRISE without mishap. 

With the word that the enemy carriers had been found, Admiral 
Kinkaid ordered an attack group launched from hornet and enter- 
prise. They left in three waves; two from hornet (Bombing Squad- 
ron 8 and Scouting Squadron 8 with Torpedo Squadron 6 and Fighting 
Squadron 72) and one from enterprise (Bombing Squadron 10, Tor- 
pedo Squadron 10 and Fighting Squadron 10). 

Each of the three waves proceeded independently, the first hornet 
group in the lead, with the enterprise flight a little behind. Suddenly, 
without warning, a dozen type-2 Zeros attacked the second wave from 
out of the sun. These Zeros were part of the escort of a Japanese attack 
force that was even now approaching the hornet. 

Four of our fighters on the right flank never recovered from their 
initial disadvantage of the surprise attack, although they managed to 
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account for at least two Zeros. Only one of our pilots, Ensign Willis B. 
Reding, returned. His plane was badly shot up, with guns and radio out 
of commission. 

The pilots of the four fighters on the left flank, who were executing 
a weaving turn, did not see the enemy until the attack was well under 
way. Then Lieutenant Commander James H. Flatley led his group in 
pell-mell, all guns blazing, and all ten Zeros plummeted flaming into 
the sea. 

But the ENTERPRISE torpedo planes in that formation were wiped out 
too. Lieutenant Commander James D. Collett, the squadron commander, 
was shot down in flames almost at once. Two other planes, piloted by 
Lieutenant Marvin D. Norton and Lieutenant (jg) Richard K. Batten, 
also were lost, although the pilots and crews were later rescued by 
destroyers. 

Both the first and second hornet waves saw the attack, but they 
didn’t deviate from their course. Torpedo planes of the latter group 
literally flew through the center of the fracas. 

They also saw about twenty-four Japanese bombers and torpedo 
planes, and the warning was promptly sped to our fleet. 

At a quarter past ten in the morning, about 150 miles distant from 
our task force, the leading dive bombers saw two heavy cruisers and 
several destroyers on their right. This was an escort group for the 
zuiKAKU, which was then retiring to the northwest after having launched 
her own attack group against our fleet. Its position was reported, but no 
attack was made. Carriers were the target. 

Boring steadily on, our planes found aerial opposition twenty miles 
from the battleship group to their left. The fighters dropped out to 
Zeros and the bombers continued on to the carrier force 
that was revealed below. 

That force now consisted of the shokaku, the zumo, a light cruiser 
and four destroyers, and its fighter cover was alert. Two of the first four 
American planes were shot down and two others forced out of the fighting 
by damage and wounds. But the other dive bombers, keeping together 
and fighting Zeros all the way, scored at least four i,ooo-pound bomb 
hits on the shokaku, the larger of the two carriers. Fifteen Zeros fell to 
the bombers’ guns on that run. 

The hornet’s TBFs were flying low. They had lost sight of their 
dive bombers after the attack by the Zeros over the battleship force. They 
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had seen the cruisers and destroyers covering the zuikaku^’s retirement^ 
but could not locate the enemy carriers, so Lieutenant Edwin B. Parker, 
Jr,, led his planes back to the vicinity of the group he had seen and 
loosed a torpedo attack on it. 

The six torpedo planes returned to the hornet at noon, to find the 
big carrier dead in the water, listing badly and plumed with smoke. The 
wounded ship was voiceless. From the cruiser Northampton standing 
by flashed the order for the planes to land aboard the enterprise. 

But there, too, the exhausted fliers found no welcome. The Big E 
was fighting off an enemy attack, and the homeless TBFs, unable to join 
in the scrap, circled on the fringe of the battle. There they were presently 
joined by other bullet-pierced aircraft — Jimmy Flatley’s enterprise 
fighters and Mac Thompson’s TBFs which had attacked the enemy’s 
cruiser division. Later other hornet planes, ordered to find refuge on the 
ENTERPRISE, Swelled the number of aerial spectators of the fight. Their 
ammunition expended, their fuel running low, many of the pilots and crew 
wounded, the planes were helpless to aid. One by one they began to 
drop into the sea, as the hungry motors sucked up the last pint of gaso- 
line. 

Boats put out from the warships to haul the fliers out of the sea. 
Among them were some of the company of six hornet dive bombers 
which Lieutenant John J. Lynch had led to smash the Japanese cruiser 
GHiKUMA, and the TBFs led by Lieutenant Ward F. Powell in an attack 
on the cruiser tone. 

By three o’clock the last of the planes still aloft, including the hornet 
refugees, were aboard the enterprise and the pilots and crewmen 
rescued from the water were being ferried to the carrier. 

Rear Admiral Keizo Komura was aboard the ghikuma when the 
HORNET dive bombers came whistling down. 

‘Tt was a very skillful attack,” he related, after the war, “because 
we were maneuvering at high speed and firing all our guns. Two bombs 
hit the bridge. All but twelve men were killed in this area. I was badly 
wounded. One bomb hit behind the bridge and entered the engineering 
spaces, killing some men and reducing our speed. Two other bombs 
landed very dose on the starboard side amidships. I thought they were 
hits, at first. They did some damage from shrapnel. Unfortunately we 
were not close enough to the other ships for protection and we did not 
ha\^e air cover. . . 
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The GHiKUMA poured on steam to get out of the fighting area, and 
headed for Truk, where she was later joined by the battered carriers 
SHOKAKu and zuiho. There the three ships were patched up for the long 
trek back to Japan for a long lay-up in drydock. 

While the Japanese ships were being pounded and scattered by the 
American planes, their aircraft had found our fleet. Two hundred and 
seven fighters, bombers and torpedo planes from four carriers joined in 
the attack, which reached its apogee around eleven o’clock. 

First American ship to go down was the destroyer porter, torpedoed 
as it paused to rescue the pilot and gunner of a shot-down enterprise 
torpedo plane. Lieutenant Albert D. Pollock, in an F 4 F of the Big E’s 
combat air patrol, saw the torpedo heading for the destroyer and dived 
upon it, machine guns spraying the deadly tin fish in a vain hope to 
explode it. The porter reeled, and as the loo-foot column of water 
cascaded to her decks, lurched to starboard. Fifty minutes of desperate 
work only proved the ship to be doomed, and the destroyer shaw, after 
rescuing the porter’s survivors, delivered the coup de grace to her sister 
ship. 

By then, hornet had already been under a concentrated dive-bomb- 
ing and torpedo-plane attack which had left the big, new carrier dead in 
the water under a pall of smoke. 

Warned of the Japanese approach at 9:30 a.m. by her own outgoing 
planes, the hornet made ready. The enemy planes were located on the 
radar screen. At ten o’clock the carrier’s air combat patrol slashed at the 
twenty-seven oncoming “meat-balls,” but ten minutes later most of the 
Japs were boring through the carrier’s curtain of fire. 

One of the first dive bombers scored a hit on the starboard side of 
the after flight deck. Then came two near hits on the starboard side 
abreast of the bridge. Next, a dive bomber with machine guns blazing 
crashed into the stack, spraying gasoline over the signal bridge and 
plunged part way through the flight deck near the first bomb hit. One 
of its loo-pounders demolished the signal enclosure, causing many cas- 
ualties, and the plane itself exploded on piercing the flight deck, causing 
a large fire there and in the compartment below. 

Co-ordinated with the dive-bombing attack on the port quarter came 
a torpedo attack on the starboard. 

Two hits in the engine room disrupted all power and communications 
and threw the ship into a loj/g-degrce list to starboard. The spray had 
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not yet settled when two 500-pound bombs landed on the after part of 
the ship, one penetrating to the fourth deck before exploding, and the 
other bursting on the flight deck. A third exploded between the third and 
fourth decks near the forward messing compartment, starting fires and 
killing a number of men. Two minutes later, an unarmed and flaming 
torpedo plane attempted a suicide dive from dead ahead. It crashed into 
the port forward gun gallery and exploded. 

All around was a melee of darting planes, belching guns and lurching 
ships. One plane which started to strafe the mustin was shot down by 
her 20-mm. guns. One torpedo bomber in the first group attacking the 
HORNET found the pensacola in its path and attacked her, only to be 
set afire from the cruiser^s 20-mm. fire. The blazing plane attempted a 
suicide dive but missed. A torpedo plane fired a burst of machine-gun 
fire at the anderson but merely wasted ammunition. 

Although twenty of the twenty-seven attacking planes were shot down, 
the damage they had caused to the hornet was crippling. By 10:21 the 
carrier was dead in the water, with several large fires burning, a decided 
list to starboard, many of her crew killed, many more injured, and power 
and communications so disrupted that all attempts to re-establish them 
failed. 

If the carrier was to be saved, her fires had to be brought under con- 
trol by more potent means than the hastily organized bucket brigades. 
The MORRIS and russell, and later the mustin, were ordered to come 
alongside and pass hoses. The morris was the first on the spot and paid 
out three hoses, two of which were hauled across the flight deck and used 
to fight the fire on the port side, while the third was used on the fire on 
the signal bridge. When the russell came alongside on the port bow, 
her hoses were directed against the fires on the port side, as were the 
HUSTINGS when she came up on the port quarter. A thousand men labored 
to save the ship and before noon it looked as if the fires were under 
control. 

A few minutes after eleven o’clock the Northampton was ordered 
to take the disabled carrier in tow. As she maneuvered for position a 
single dive bomber made a surprise attack on the carrier’s bow. The 
bomb landed just outboard of the morris, abreast of hornet’s bridge. It 
caused no damage, and the plane escaped through the fire put up by all 
the ships. 

By 11:30 the Northampton was again ready to tow. But bad luck 
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dogged them. First, the original towline snapped, and it wasn’t until 
half after two o’clock that a 2-inch towline was secured which men 
aboard the hornet had roused out by hand. 

Meanwhile Admiral Murray and his staff were taken from the 
HORNET by the russell, and transferred to the pensagola, which now 
became the flagship for the hornet group. The russell then went 
alongside the stricken carrier and removed wounded and some unin- 
jured personnel. A total of five hundred men were taken aboard by 
means of breeches buoys, and by stretchers. The hughes also evacuated 
some men. By 3:40 all seriously wounded and excess members of the 
carrier’s crew had been transferred to destroyers. The hornet was being 
towed at a speed of three knots and there was every chance that the 
herculean efforts of the engineers would be able to get some of her 
power restored. 

Every chance — ^but one ! 

Six Japanese torpedo planes, flying low, streaked in. Two veered to 
attack the Northampton which cast off the towline and evaded the 
torpedoes. The helpless hornet sagged under a hit on her starboard side. 
There was not even small comfort in the fact that two of the Japanese 
torpedoes were duds, because five dive bombers whistled down and the 
carrier lurched under the shock of near misses which made her wounds 
gape wider. 

Captain Mason gave orders to abandon ship, and climbed down 
from the bridge to the flight deck just as six enemy horizontal bombers 
came over in a tight V formation and dropped their lethal eggs. One hit 
the carrier, others fell in the water close aboard the hornet and the san 
DIEGO. And now there was more than small comfort shared by all hands, 
because the bombs did no hurt to the boats rescuing the hornet’s crew, 
and three of the six enemy aircraft were shot down. 

More punishment was still in store for the ship. Just before sunset 
four dive bombers set the hornet ablaze once more. It was wasted effort 
for the enemy, because the carrier’s escorts were already making ready 
to bury the dying ship. 

The hornet was abandoned in an orderly manner “although about 
ten nonswimmers were urged into the water with some difficulty.” Sur- 
vivors were picked up by all the destroyers of the task force. 

When the last bombing was unleashed, all survivors were aboard other 
ships except the occupants of two rafts and two boats. One carried Cap- 
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tain Mason, who had finally left his ship at 5:27 and was being rowed 
to the MUSTIN. 

A destroyer made a last circle around the hornet and found no 
further survivors. 

The HORNET — the ship that had carried Jimmy Doolittle and his 
band of Army fliers to sow the first American bombs on Japan— did 
not want to die. She had taken terrible punishment from the Japanese 
on this 26th of October, 1942, and remained afloat. She now took even 
more from her own side, and remained afloat. 

The MUSTIN expended all her torpedoes. 

The ANDERSON fired her torpedoes at a range of less than a mile. 

Still the HORNET floated. 

The two destroyers now turned to gunfire. As though knowing that 
her career was truly ended, the hornet broke into flames from end 
to end. 

Her career had been short, but few would ever equal it. 

High in the sky, far beyond antiaircraft range, Japanese patrol planes 
circled. 
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All during that eight hours of agony for the hornet, that scarred old 
veteran of the Pacific, USS enterprise, fought for her life too. Warned 
by the hornet's first flight of the enemy’s morning approach, the enter- 
prise launched an additional eleven F 4 Fs to augment the combat air 
patrol already circling above the task force. 

In one of these planes was a young lieutenant, Stanley W. Vejtasa. 
He was the leader of four of the fighters, and, airborne, they streaked 
toward the hornet, ten miles away, to help in forestalling the attack 
which now was seen to be directed at that carrier. 

The four fighters, at full throttle, climbed to 12,000 feet. Leveling 
off, Vejtasa saw that six to eight enemy dive bombers were above him, 
making a high-speed glide to their push-over point, which would be at 
about his altitude. One of the aircraft dived into a cloud ; as he darted 
out Vejtasa made a steep wing-over and a high-side run, guns blazing. 
The Japanese burst into flames. 

The other bombers completed their attack and climbed for safety. 
Hot after them flew Vejtasa and two more of the enemy plummeted in 
flames. 
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The defensive fighters climbed back to 10,000 feet to wait for the 
next assignment. Suddenly over the radio crackled orders from the 
fighter director. Eleven torpedo planes were headed for the enterprise : 
“Go get ’em.’’ 

The Japanese were just deploying for their approach on their target 
when Vejtasa and his wingman bore down on them. Each pilot got a 
plane. The bombers scattered and flew into a cloud, but Vejtasa was close 
on the heels of a three-plane section. 

In the space of a few moments and a few short bursts of his machine 
guns, the three Japanese bombers were falling wing over disintegrating 
wing into the ocean. 

Lieutenant Vejtasa pulled up and saw a torpedo-bomber overhead. 
He tried a quick low-side attack on it but missed. Chagrined, the flier 
chased the enemy plane out of the clouds flying too fast for an effective 
bombing drop. Antiaircraft opened up and Vejtasa broke away as the 
enemy plane crashed into the destroyer smith ; Vejtasa saw the whole 
forward part of the destroyer flare into flame, but there was nothing he 
could do about that. 

A little respite from work now. With no enemy in sight Lieutenant 
Vejtasa circled around the screen. Suddenly he saw two torpedo planes 
whiz through the antiaircraft fire close to the water. One was attacked 
by another fighter, and Vejtasa attacked the nearer one. His ammunition 
was nearly gone. Firing short bursts, he emptied his guns into the 
bomber. It skidded, caught fire, and dived flaming. 

With two dive bombers, five torpedo bombers and one assist on a 
torpedo bomber as his bag for the day, Lieutenant Vejtasa joined up 
with the other members of his section and returned to the enterprise, 
where the four pilots circled for an hour and twenty minutes until the 
enemy attacks were finished, and they could land. 

For performing one of the astonishing feats in the history of naval 
aviation, Lieutenant Stanley W. Vejtasa was awarded the Navy Cro^. 


4 

In the day’s biggest attack on the enterprise an estimated twenty- 
four planes struck and, although seven were shot down by antiaircraft, 
three bombs hit the carrier. One pierced the flight deck almost on the 
center line, ten feet abaft the forward elevator, causing a number of 
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casualties and starting fires that were speedily brought under control. 
Another pierced the flight deck twenty feet from the forward end, passed 
through the forecastle deck and exploded in the water. Apparently a part 
of one of these bombs split off from the main body and exploded on the 
third deck, inflicting severe damage and casualties. A third bomb opened 
a seam in the starboard side plating. 

The ship shuddered from island to keelson. One plane was bounced 
off the deck into the sea, and another was hurled into the starboard 
20-mm. battery. 

At 1 1 :20 the south Dakota, gonyngham, and smith fired on what 
they took to be a submarine surfacing 4,000 yards from the smith. It 
was actually one of our planes that had pancaked in the water. This plane 
landed only 1,000 yards from the preston, which maneuvered to collect 
the crew, but had to maneuver even more sharply to avoid the battle- 
ship’s 5-inch shell fire. 

About 1 1 : 35 a heavy torpedo plane attack began. Aboard the enter- 
prise, the aircraft were seen to split into two groups and attack from 
both sides of the carrier. Despite heavy antiaircraft fire from all ships, 
approximately nine torpedoes were launched, five from starboard and 
four from port, from 1,000 to 2,000 yards away. Turning sharply, the 
carrier managed to evade all. Several of the planes were shot down. 

One was the bomber pursued by Lieutenant Vejtasa. It dived on the 
smith from slightly abaft the starboard beam, hit the shield of Gun 
No. 2 and crashed on the port side of the forecastle deck, abreast of 
Gun No. I. Ah immediate flash of fire covered the whole forward part 
of the ship, necessitating the abandonment of the bridge, and just as the 
damage-control crew went to work the plane’s torpedo, which had 
skidded along the deck under the No. i gun, exploded. 

The entire bow and forward superstructure of the destroyer was 
wrapped in flames. Topside was untenable all the way forward of the 
stack. The smith maneuvered magnificently still, but unless the flames 
could be subdued she was doomed. 

Inspiration ! Above the crackle and roar an order was shouted. The 
destroyer ran up close behind the speeding south Dakota and buried 
her blazing nose in the froth and spume of the battleship’s high-flung 
wake. The fire sputtered and died down. 

At 12:20, about twenty torpedo planes and dive bombers came out 
of a rain squall, attacking the carrier for only two minutes. Eight of 
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them were brought down in those hectic seconds, but a near hit caused 
minor damage on the starboard side of the enterprise. Ten minutes 
later, several enemy dive bombers appeared out of a cloud a thousand 
feet above the south Dakota’s port bow and dropped four bombs. 
One of these was a direct hit on the forward turret. Fragments and blast 
injured Captain Thomas L. Catch and wounded many of the gun crews 
of the 20-mm. and 40-mm. guns in the vicinity. The other three bombs 
missed. 

The new battleship south Dakota’s antiaircraft batteries, in action 
for the first time, had acquitted themselves magnificently. The heavy 
curtain of steel they threw up around the enterprise contributed tre- 
mendously to the successful defense of that carrier. Dubbed “Old Name- 
less” by the press, her exploit was made public knowledge long before 
her identity could be revealed. Even in the age of aerial warfare and of 
sea battles in which ship never engaged ship, the battleship had proved 
itself no bad investment. 

From the same formation, six bombs were dropped at the san juan. 
Five were near hits and one glanced off the starboard side, exploding 
in the water and causing considerable damage aft. The rudder was 
jammed right, and steering control was not regained for about ten min- 
utes. Thirteen men were injured. 

Five minutes after the last attack on the enterprise, radar found 
a group of enemy planes coming in. They were seen just before they went 
into a rain cloud and were spotted as fifteen dive bombers escorted by 
nine fighters. They were already in their dives before they were seen 
again, but all the bombs missed. Ten of the enemy planes paid with 
their lives. 

So ended the Battle of the Santa Cruz Islands. The enterprise 
resumed landing her planes and the hornet’s homeless aircraft, although 
fuel exhaustion caused many of the planes to* land in the water. When 
all aircraft had been taken aboard and downed personnel picked up 
from the water or ferried over from other rescue ships, Admiral Kinkaid 
ordered the enterprise and hornet forces to retire to the southw^t 
independently. 

It was another victory for the United States Navy, but at first evalua- 
tion it seemed to be of the Pyrrhic sort. As in the stiU debated affair of 
Jutland, in World War I, the enemy had suffered the lighter losses but 
had abandoned the field. 
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We had lost the hornet and the porter. The enemy had no ships 
sunk. The enterprise was damaged and had to return to base for re- 
pairs. The Japanese had two carriers likewise hors de combat tem- 
porarily. Damage had been done the south Dakota, the san juan and 
the SMITH. Comparatively, only one Japanese cruiser was as badly hurt. 

The United States lost 74 airplanes — ^the Japanese nearly twice as 
many. We lost 23 pilots and 10 air crewmen, the Japanese lost over 
100.^ 

But the relief of Guadalcanal had been thwarted, and that was the 
real gauge of the battle, as it was then evaluated. There was, of course, 
no way of knowing that the most important element of victory was its 
influence on the battle still to come. Let Admiral Keizo Komura — 6-foot, 
220-pound commander of cruisers in the battle — give the analysis: 

“Our naval losses were not important, but the general assault to re- 
capture Guadalcanal failed at a time when our forces were much stronger 
than yours. Following that attack you were able to reinforce Guadalcanal 
and increase your air strength in that area while the naval strength 
available to us in the November action was reduced by this battle. 

“We also lost some of our most experienced pilots in this action. The 
damage to the carriers and loss of pilots prevented proper air coverage 
during the November battle. After this action we were never able to 
reinforce our garrison on Guadalcanal with sufficient strength to recapture 
it. You were able to use Guadalcanal as a base to recapture the remainder 
of the islands. 

“I think that this was the turning point of the war in that area!’^ 

^Testimony of Commander Masataka Okumiya, air staff officer, October 12, 
1945 ’ 



Chapter Nine 


Guadalcanal 

I 

T he Japanese had expected to wipe out the American invaders ol 
the Solomons. The United States Navy had thwarted the effort. But 
there was no respite for either side. 

The Japanese intensified their efforts to cut the American supply 
line and step up the capacity of their own. With the former they achieved 
considerable success, but with the latter they were not so fortunate. 
Their only means of reinforcement was by the Tokyo Express, and twenty- 
four of our submarines made its periodic journeys through the Slot 
hazardous. During the first half of November the submarines sank at 
least six ships, and damaged seven more of assorted classes. 

On land, Navy and Marines were co-operating to push the Japanese 
back. On October 30 the light cruiser Atlanta and four destroyers bom- 
barded enemy positions back of Point Cruz for eight hours. The next 
morning the 5th Marines struck across the Matanikau River, and on 
November 3 our troops had advanced beyond Point Cruz. Our offensive 
had to be checked here, because the previous night Japanese cruisers 
and destroyers had managed to land 1,500 men and artillery east of 
Koli Point. On November 4 the san Francisco, Helena and sterett 
bombarded this new force, and destroyed stockpiles of newly delivered 
stores and ammunition. Only about 700 Japanese were left alive. They 
escaped to the jungle, where the 2nd Marine Raider Battalion met them, 
and so there were none. 

By November, United States air defenses on the island had been 
greatly improved. The development of landing strips around Lunga 
proceeded rapidly, and both Marine and Army aircraft were adding to 
the enemy’s discomfort. On the 7th, Guadalcanal planes attacked an 
enemy light cruiser and ten destroyers. They scored one bomb and two 
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torpedo hits on the cruiser, damaged two destroyers and shot down six- 
teen planes. 

The Japanese continued to try to lighten the pressure on the 
defending forces. The darker the night the more certain the Marines 
could be that enemy units by squads and platoons were being sneaked 
ashore. In counteraction, PT boats from Tulagi attacked repeatedly. On 
the night of November 6-7 they sank a destroyer. Two more were dam- 
aged on other nights. 

Such reinforcements dribbling in to the beleaguered Japanese were 
far from adequate and the cost in transportation was profligate. The 
Japanese realized that they would have to make another major strike. 
Again they gathered and concentrated a fleet in the Rabaul-Buin 
area. 

This time, the Japanese said in effect, we won’t be stopped. Nothing ^ 
the Americans can bring together will be strong enough. And the roving, 
watchful reconnaissance planes, emblazoned with the star of the United 
States, counted sixty enemy ships in anchorages of Buin, Faisi and 
Tonolei. 

They included four battleships, six cruisers, two carriers, and thirty- 
three destroyers besides more than a score of transports and cargo 
ships. 

Vice Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr., Commander South Pacific 
Force and South Pacific Area, had no force like this. Only one carrier, 
the ENTERPRISE, was near-by, and she was in Noumea being repaired. 
The Big E could not possibly be ready to fight again until the third week 
in November, the wounded ship’s bedside report had it. But news of 
impending battle hastened recovery. 

The Allied forces on Guadalcanal had received some reinforcements 
from Efate on November 6. Now seven more United States transports 
were scheduled to sail from other ports with much-needed supplies and 
men. These would have to be protected and, probably, a major enemy 
offensive simultaneously would have to be beaten back. If we couldn’t 
accomplish that, the Solomons campaign would be finished — and with it 
our position in the entire South Pacific would be dangerously com- 
promised. 

In all, about 6,000 men were to be put ashore from the seven trans- 
ports. For their protection Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner had a force 
of only twenty combatant ships : three heavy cmisers, one light cruiser, 
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two antiaircraft light cruisers, and fourteen destroyers.^ These were based 
at Noumea, New Caledonia, and Espiritu Santo, New Hebrides. 

Task Force TARE’s Noumea section sailed first on the afternoon of 
Sunday, November 8. Espiritu Santo Section 2 followed next morning, 
with the first section leaving early Tuesday. All were to rendezvous on 
Wednesday morning, the iith, southeast of San Cristobal. 

By the afternoon of Monday, November 9, there was no longer any 
doubt that the Japanese had started a vast amphibious offensive. Recon- 
naissance and intelligence reports led Admiral Turner to estimate that 
the enemy planned to use two to four carriers, possibly two to four fa^st 
battleships, as well as cruisers and destroyers, to the northward of Guadal- 
canal. As protection for at least one division of troops in eight to twelve 
transports, the Admiral reasoned, two heavy cruisers, two to four light 
cruisers, twelve to sixteen destroyers, and several light minelayers would 

^ Task Force TARE, Rear Admiral Richmond K. Turner: 

Noumea Group, Admiral Turner: 

I heavy cruiser — 

PORTLAND (Gapt. Laurance T. DuBose) 

1 AA light cruiser — 

JUNEAU (Gapt. Lyman K. Swenson) 

4 destroyers — 

BARTON (Lt. Gomdr. Douglas H. Fox) 

MONSSEN (Lt Gomdr. Charles E. McCombs) 
o’bannon (Gomdr. Edwin R. Wilkinson) 

SHAW (Gomdr. Wilbur G. Jones) 

4 transports, Gapt. Ingolf N. Kiland — 

MC CAWLEY (Gapt. Charlie P. McFeaters) 

CRESCENT CITY (Gapt. John R. Sullivan) 

PRESIDENT ADAMS (Comdr. Frank H. Dean) 

PRESIDENT JACKSON (Comdr. Gharlcs W. Weitzel) 

Espiritu Santo Group, Section i. Rear Admiral Daniel J. Callaghan: 

2 heavy cruisers. Rear Admiral Mahlon S. Tisdale — 

PENSACOLA (Gapt. Frank L. Lowe) 

SAN FRANCISCO (Gapt. Cassin Young) 

I light cruiser — 

HELENA (Gapt. Gilbert C. Hoover) 

6 destroyers, Gapt. Thomas M. Stokes (Gomdesdiv 10) — 

BUCHANAN (Comdr. Ralph E. Wilson) 

CUSHING (Lt. Comdr. Edward N. Parker) 

GwiN (Lt. Comdr. John B. Fellows, Jr.) 

LAFFEY (Lt- Gomdr. William E. Hank) 

PRESTON (Comdr. Max C. Stormes) 

STERETT (Comdr. Jesse G. Coward) 

Espiritu Santo Group, Section 2, Rear Admiral Norman Scott: 
i AA light cruiser — 

ATLANTA (Gapt. Samucl P. Jenkins) 
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probably operate eastward from Buin. He anticipated that land-based 
planes would start bombing Guadalcanal on Tuesday, and that the air- 
field would probably be bombarded by surface craft Wednesday night. 
A continuous and concentrated carrier air attack on Henderson Field 
would probably take place on Thursday, with further naval bombard- 
ment and landings, perhaps after midnight, on Thursday night near Cape 
Esperance or Koli Point. 

Although no carriers were directly involved, many of these hypotheses 
were accurate. 

Since the enemy invasion force was expected in the Guadalcanal area 
by Friday, November 13 , it was very important that our transports should 
have finished unloading by that time and be well out of danger. There- 
fore they would have to finish by Thursday. The combatant ships, no 
longer charged with the protection of the transports, would then be able 
to carry the fight to the Japanese. 


4 destroyers — 

AARON WARD (Comdr, Orville F. Gregor) 

FLETCHER (Comdr. William M. Cole) 

LARDNER (Lt. Comdr. Willard M. Sweetser) 

Mc CALLA (Lt. Comdr. William G. Cooper) 

3 cargo ships — 

BETELGEUSE (Comdr. Harry D. Powers) 

LIBRA (Comdr. William B, Fletcher) 

ZEiLiN (Capt. Pat Buchanan) 

Rear Admiral Thomas G. Kinkaid’s task force at Noumea was held as a support 
group. It was now organized as follows: 

1 aircraft carrier — 

ENTERPRISE (Capt. Osbomc B. Hardison) 

2 battleships. Rear Admiral Willis A. Lee, Jr. (Combatdiv 6) — 

SOUTH DAKOTA (Capt. Thomas L. Gatch) 

WASHINGTON (Capt. Glenn B. Davis) 

I heavy cruiser. Rear Admiral Howard H. Good — 

NORTHAMPTON (Capt. Willard Howard A. Kitts, III) 

I AA light cruiser — 

SAN DIEGO (Capt. Benjamin F. Perry) 

8 destroyers, Comdr. Harold R. Holcomb (Comdesron 2) — 

ANDERSON (Lt. Comdr. Richard A. Guthrie) 

BENHAM (Lt. Comdr. John B. Taylor) 

CLARK (Lt. Comdr. Lawrence H. Martin) 

HUGHES (Comdr. Donald J. Ramsey) 

MORRIS (Comdr. Arnold E. True, Comdesdiv 4), Lt. Comdr. Randolph B. 
Boyer 

MUSTIN (Comdr. Wallis F. Petersen) 

RUSSELL (Comdr. Glenn R. Hartwig) 

WALKE (Comdr. Thomas E. Fraser) 




FIGURE 
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According to the original plan, Admiral Scott’s cargo vessels from 
Espiritu Santo were due off Lunga Point, Guadalcanal, at 5 * 3 ^ a.m. on 
Wednesday, November ii. The forces under Admirals Turner and 
Callaghan were to reach Indispensable Strait that night, after which 
the Noumea transports would pass through Lengo Channel and reach 
the unloading point Thursday morning. Admiral Callaghan was to pre- 
cede the transport group with his three cruisers and six destroyers and 
arrive at the end of Sealark Channel two hours before midnight. There 
he was to be joined by Admiral Scott’s fighting ships, except for three 
destroyers detached as antiaircraft and antisubmarine protection for the 
three Espiritu Santo transports. During the night he was to pass through 
Sealark Channel to Savo Sound and strike any enemy forces he might 
find, with attention to any possible transports in their rear. If none were 
found he was to return and cover the unloading during the day. As far 
as the landing itself was concerned, all the troops were to be put ashore 
first, carrying two days’ rations and ammunition. Those who were on the 
beach were to work continuously at unloading the boats. As Admiral 
Turner said, the safety of the position of the troops ashore on the island 
depended entirely on the rapidity with which the ships were emptied. 


2 

Admiral Scott’s ships were right on schedule, reaching Guadalcanal 
at 5:30 on Wednesday morning. And four hours after their arrival 
they had their first air attack. Nine Aichi type 99 bombers escorted by 
fifteen Zeros chose the transports as they peeled off from 10,000 feet. 

Rocked by heavy antiaircraft fire, and pounced upon by our Marine 
land-based fighters, the bombers dropped three bombs near the zeilin, 
flooding her No. i hold. The libra and betelgeuse were slightly dam- 
aged by other near hits. Then the half of the bombers that had survived 
the antiaircraft fire roared away with our fighters close on their tails, 
falling one by one as they tried to escape. 

Unloading operations were promptly resumed. At 11:27 a flight of 
twenty-five medium and heavy level bombers, protected by five Zeros, 
caused another alert. These planes, however, occupied themselves with 
the ground installations on the island. Ten more bombers fell to the 
combined fury of ack-ack, and the Marine fighters lost one Grumman. 

At twilight Admiral Scott’s ships retired to Indispensable Strait for 
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the night. The zeilin’s damage required that she return to Espiritu 
Santo, so the lardner was detached to escort her. 

Meanwhile, Admiral Turner and Admiral Callaghan’s combined 
forces were approaching on schedule. On the morning of the nth the 
Portland’s four seaplanes had been sent back to Espiritu Santo, because 
the Battle of Savo had shown that cruiser planes on board during action 
are a serious fire hazard. Although air search from Guadalcanal had 
detected no enemy surface vessels in the vicinity, Admiral Callaghan 
wanted to be sure, so he sped ahead of the transports, and made two 
thorough sweeps through the waters to the east and west of Savo Island. 
He rejoined Admiral Turner’s transports at dawn on Thursday. 

Admiral Turner’s four transports anchored off Kukum Point at half 
past five Thursday morning and the libra and betelgeuse anchored 
two miles east of Lunga Point. Combatant vessels were formed in two 
protective semicircles about them. 

At 7:18 a Japanese 6-inch shore battery opened up on betelgeuse 
and libra. The Helena, barton, and shaw turned their guns against 
it and blasted that menace. Neither of the cargo ships was hit, and 
debarkation was not interrupted. What was one shore battery compared 
with the fifty bombers expected to arrive at any minute? 

The alert didn’t come until afternoon, a good three-quarters of an 
hour warning enabling our ships -to up anchors and get into previously 
designated formation to repel attack. 

Just after two o’clock two dozen Mitsubishi type -1 torpedo bombers 
and eight Zeros roared in low over Florida Island. Over the beach they 
dipped down close to the water’s surface, skimming toward the trans- 
ports at 200 miles an hour, in a long line abreast. It was a terrifying 
charge of aerial cavalry, but it ran headlong into point-blank fire of the 
screening ships so devastating that four or five enemy planes were imme- 
diately blasted from the air and as many others set ablaze. It was holo- 
caust. In a desperate attempt to avoid destruction the formation split 
into two groups, one swerving across the bows of our ships and the other 
swinging around astern. So violent was the maneuver that their torpedoes 
were jerked haphazardly into the sea. 

But the attempt to escape was fruitless. The land-based Marine and 
Army fighters, five of the Zeros already bagged on the approach, now 
eliminated every remaining bomber but one. But the attack had drawn 
blood. 
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A Mitsubishi which dropped its torpedo on the starboard side of the 
MG CAWLEY was sct afire by that ship's guns. The pilot swerved his blazing 
plane in a suicide course for the san frangisco. Although he was prac- 
tically parallel to her and disintegrating under her guns, he managed to 
strike Battle II and the after control structure with one wing, and side- 
swipe the ship like a scythe of flame before diving into the water. Several 
fires broke out, all soon extinguished, but thirty lives had been mowed 
down and three after 20-mm. guns on the after superstructure demol- 
ished. Their crews were killed to a man as they steadfastly stood to their 
guns, firing until the plane hit them. 

The transports anchored again at about 3:25, two hours’ unloading 
time lost. 

By late afternoon it was calculated that the transports could be 
90 per cent unloaded before nightfall. Then scouting aircraft sent in 
reports of three strong enemy forces steaming toward Guadalcanal, close 
enough to arrive during the night if they kept to their course. They were 
not accompanied by transports. Obviously their mission was to attack our 
transports and bombard our positions ashore. 

Admiral Turner did some quick calculations. He decided to withdraw 
his transports to safer waters and to send Admiral Callaghan to meet the 
Japanese. 

Leaving only one damaged destroyer, two low-fuel destroyers, and 
two minesweepers to cover the transports, he assigned to Admiral Cal- 
laghan five cruisers and eight destroyers, as a welcoming committee for 
at least two battleships, three cruisers, eleven destroyers and two seaplane 
tenders, with more perhaps in the offing. Well, so had we something in 
the offing too. To the southwest. Admiral Kinkaid’s task force was steam- 
ing toward the area, and the invincible enterprise, her wounds patched, 
was with him. They wouldn’t be near enough for action this night, but 
the following morning, Tiiday the 13^, would be in fly-off position at 
Guadalcanal* 


3 

There was no moon when the ships’ clocks showed it was Friday the 
13th, November, 1942. Nor were there any stars, for the sky was over- 
cast with ink-black clouds. In a single column. Admiral Callaghan’s 
thineen ships entered Lengo Channel for a search of the Savo Island 
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area. They were in Battle Disposition '‘Baker One"’: the gushing lead- 
ing, followed in order by the destroyers laffey, sterett and o’bannon, 
the cruisers Atlanta, san frangisco, Portland, Helena, juneau, and 
destroyers aaron ward, barton, monssen and fletgher. 

Only five of these ships were equipped with search radar ; Portland, 
HELENA, JUNEAU, o’bannon and FLETCHER. Their antennas revolved, 
sending out probing beams of microwaves through the inky dark. 

The Helena’s clocks said i : 24 when blobs appeared on her scopes. 
The report was flashed to Admiral Callaghan on the flagship san Fran- 
cis go: Three groups of ships off the port bow, at distances ranging from 
thirteen to fifteen miles ! 

Course was changed to head directly for the enemy. The two fleets 
closed rapidly and the warning eye of radar showed that now the enemy 
was split into four groups — on either side of our ships. All told there 
were between eighteen and twenty Japanese ships. To the right were two 
light cruisers and several destroyers; to the left were two heavy cruisers 
and two or three destroyers to be met first, then a battleship, hiyei, and 
three or four destroyers. To the north and somewhat to right was another 
battleship, kirishima, and escorting destroyers. 

At 1:45 Admiral Callaghan ordered the task force to stand by to open 
fire at a range of 3,000 yards. At this point, the cat’s eye of radar showed 
enemy ships on both sides of our column, but the opposing forc^ were 
invisible to each other. The seconds ticked by as the yardage decreased. 
Suddenly the Americans tense on deck saw the Japanese flash recognition 
signals — red over white over green, and then at once realizing their mis- 
take, they flared their searchlights, port and starboard, illuminating the 
United States force as if it were on holiday display. Then, down the track 
of light screamed the first enemy salvos. 

The time was 1:48. 

Coolly, Admiral Callaghan sent the order. "Odd ships fire to star- 
board, even to port !” The guns of the task force opened up, and so began 
a free-for-all fight with little semblance of co-ordination on either side, 
a fantastic battle, the likes of whictJ had not been fought since navies 
abandoned sail, in which ships fought independently and both sides had 
to exert care not to hit their own ships. 

At a conservative estimate, the Japanese could throw three times as 
much steel per broadside as the Americans. They could also pound our 
ships from both sides and from ahead. The American fleet was in a box. 
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But the Japs had not expected to fight a surface engagement. They had 
been ordered to bombard our positions on Guadalcanal, especially the 
airfields and supplies, to clear the way for another landing, and so their 
guns and ammunition hoists were loaded with bombardment ammuni- 
tion. Despite the initial Japanese accuracy of fire, the amount of damage 
caused the American ships by the lighter shells was low. 

Immediately as the enemy illuminated, what was believed to be a 
light cruiser two miles to starboard came under fire from the san Fran- 
cisco and STERETT. Seven main battery salvos from the san Francisco, 
and the Japanese ship— a large destroyer— blew up in a gaudy display 
of fireworks. The job was accomplished in one minute flat. 

Now, a searchlight is a two-way affair, and if our ships were lit up, 
the beams led back to their source. On the port side, the Atlanta, 

JUNEAU, HELENA, AARON WARD, BARTON, FLETCHER, LAFFEY and 

o’bannon opened up on illuminating vessels, concentrating on two in 
line. The Atlanta and juneau blasted a light cruiser, while the Helena, 
BARTON and FLETCHER attacked a heavy cruiser. Both enemy ships burst 
into flame and retired. Seeing her target out of action fletcher shifted 
fire to the next ship in line which she reported as either “a natori- or 
TENRYU-class cruiser.” She was joined by the sterett, which fired thir- 
teen salvos. Both Japanese ships were thought to have sunk almost 
immediately. In the same area “an enemy destroyer exploded’’ and two 
others were seen to be on fire. 

The ATLANTA, an odd-numbered ship, had been unable to open fire 
to starboard as ordered because our destroyers were in the way. While 
she was shooting at a cruiser to port, a division of Japanese destroyers 
crossed half a mile ahead of her. Concentrating her forward guns on the 
last in line, the Atlanta put twenty shells into her and she “erupted 
into flame and disappeared.” The after group of guns continued to fire 
at the cruiser until she, too, vanished. 

The ATLANTA hcrsclf was not unscathed. By now she had sustained 
thirteen 5-inch hits and some 3-inch from the light cruiser, mostly 
around the bridge, and twelve 5-inch hits from the destroyers, and she 
was fighting fires forward. Then, as the enemy ceased fire, the cruiser 
was struck by one or two torpedoes forward from a destroyer to port. 
All power was lost, except the auxiliary diesel, and the rudder was 
jammed left. The Atlanta began to circle back toward the south. 

The SAN FRANCISCO saw a “small cruiser or large destroyer farther 
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ahead on the starboard bow,” and shifted her fire to the vessel which 
‘'was hit with two full main battery salvos and set afire throughout her 
length.” The range was 3,300 yards. At about the same time, as nearly 
as can be judged, “a heavy cruiser” came up in the dark on Atlanta’s 
port quarter and opened fire against her at a range of about 3,500 yards, 
bearing 240° relative. The Atlanta reported that nineteen hits were 
scored on her with 8-inch armor-piercing ammunition. Although many 
of the projectiles failed to explode, her hull was holed several times, and 
her damaged bridge was shattered. The shells were loaded with green 
dye, the san Francisco’s color. As the first shot struck, Captain Samuel 
P. Jenkins of the Atlanta rushed to the port side to get off torpedoes. 
When he returned to starboard. Admiral Scott and three officers of his 
staff had been killed, as well as a large number of others. The foremast 
collapsed, fires were blazing everywhere, and the Atlanta was dead in 
the water. 

The remodernized Japanese battleship hiyei was being engaged by 
the destroyers o’bannon and aaron ward. The o’bannon’s guns shot 
out the battleship’s searchlight and started several blazes. Then the san 
FRANCISCO took the HIYEI under fire and scored at the waterline with two 
salvos. 

The engagement had now become a battle royal, in which the tempta- 
tion was to shoot first and identify afterward. The sea was crosshatched 
with torpedo tracks and plumed with geysers of shell splashes. When the 
SAN FRANCISCO shifted her fire to the hiyei, that vessel did not shoot 
back. Instead, mistaking foe for friend, the battleship frantically blinker- 
signaled the code for “error.” 

Admiral Callaghan had to get his ships in some semblance of order. 
Over the short-range voice radio, TBS, he broadcast: “Cease firing!’^’ 
The order did not get through to the other vessels, but the san Francisco 
stopped firing at the hiyei. 

The enemy battleship, probably thinking her signal obeyed, bore 
down on the destroyer laffey, which put on a burst of steam and man- 
aged to cross the enemy’s bows with a few feet to spare. As the destroyer 
slid by she swung out her tubes and fired two torpedoes, but the range 
was too short and the missiles bounced, unarmed. Simultaneously the 
destroyer blasted the battleship’s bridge with all guns she could get to 
bear, before a salvo from the Japanese smashed her own bridge as weU 
as her No. 2 turret. 
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Meanwhile, at i :52, the portland^s second salvo to starboard ripped 
into one of the enemy destroyers making a torpedo attack on the Ameri- 
can column, but it was a poor exchange because the Portland herself 
had a screw sheared off by a torpedo, and the cruiser juneau and 
destroyer laffey were mortally wounded. 

Lieutenant Roger W. O^Neill, a doctor aboard the juneau, felt the 
jolt of the torpedo’s hit. ‘‘I can assure you it was terrific,” he said. “It 
had sufficient concussion to cause the deck to buckle. . . . From what 
I could gather, the torpedo hit somewhere between frames 42 and 45 
and entered the forward fireroom on the port side. The hit was below 
the armor belt. . . . All hands, approximately seventeen, inside this for- 
ward fireroom were killed immediately. . . . The chief engineer was 
quoted as having said, in his opinion, the keel of the ship had been 
broken by that initial torpedo hit. Immediately following the hit, the 
ship seemed to rise and settle deeper and listed somewhat to the port 
side. All lighting forward of the after messhall was lost. We had also 
lost all our engine room generators for power and we couldn’t fire our 
guns. ... We immediately left the scene of action because we were 
injured to the extent that we could not fire and there was nothing left 
for us to do.” 

At 1 : 54, with the battle only six minutes old. Admiral Callaghan again 
gave the order to cease fire, but few heard it because of damage to their 
TBS, and the melee continued. The gushing fired six torpedoes at the 
HiYEi and was immediately blasted by destroyer and cruiser salvos that 
put all her guns, except her 20-mm., out of commission. One minute later 
the BARTON stopped to avoid colliding with a friendly ship and was 
struck with one, and then two torpedoes. She broke in half and sank in 
ten seconds, the loss of life tragically increased when a destroyer astern, 
and herself under attack, tore through the barton’s swimming survivors 
at high speed. 

At 1 : 56 — eight minutes of the battle gone — the o’bannon closed to 
within half a mile of the burning battleship hiyei, readied her torpedoes, 
and fired a spread of three at the colossus. There was a tremendous ex- 
plosion on the enemy ship, and a sheet of fire completely covered ^ her. 
Burning particles fell on the destroyer, which was swung north to avoid 
colliding. From her decks five burning ships could be counted astern, 
whether friend or enemy none could teU. 

Now, the SAN FRANCISCO again had the blazing but still firing hiyei 
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on her starboard bow, with the battleship heading parallel on the same 
course. On the flagship’s starboard quarter an enemy cruiser was groping 
for her range, and a Japanese destroyer cut across her bow, turned hard 
left and raked her port side, all guns blazing. 

The SAN Francisco’s predicament was called out to the fleet over 
voice radio, and the Portland responded, asking for directions. Admiral 
Callaghan, broadcasting the appeal to get “the big ones,” told the Port- 
land to concentrate on the hiyei, a shining mark. The American cruiser 
fired four main battery salvos at a range of two miles and made fourteen 
hits on the enemy battleship. The san frangisgo also gave the hiyei 
everything she had in one grand broadside just as the enemy cruiser found 
her range and the hiyei’s third salvo smashed her bridge, killing Admiral 
Callaghan and mortally wounding Captain Young. 

The SAN FRANCISCO kept firing' at the hiyei as long as the main bat- 
tery would bear, and the Japanese battleship threw two or three more 
salvos before the duel was broken off. The san frangisgo had received 
fifteen major-caliber hits and uncounted lesser ones. Twenty-five separate 
fires were aggravating that damage. The officer of the deck, Lieutenant 
Commander Bruce McCandless, was conning the damaged ship, while 
Lieutenant Commander Herbert Schonland, who had succeeded to com- 
mand, continued to fight the fires below. 

After just fifteen minutes of battle, most of our ships were seriously 
shot up. Target for twenty direct hits, the destroyer gushing was lying 
helpless. The laffey and barton had sunk ; the sterett had lost her 
foremast ; the o'^bannon was slightly damaged. The cruiser Atlanta was 
burning, and the san frangisgo and Portland were badly holed. The 
HELENA had received minor injury. The juneau had crawled from the 
scene of action, her back broken. Only the aaron ward, monssen and 
fletgher were untouched. 

The AARON ward’s immunity was short-lived. In pursuit of a cruiser 
she received three 14-mch, two 8-inch, and five smaller hits, and was put 
out of action. Then the sterett was caught in a cre^ fire while pumping 
torpedo^ at the hiyei and sustained several 5-inch hits on her bridge. 

At twelve past two, twenty-four minutes after the opening gun, the 
HELENA tried to reassemble the scattered American units. Most of the 
Japanese ships had turned in headlong retirement, firing haphazardly 
at each other as they withdrew. The sterett, despite her serious dam- 
age, closed with a limping enemy destroyer and set her afire with two 
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torpedoes and two 5-inch salvos, before the Jap was able to return a single 
shell. When the Japanese destroyer blazed up, the light from the ex- 
plosion revealed the sterett to other enemy stragglers who immediately 
took her under fire, and the courageous destroyer absorbed eleven more 
direct hits, setting ready-service powder afire. Now the destroyer had 
only two guns still serviceable ; her remaining two torpedoes were jammed 
in their tubes. But the engines were all right and the sterett managed 
to get away at flank speed, just as the near-by monssen, one of the two 
ships left unscathed, was illuminated by star shells. Believing them to 
have come from a friendly vessel trying to make formation, the destroyer 
flashed recognition lights. Immediately searchlights lit her up and a salvo 
of medium-caliber shells hurtled down, putting her out of action. Steer- 
ing was lost, and her upper works became a mass of flames. Without 
guns, torpedoes or power, the ship was ordered abandoned. The com- 
manding officer and several others were trapped on the bridge, but 
managed to jump into the water from the rail, all suffering serious 
injury. 

At last, though, the Helena instructed all the ships to form on her 
and head eastward. The only means of communication left to the san 
FRANCISCO was a flashlight, and by it she signaled the news of Admiral 
Callaghan’s death. The cushing was sinking, and her crew abandoning 
ship. The fletgher formed up, and shepherded the Helena and san 
FRANCISCO out of Sealark Channel, meeting up with the damaged juneau 
in Indispensable Strait. The o’bannon and sterett retired through 
Lengo Channel and joined the four others in a limping procession toward 
Espiritu Santo, none knowing that the juneau would never get there. 

Daybreak founi the battle area still smoking. The Portland was 
circling, her steering out of control. Dead men, and some still living, 
dotted a sea foul with oil and wreckage. 

Two miles to the south lay the Atlanta, her fires out. The gushing 
and the monssen were burning to the northwest and north, and presently 
the latter blew up and sank. The aaron ward was dead in the water 
seven and a half miles to the north. Northwest of Savo Island the bat- 
tered HiYEi was slowly steaming, circling, her steering also shot away ; a 
destroyer was standing by the stricken giant. Six and a half miles from 
the PORTLAND, south of Savo, lay a Japanese destroyer with two small 
boats alongside. 

The crippled ships glowered at each other. Then, suddenly, angrily, 
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the cruiser Portland pumped six 6-gun salvos at the Jap destroyer. The 
last one exploded the after magazine and the destroyer sank. According 
to Admiral Nimitz, this destruction of an enemy vessel while steering was 
still out of control was “one of the highlights of the action.” 

Half an hour later the Japanese battleship, like a dying rattlesnake 
striking in final fury, hurled eight 2-gun salvos at the aaron ward, which 
was about to be taken under tow by Lieutenant James L. Foley’s tug 
bobolink from Tulagi. Then the Japanese firing stopped, for out of the 
sky was descending a formidable antagonist — planes from Guadalcanal 
to give her the coup de grace. 

At ten o’clock the Atlanta and Portland were still helpless off the 
enemy-held shore. The bobolink returned from taking the aaron ward 
to Tulagi, and took the worse-hurt Atlanta to Lunga Point, a fruitless 
labor because salvage operations proved to be of no avail, and a demoli- 
tion party led by Captain Jenkins himself sank the cruiser that night. 

In the afternoon the sturdy, homely, tireless bobolink came back for 
the PORTLAND. Towing was slow and difficult and it took until the fol- 
lowing morning, almost exactly twenty-four hours after the battle, to 
berth the Portland in Tulagi. 

During all that salvage and sporadic shooting during the daylight 
following the engagement, survivors were being picked up by small craft 
and taken to Guadalcanal. 

So ended the first phase of what naval history will record as the 
Battle of Guadalcanal. 

In thirty-four minutes of slam-bang furious action a vastly inferior 
American force had, at great cost, stopped Japan’s South Pacific fleet 
and turned it back in staggering retreat. That fleet’s mission had been to 
blast a hole in the Americans’ grip on the Solomons through which 
would be poured the army of veteran troops even then bearing down on 
Guadalcanal. 

The battle cost us five ships — ^the new antiaircraft light cruiser 
ATLANTA and the new destroyers barton, laffey and monssen, the 
older but modem gushing. The heavy cmisers san frangisco and port- 
land were severely damaged, the light cmiser juneau more so, her sister 
ship ATLANTA less. Three destroyers had been hurt in varying degrees of 
severity — ^aaron ward, sterett and o’bannon. Only the fletgher 
came through relatively unmarked by the most savage fleet action of 
modem times. 
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The Japanese, fully aware of the presence of the American cruisers 
and destroyers in Guadalcanal waters, admittedly did not believe that 
the light force would challenge Nippon’s superiority in ships and fire 
power. The enemy once more suffered much less material damage than 
did the victors— one battleship and two destroyers sunk, two cruisers and 
three destroyers damaged. But he had lost the field again. The object of 
the Japanese fleet was to flatten the American positions on Guadalcanal. 
The mission of the handful of American ships was to prevent that accom- 
plishment, no matter the cost, and — they succeeded. 

But final payment for the preservation of Guadalcanal had not yet 
been exacted. A new battle was brewing, and death was dogging the 
trail of our wounded ships plodding toward Espiritu Santo. 

The damaged Helena, san Francisco, juneau, sterett and the 
FLETCHER Were having difficulties, and the going was slow. The juneau 
was ten to twelve feet down by the bow with a 2-degree list. She could 
turn only to the right, because only one screw was working and her steer- 
ing mechanism was damaged, so she kept station on the san francisco s 
starboard quarter. 

The SAN FRANCISCO too had been terribly hurt, and, to climax the 
damage, the sick bay had been shot away. Her many casualties were lying 
on the decks wherever space could be found. Dr. O’Neill, who had been 
working aU night on the juneau, took three hospital corpsmen with him 
in a whaleboat to the san francisco to help the greater need there. 

“Upon arriving aboard the SAN francisco it was immediately evi- 
dent that there was considerable work to be done,” said Dr. O’Neill. “My 
first assignment, I operated upon a colored messboy by the name of 
Jackson, whose entire abdominal viscera had been hanging out exposed 
all night since he had been hit. This was just an example of what the 
medical department aboard the san francisco was up against . . . We 
improvised an operating table in what had been Admiral Callaghan’s 
cabin. I had just finished treating Jackson when word came over ‘Stand 
by for an attack!’ 

“Seconds later I heard perhaps the most terrific explosion I shall ever 
hear. After hearing bombs at Santa Cruz and shell fire during the night 
battle, all I can say is that this was the most terrifying explosion of all. 
My first reaction was: Stand by for another! When none other came, 
I looked out of the porthole of the san francisco into tremendous clouds 
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of gray and black smoke. I didn’t know who or what had been hit. Then 
somebody told me that it had been the juneau.” 

But when he looked, the juneau was not there. The big new cruiser 
had sunk in twenty seconds, a minute after eleven o’clock, from one of 
three torpedoes apparently aimed at the san frangisgo. It struck the 
JUNEAU on the port side, in the same place she had been hit the night 
before. No sight or sound contact with the submarine was made. The 
other ships were so crippled, and the antisubmarine screen so weak, that 
they couldn’t stop and look for survivors and jeopardize themselves. It 
did not seem likely that there would be any survivors from the juneau ; 
it had gone so quickly. 

Actually, about 120 men were left struggling in the water. One of 
them was a seaman named Allen Clifton Heyn. 

Another was a young junior grade Reserve lieutenant, Charles Wang. 


4 

If anybody mentioned the date he was told to pipe down, for heaven’s 
sake. So it was Friday the 13th. So what? On the juneau the men were 
tired. Dog tired ; numb. But they had to work. All hands that were able 
had to work to keep the ship going ; all those who were not lying with a 
pain they could not forget; those who were not forever past pain and 
exhaustion were neatly covered with blankets. 

The men manning their stations, and those who could think other 
thoughts than prayers for relief from pain, knew that theirs had been a 
great victory. With each turn of their ship’s lone propeller, they were 
nearer to safety. Espiritu Santo would look good after the past few hours ! 
And surely the ship would be sent back to Pearl Harbor for repairs. That 
meant liberty, girls, music, restaurant chow ! 

It was eleven o’clock, and Allen Heyn, ‘"striking” for gunner’s mate, 
was at his battle station, the i.i gun on the fantail. Here is his story as 
he dictated it: 

“Everybody was kind of talking low and breathing a little easy. Every- 
body was pretty well shook up from the night before and I remember I 
was just relieving another man on my gun on the phon^. We took turns 
every once in a while so it would be easier. It was pretty hard on your ears 
and everything and I took over one phone. 
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'‘I was putting them on while he was taking the other ones off. And 
I said to him, ‘Are you ready?' 

‘^And he said— he didn't say anything. He just looked at me with his 
mouth open. I didn't know what it was: Somebody passing the word 
over the phone or what. It just seemed like everybody was just standing 
there and then — an explosion 1 A torpedo struck or something. 

‘‘It struck about midships, because the whole thing just blew up and 
it threw me against a gun mount and I had one of those steel helmets on 
and when I came to, everything was all torn apart there, and there was 
oh coming down the air and I thought it was rain, but it was just oil from 
the boilers or something. The tanks had blew up in the air. 

“And there was smoke and there was fellows laying all around there 
and parts of their shields torn apart and the fantail, where I was, was 
sticking almost straight up in the air. It was so slippery that you couldn't 
walk up it and the guys that was still able to climb over the side, couldn't 
walk up, they were crawling over the side and holding on the life line 
trying to pull themselves further aft and jump over. And they were jump- 
ing over and bumping into each other. 

“It was still so smoky and all, you couldn’t quite see. I was stiU hazy 
and I knew that I had to get up and get off of there ; I was afraid the 
suction would pull me down. 

“When I went to get up, I felt this pain in my foot and I couldn't get 
my foot loose from the shield or something. And the water was — ^it was 
only a few seconds — ^and the water was closing in around the ship and 
there was just this little bit of it left. 

“I knew that I had to get off but I couldn’t. 

“There was a lot of kapok life jackets laying around deck. I grabbed 
one of them in my arms and held it. I didn’t even put it on and the water 
closed in around the ship and we went down. 

“And I gave up. I just thought that there wasn’t a chance at all; 
everything just run through my head. And you could see objects in the 
^ater — all the fellows and everything — and after we were under the 
surface, I don't know how far, but the sheet of iron or whatever it was, 
released and my foot came loose and then the buoyancy from the life 
jacket brought me back to the surface. 

“I came to the surface, it was like a big whirlpool. There was oil 
very thick pn the water, it was at least two inches thick, and there was all 
kinds of blueprints and documents floating around. And then there was 
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roll after roll of toilet paper. That’s about all there was on top ; I couldn’t 
see anybody. I thought: Gee, am I the only one here? 

“My head was very hazy, and I didn’t think a thing about the other 
ships. I put the life jacket on when I came to the top, and I paddled 
around the water. 

“I don’t know how long it was — ^it wasn’t too long — ^when this 
doughnut raft just popped up right in front of me. I don’t know where 
it came from it just seemed to come up there. I grabbed on it and held 
on it and then I heard a man cry and I looked around and it was this 
boatswain’s mate second class ; his name, I can’t remember his name. He 
was in the post office on the ship and he was crying for help. I went over 
to help him. 

“He said he couldn’t swim and he had his whole leg tom off — ^blew 
off — and I helped him on the raft and then gradually one by one some 
more stragglers would come along and get on. 

“We all hung onto this raft, there was so many of us that it was 
sinking way in the water and there wasn’t much room. Everybody was 
kind of scared at first. Some of them couldn’t swim, they were afraid 
they’d lose their grip and drown. 

“Toward evening the water was very calm and then it rained. You 
couldn’t see anything at all, and every couple of minutes some would 
say, ‘There’s a ship!’ and they were just thinking they saw it, it wasn’t 
there at all. And the rain stopped, and there were other rafts near-by. We 
paddled and tried to get each other together. 

“By nightfall we were about three doughnuts together. They are 
just a mat like in the water ; it just lays on the water and you try to lay 
on top of it. Well, there was several of them there in the water and a lot 
of fellows on them. 

“Most of the fellows were in the water. I should say there was about 
140 of us when we all got together. Some of them were in very bad shape, 
their arms and legs were tom off. And one of them, I could see myself, 
his skull — ^you could see the red part inside where his head had been split 
open you might say tom open in places. 

“That night, it was a very hard night because most of the fellows 
were wounded badly, and they were in agony. And in the morning this 
fellow that I said had his head open, his hair had turned gray just like 
as if he was an old man ; it had turned gray right overnight. 

“Everybody had so much oil on them, their ears and eyes would bum 
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and the salt water would hurt so much that you couldn’t hardly look 
around to see if anybody was there. You couldn’t recognize each other 
unless you knew each other very well before the ship went down or else, 
unless it was somebody that you knew pretty well, you wouldn’t recognize 
them except by his voice. So all these rolls of tissue paper that were float- 
ing around there, if you unrolled them, in the middle they were dry and 
we’d take that and wipe our eyes out with them and ease the pain a lot 
and wipe our face off a little. 

“Well, we all decided to stick together and try to secure the rafts so 
we wouldn’t drift apart and help the wounded guys as much as we could. 
Those of us who wasn’t so bad could float around and swim. 

“The oil was so thick it made everybody sick to their stomachs, so 
we decided to get out of the oil to where the water was clear. But then 
we worried about the sharks because we knew there were sharks in those 
waters. 

“We tried to secure the rafts together and Lieutenant Blodgett — ^he 
was gunnery officer on the juneau — ^took charge of the party and decided 
’we ought to try to paddle for land because we could see land when we 
first went down. [Ed. Note; San Cristobal Island was 20 miles to port.] 
We secured the rafts, one behind another in a line, and the fellows that 
were able would get up in the forward two rafts and straddle their legs 
over it and paddle. 

“And we done that all that day. We took turns. We paddled all that 
day, and night we done the same thing. And the lieutenant was supposed 
to be navigating by the stars in the direction of land. 

“Well, we done that, and we didn’t seem to be getting anywhere at 
all, because we were too clumsy. On the third day a B- 17 , Flying Fortress, 
flew over very low and it dropped a rubber life raft. We were all deciding 
what we should do about it, swim out and get it or what, because we were 
beginning to know there were sharks around. 

“The raft was quite a ways off, but it was yellow and you could see 
it once in a while, as it would come up on top of a wave. So we decided 
two or three of us ought to paddle over on one of these rafts and pick it up. 

“There was a fellow named Hardy, and Fitzgerald and a Mexican, 
I don’t know what his name was, and the four of us went out in a dough- 
nut and picked up this rubber boat. I’d never seen one before and didn’t 
know to blow it up — it had tubes and a chemical or something. Well, 
we blew it up and we got it back to the rest of the party. 
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'‘When we got back there we decided to put the worst of the wounded 
fellows in the rubber raft, because they would be free of the water and 
it would be better for them, they would rest more comfortably there. 

“Lieutenant Wang was hurt very bad so he went in this rubber raft. 
Then we decided a couple of guys ought to go in this raft and paddle 
with the oars and secure it to the other ones and try to do like we did 
before. 

“Toward evening it was Hardy, and Wang and, I guess, Fitzgerald, 
in this rubber raft. And they hollered back to us that they decided to go 
for land and send us help. 

“Well, after they went, we tried to get together again and the ones 
who were wounded that hadn’t died already — it had narrowed down to 
about fifty men — and the ones of us who were in the best shape tried to 
swim around and help out the other ones. 

“There were some planks there, and some of the fellows decided to 
try to swim for land on these planks. Well, they tried to do it and I never 
did see a couple of them again but one fellow came back, he found out 
he couldn’t make it, and he came back to our party on this big wooden 
plank. 

“Well, the sea began to get rough again. In the daytime the sun was 
very hot and I found out that the fellows who took their shirts off, or 
the ones that had them tom off by the explosion, their backs, their skin 
had all burned ; they were in agony because it hurt them so much. The 
ones of us who kept our clothes on were in the best shape because of the 
oil in the clothes and that protected us. At night it was very cold ; you’d 
have to keep under water to keep yourself warm, and in the daytime it 
was the same way, the oil in the clothes would keep that sun off you — 
wouldn’t penetrate your body so much. 

“But then on the fourth day, the sea was rough. The rafts began to 
separate ; there were about twelve on my raft. There was a gunner’s mate 
second, a boatswain’s mate, myself and a gunner’s mate second. There 
was several others ; there was a Polish fellow from somewhere in Penn- 
sylvania, I remember him talking about he was a coal miner before the 
war; and then there was a fellow from Tennessee. 

“Well, anyway, after we were separated from the rest, we thought 
maybe we’d better stick together again. We could just see them at a 
distance once in a while, at a distance on the horizon. They’d be on top 
of a wave, and we would too, and we’d see them. Well, we tried to get 
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back to them but we never could, and we didn’t know what to do. We 
tried to paddle and we found it wasn’t doing no good, so we decided just 
to lay there and hope that someone would find us. 

“Airplanes did fly over and some of them would come down close to 
us and some of them wouldn’t, and after a while some of the fellows were 
getting very delirious and if a few waved at a plane that went by, they’d 
get mad at you and say you were crazy for doing it and not to pay any 
attention; they didn’t want to save us and they were going to leave us 
there. 

“Well, I always thought that probably there was still battles going 
on and they couldn’t send a ship out there and if we just hung on, some- 
time somebody would come and get us. Some of the guys got kind of 
disappointed and pretty low in mind, so they sort of gave up. 

“There’s one fellow that kept swallowing salt water all the time. He’d 
let his head fall down in the water and swallow it and he’d begin to get 
very dopy and dreary, and he couldn’t help himself at all, so I held him 
up. I held him in my arms, his head above the water as much as I could, 
and I held him that way all afternoon. 

“Towards night, yellow stuff started to come out of his mouth and 
he got stiff. I said to the other fellows: ‘How about holding him a while? 
I can’t hold him. I’ve got all I can do to hold myself.’ 

“They said they wouldn’t do it; they were arguing and fighting 
among themselves a lot, and I said, T felt his heart and his wrists and 
I couldn’t find any beating.’ I figured he was dead and I said to them, 
‘Well, I am going to let him go.’ 

“And the gunner’s mate said to me, ‘You can’t do that,’ he said. ‘It’s 
against all regulations of the Navy. You can’t bury a man at sea without 
having official orders from some captain or Navy Department or some- 
thing like that.’ 

“I knew he was delirious, but still they wouldn’t let me let him 
go. 

“It went on that way, arguing back and forth, and after a little while, 
his legs were hanging down in the water a little way below mine, a shark 
bit his leg ; bit his leg right off below the knee — ^tore it. He didn’t move 
or say anything, so that was enough for me. I figured, well, I am going 
to drop him; there isn’t any sense holding a dead man. 

“So we took his dog tag off, one fellow did, and said a prayer for 
him and I let him float away. 
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'‘At night it was so cold, weM try to huddle the fellows who didn’t 
have no clothes among us to keep them warm under the water. 

"The sharks kept getting worse in the daytime and you could see 
them around us all the time and we’d kick them with our feet and splash 
the water and they’d keep away. But at night you’d get drowsy and you’d 
kind of fall asleep and you wouldn’t see them coming. But as night went 
on they’d grab a guy every once in a while and bite him; and once they 
did, they wouldn’t eat him altogether, they’d just take a piece of him and 
go away and then they’d come back and get him and drag him away. 
He’d scream and holler and everything, but there wasn’t anything we 
could do to help. 

"I had a small knife with about a four-inch blade on it. We handed 
that around to each other every once in a while ; borrowing it, some guy 
would want to cut a piece of line or something to try to tie this doughnut 
together. The water and weather kept wearing it apart and the canvas 
around the sides had been tearing off. We thought maybe if it came apart 
we wouldn’t have nothing to hold on, so we were trying to secure it all 
the time. All the time we were in the water up to about our shoulders ; 
we couldn’t get up on it because there were too many of us and it was 
too small to sit on. 

"At night, one of the fellows would all the time swim away, saying 
he was going away. And we’d drag him back, and he’d go away again. 
Finally a shark got him about fifty yards away from the raft, and that’s 
the last we seen of him. 

"And then the fellows got kind of ideas that the ship was sunk under 
us, sitting on the bottom, and you could swim down there at night and 
get something to eat. 

"I was beginning to believe them for they just kept on all the time. 
Then one night, they said they were carrying ammunition from one of 
the forward mounts back aft and, I dont know, they said they could sec 
a light down there. 

"One fellow kept saying, Tf it’s down there, what are we staying up 
here for? Let’s go down there and get something to eat then.’ 

"So I said, 'You show me the way down then.’ 

"He dives under water and I went after him. And I never did find 
nothing down there ; no hatch or anything like he said was there. And 
then I got my sense again and I knew what I was doing, and then I 
didn’t believe him any more. 
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“Then when it got daylight, it was the fifth day coming up. The guys 
WM-e getting pretty bad. Guys were fighting among themselves; if you 
bumped into one of them, he’d get mad and holler at you. And they did 
talk a lot about home and what they were going to do and a lot of them 
said if they could get on an island there, they’d stay, they’d never go 
back on a ship. 

“Well, this day the water was calm and it was very hot and the 
fellows that didn’t have shirts on, the sun burned them something awful. 
It burned their skin all out, and their backs was just like as if you d shaved 
them with a razor, all raw. And some of them just decided they weren t 
going to try any more. They said they’d rather drown themselves than 
suffer like that. So that night after dark, the gunner’s mate said he was 
going to take a bath. And he took off all his clothes and got away from 
the raft a little way an,d the white of his body must have flashed and 
showed up more, because a shark come and grabbed him and that was 
the end of him. 

“That night they got two other guys too, and towards morning it was 
rough again. The sea was pretty rough and the waves were high and 
heavy, and we were getting very hungry and it started drizzling rain. 

“A sea gull flew around and it landed on the raft. We grabbed, and 
we missed him, and he came back and we grabbed him that time, and 
wrung his neck and we ate the sea gull. There was about three or four 
of us. There w^isn’t much of it, but we ate him anyway. 

“The sharks kept bothering us all the time. We’d beat them off, keep 
beating them off and try to keep away from them. And planes flew over 
all the time again, but they didn’t pay any attention to us. 

“One plane flew over and it dropped something, a raft or something, 
but it dropped it so far away that we couldn’t get to it. If we’d tried to 
swim out to it we might have drowned, or a shark would have got us 
between. So we just left it be. 

“Another night went on and the next day a fellow said there was a 
hospital ship there and we were going over to it. There were three of us 
now — him, me and another fellow — and he said that we should swim 
over to it and leave the raft. We didn’t know whether to or not. You 
hated to leave it because you knew if you got out in the water, you were 
gone. 

“But that night it got cold again. He’d thrown aU his clothes away 
and he didn’t have a thing, and he wanted me to ^ve him my clothes 
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so he could have them. But I said, ‘No, there’s no sense to that.’ And he 
said, ‘Well, Fm going down to the ship and get a clean suit. Fve got a 
lot of them in my locker.’ Then he added, ‘I got a case of peaches in my 
gun mount.’ 

“I wouldn’t let him go, because I knew if he dove down into the 
water that something would happen to him. So I kept talking him out of 
it. And I kept him in between the two of us to keep him warm. 

“He dove in the water and swam off and he just kept swimming out 
over the water and he wouldn’t turn around. You could see the sharks 
going after him and he swam and kicked and swam. Then he hollered 
to us to come and get him with the raft — to paddle towards him. But he 
kept swimming the other way. Finally we paddled towards him and he 
got tired and he turned around and came towards us and he got back 
before the sharks got him. 

“Then there was just two of us left, me and the Mexican. 

“I guess it was about the seventh day or so, because that’s about 
what I think it was anyway. We talked a lot that day together what we’d 
do, and I remember I gave my knife to this Mexican boy. We were at 
each end with our feet kind of up in the water so we could fight the 
sharks off better, there’ d be more room for us. 

“That night we got kind of sleepy and we dozed off I guess, because 
a shark grabbed him and tore his leg off below just jaggedy-like. 

“And he complained. He said to me that somebody was stabbing him 
with a knife. 

“I said, ‘How can anybody stab you out here, there’s nobody but 
us two ?’ 

“He §aid I had to get him to a doctor. I was delirious, and I was 
paddling in the water there. I didn’t know where I was going, I was just 
paddling, trying to get him to a doctor. 

“Finally he screamed and hollered and he came over by me and I 
held his arm and then I could see what it was. I knew that he had been 
bit by a shark and I held him, and the shark come up and it just grabbed 
him underneath and kept eating him from the bottom and pulling on him. 

“Well, I couldn’t hold him any more, they just pulled him down 
under the water. 

“It seemed like the night would never end. 

“The next day I just floated around some more and it went like that 
for the next couple of days and in the morning of the last day, which was 
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the ninth day, I began to get delirious myself and I see these guys come 
up out of the water ; looked like to me they had rifles on their backs and 
I’d holler to them, and they said they were up there on guard duty. 
They’d come up from each hatch on the ship. Well, I asked them how it 
was. And they said the ship was all right, you can go down there and get 
something dry and eat and so I said to them, T’ll come over there by 
you and go down with you.’ 

‘T swam over to them and they just disappeared. I went back, and 
I done that twice and they disappeared, and I went back. Then my head 
got clear and something told me just to hang on a little longer ; that this 
was the day that somebody was going to pick me up. 

‘‘About noontime that day a PBY flew over and circled around and 
then it went away again. 

“Well, I gave up. I figured, well, I guess it’s just like all the other 
planes, they ain’t gonna bother, they figure you ain’t worth while com- 
ing for. 

“Maybe they didn’t know what I was because I was all black. I might 
have been a Jap for all they knew. A couple of hours later, they come 
back and they flew around me and they dropped smoke bombs all 
around me. 

“Well, that built up my hope a lot and I took off my shirt and I 
waved at them and they waved back at me and then went off and I 
could see them way off flying. 

“I figured, well, they must be guiding the ship to me, and that’s what 
they were doing because it wasn’t long before I could see the mast of a 
ship coming over the horizon, and it was the USS ballard. 

“They lowered a small boat and came out and picked me up and 
took me aboard, and I went into sick bay.” 

That’s Heyn’s story. Here is the saga of Lieutenant (jg) Charles 
Wang! 


5 

“As to the actual sinking of the juneau,” said Lieutenant (jg) 
Charles Waffg, “there is very little that I can add to the stories of the 
other survivors. At the time of the explosion I was in Battle Two, we were 
at general quarters, alert three, relaxing at our stations. I heard, without 
warning, a terrific explosion. I was raised up in the air about six feet and 
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landed on my back on the deck. I looked up in the air and saw the radar 
antenna going straight up in the air above me, then coming down. I 
instinctively doubled up and the next thing I knew I was trying to stand 
up and my right leg collapsed from under me ; I realized it was useless. 
Although it was a bright, clear, sunshiny day, I was in utter darkness ; 
no doubt because of the smoke from the explosion and the fuel oil being 
sprayed and atomized out of the stacks. 

“My first thought was to get out from underneath the smoke, out of 
the darkness, to see what was up. I groped around the station and 
removed my phones and binoculars ; groped around and felt what was 
the splinter shield, lifted up my bum leg over that and my good leg, and 
then hung, could touch nothing, and dropped down to what must have 
been the main deck. 

“I was under the impression at the time that I was trapped some- 
where inside the ship. Fortunately for me the ship was going under very 
rapidly, and I landed on the deck in chest-deep water and still in utter 
blackness, and I was completely covered with water boiling and surging 
all around me. I kept my hands above my head, and kept fighting up- 
ward, holding my breath all the time. Just when I thought I couldn’t 
hold my breath any longer, I burst out to the surface of the water, just 
about ten feet away from a life net wrapped up in a tarpaulin. 

“I paddled over to that, hung on, looked around. There was just a 
dull brown haze in the air then. I could see the other ships going off 
across the horizon, but I could see no sign of our ship whatsoever. My 
guess was that the ship from the time she was hit until it was under 
water was within a minute. 

“The JUNEAU went down so quickly that all the survivors, all those 
who survived the actual sinking, were necessarily within a very small area. 
So there is no doubt in my mind that all those that were not gathered 
together on the three rafts and seven nets that floated free went down 
with the ship. I feel sure that it was so sudden for them that I doubt 
whether they even heard a noise. 

“While we were in the water, oh, within fifteen minutes, an Army 
bomber circled low over us and there was no doubts in any of our minds 
that we wouldn’t be picked up very shortly. We were quite wrong. 

“We knew that the plane saw us because one of the gunners had 
pushed back the blister and was waving down at us. The reason they 
didn’t locate us, I believe, was because they had us plotted in, our position 
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in the water, and they had us being set by tides and the current in one 
direction, whereas, in fact, we, the group, were trying to fight against 
tide and current to get over to the island of San Cristobal, which we had 
seen off in the distance. 

‘''A very large percentage of the men on the rafts and nets were very 
seriously wounded. There were no medical supplies ; we had a few cases 
of food — a very, very small amount — and several water breakers. 

“When I found myself in the water, I paddled over to the life net 
with the tarpaulin on it, and two men came over to it shortly thereafter. 
I took out my sheath knife which Td carried with me, and with the aid 
of the other two men we ripped off the tarpaulin and unrolled the net. 
Very shortly thereafter the other rafts and nets were collected together 
and all the survivors were dispersed around the rafts and the nets. Shortly 
after we had gathered together, I saw a staging floating by and a couple 
of the men pulled that in and I lay on that trying to support my leg, but 
the leg kept sliding off into the water. 

“My leg was bleeding quite badly, and I took out a tourniquet, a two- 
foot piece of white line which Fd always carried in my pocket and 
wrapped that around the leg above the knee, and then I let the leg dangle 
down in the water, feeling that the blood pressure would be somewhat 
counteracted by the effect of the water pressure at about a two-foot depth. 
It apparently did stop it somewhat because I didn’t seem to lose much 
blood after that. 

“There was at least six inches of fuel oil on the water as far as you 
could see and as fuel oil does, it coats and coats on your body ; you don’t 
get one layer. In fact, it was so thick that a life jacket floated by and I 
tried to pick it up but it was so heavy that I couldn’t remove it from the 
water. We had fuel oil around us all that day and all that night, and 
the next day we could see the fringes of where the fuel oil stopped and 
it was getting thinner around us. 

“I was conscious of seeing no sharks whatsoever in the area during 
the day we were sunk and the next day. On the second day, a plane 
circled over and dropped a rubber boat ; one of the men brought it back. 
It was inflated and Lieutenant Blodgett asked me if I wanted to go over 
to that island. He said he realized that I could not do any good as far 
as any active assistance in paddling or doing anything around the rafts 
and nets. Lieutenant Blodgett was the senior officer present, he and Jack 
Pitney — Lieutenant Pitney — ^were uninjured. So I felt that I could pos- 
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sibly do some good in aiding the two men who were going to do the 
paddling and get over to the island. 

“So I left with Signalman 2/c Joseph Hartney and Seaman i/c James 
Fitzgerald. 

“Later on in that day I began to suffer the effects of shock and 
exposure to heat, and also thirst, and I became delirious. I remember the 
dreams I had very vividly. They are very inconsequential. 

“The following morning a very strange thing happened ; one of the 
most remarkable things to me is that I came out of that period of shock — 
that was the third morning — and from then on I was completely clear, 
conscious and knew exactly everything that was going on.” 

The men in the raft lost all sense of direction. Wang floated a line 
in the water to determine the tide set, computed the duration of the tide, 
and had the men alternately paddle against the current on the ebb and 
let the raft drift when the current reversed. That night the overcast 
lifted, and he glimpsed the moon through the clouds: 

“I knew that if I lined up the straight edge of the half moon in a 
line tangent to it and the straight edge of the moon I would have a 
course, and lay back in the boat and directed to port or starboard to keep 
us on that course. I had them paddle against the tide during the night, 
and after I had figured six hours had elapsed I told them to stop and 
rest, to rest six hours and let the tide and current work us in toward the 
beach.” 

On the following morning, the sixth day since, it was apparent that 
the plan was working because they could see land. About noon a PBY 
circled them, as if to land on the water, which was ver\' rough. The plane 
dropped a smoke bomb which failed to go off, and then, without any 
warning, a tropical squall obliterated the flying boat. Waves twenty feet 
high tossed the rubber boat like a chip. 

“Because of some experience I had had with a canoe during the 
summertime in my civilian life,” Wang relates, “I realized that the thing 
to do was not to run with the wave, but meet each wave head-on, and 
let it pass us. Along about six o’clock in the evening, about sunset the 
storm had abated enough and I realized that it was just about time when 
we could turn around and go with the waves. I told the men to watch 
their chance, told them to turn, and we turned. I told them to keep going 
in with the rollers, but I would keep looking over my shoulder and let 
them know when to back paddle because a big one was coming. 
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was apparent that the wind, waves, tide and current had been 
working in our favor all along, because they just pushed us in toward 
the beach at a tremendous rate and we had gained a great amount of 
distance in toward the beach. I could see that we were going to make the 
beach that night. 

‘^Along about ten o’clock we were within a mile of the beach, and 
I could see this white froth of foam all along, and gradually as we got 
closer I could hear a roar. It was then, the first time, that I realized we 
were going to run into coral. 

“Well, there wasn’t anything we could do about it, because we were 
inexorably being pushed in towards the beach. As we came close we saw 
several channels going through this coral shelf, which was about fifty 
yards wide, running parallel with the beach and we steered towards that. 

“A large wave caught us, pushed us in through the channel and as 
we went scraping through there, why, the bow of the boat swung around 
and caught on the shelf of the coral. The waves subsided, and the bow 
tipped down to about a 45-degree angle and miraculously enough caught 
onto a jagged pinnacle of coral. If that boat hadn’t caught, we would all 
have been dumped into that channel of coral and cut to ribbons by the 
next wave surging in.” 

Fitzgerald took the lamed Wang on his back to the coral reef above 
water, and there the three men remained until the tide turned again and 
floated them in the rubber boat to the beach. They dragged themselves 
to the dry sand on the jungle’s edge, and slept. 

“We awakened when the sun rose,” relates Wang, “and Hartney 
and Fitzgerald said they were going off in search of help, food, and 
water. About 250 yards up the beach they called back to me to drink as 
much water out of the water breaker as I wanted because they had found 
a fresh stream of water. They were going on to find food. 

“After Hartney and Fitzgerald disappeared up the beach, I relaxed. 
I closed my eyes and a little while later I opened one eye and saw a 
black-looking individual standing a short distance away. At first I thought 
it was Hartney or Fitzgerald, then I opened both eyes and saw it was a 
very wild-looking individual dressed in just a loincloth and dipping some 
white powder out of a bamboo segment and putting it in his mouth. His 
lips and teeth were a brilliant red. 

“I thought it might be the soup pot for me, but I figured that noth- 
ing could be much worse than it was, so I gave him a smUe and waved 
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my hand to show that I was a good fellow and wouldn’t hurt anybody. 
Then I shut both eyes again. A little while later I opened them up and 
saw about fifteen or twenty men and women, boys and girls, standing 
around in a semicircle. A few of the children started to pick up the 
rubber boat I was leaning against and it gave me such excruciating pain 
that I yelled. The old folks obviously told the children to put the boat 
down, and then they gathered around in a circle. 

‘T made motions that I wanted a drink. One of the natives went off 
into Jhe jungle and came back with a green coconut with the top knocked 
off — ^very delicious. 

‘T counted on my fingers seven times and pointed to my stomach and 
my mouth and made motions of eating to show how long I had been 
without food. So a little girl was sent up the beach, and fifteen minutes 
later she came back with a creamy white mixture that tasted like mashed 
potatoes without any seasoning. 

“I held onto one side of the dish and a native held onto the other, 
and as I picked up a spoon to start eating, he pulled the dish away and 
one of the natives picked up the empty coconut shell, went down to the 
edge of the water, filled it, came back and held my hands and poured 
the water over them. I was very embarrassed, I had missed up on my 
table manners. 

“Then I noticed a little girl with a medal around her neck and I 
motioned to her and the old folks pushed over close to me and she bent 
down and there was a religious medal. I looked at it, and then pulled a 
medal of my own out of my pocket and showed it to them, and there 
was a great hue and cry and jibber-jabber, for they knew we were of the 
same faith. It so happened that this group of natives had been Chris- 
tianized by a missionary who was not on the island at the time but was 
expected back in about two weeks. 

“A little while later Hartney and an old native approached. The old 
man was evidently the oldest of the group and wore a crucifix around 
his neck. He was more or less the monitor of the group, being placed in 
charge of the settlement there in the absence of the missionary. 

“He could speak a smattering of English, and he told me that he 
was going to try to get word to the other side of the island to the son of 
a trader named Kuper. Trader Kuper, I believe, was the commmoner 
of the island of Santa Ana which was right below San Cristobal. His son, 
Albert, was thought to be on the other side of the island. 
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‘'The next morning Albert Kuper walked in, a young fellow about 
eighteen years old. I told him the situation and he said he would take us 
down to his father’s island to see if he could get a doctor for us. I told 
him about these survivors out there on the water, and he said he would 
get help to them. 

“After he had fixed up my leg by putting a rough splint on it to 
facilitate my being moved without too much pain, the natives made a 
litter and put me on that, then we went through the jungle. About half- 
way across they had dragged our rubber boat to a small creek, and they 
put my litter on that. With me in the rubber boat and Hartney and 
Fitzgerald with another group of natives in a native dugout, the first 
group went back to their settlement, shaking hands with each of us before 
they left. 

“The creek gradually widened into a brook and the brook into a 
stream and the stream into a bay where lay anchored a motor launch. 
Getting into the launch we went down to Santa Ana where we found 
Mr. Kuper and his family. 

“Mr. Kuper was a German who had come to the island of Santa 
Ana thirty years before and had married the daughter of a native chief. 
He had three sons, the oldest Jeffery, next Charles and then Albert. The 
oldest boy was a doctor who had been trained in the Fiji Islands and 
was now in the hills of Guadalcanal. He also had a daughter. Mr. Kuper 
had had a transmitter and receiver which he used in conjunction with 
the Australian government. Because of lack of supplies his transmitter 
was out of commission, but he had one in his boat that worked which he 
used to send a message to Tulagi. 

“Mr. Kuper made us comfortable. Three natives washed me down 
with benzine to get as much fuel oil off as possible and then gave me hot 
soup and a water bath. They wanted to do the same for Hartney and 
Fitzgerald, but they said they could do it themselves. 

“The next morning there was a great hue and cry from the natives. 
They had spotted two PBYs. Hartney, Fitzgerald and I went down to the 
beach and with natives around us, gathered in a semicircle. The planes 
came over, swooped low over the beach,* came down very low and just 
buzzed the beach three or four times. 

“And each time they’d come, we’d wave and wave. 

“After about twenty minutes of this, one of the planes dropped his 
depth bombs and right after the explosion, Mr. Kuper yelled to the 
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natives^ ‘Go out in the water and get those dead fish!’ So a group went 
off in their boat and started to gather up the dead fish. 

“In the meantime the PBY was landing. As it landed Mr, Kuper 
had us get into the whaleboat, and pulled by five burly natives on each 
side, we rode out to the plane. 

“As we went on board, the crew gave us cigarettes, packages of them, 
and we turned around and gave them to Mr. Kuper, who had broken 
out his last can of Australian tobacco for us to roll cigarettes. 

“I found out later, when we got back to Espiritu Santo and told the 
story of Kuper’s kindnesses, planes went over the next day and dropped 
blankets and bundles of magazines and newspapers and cases of tobacco 
and cigarettes. 

“The names of the survivors of the juneau besides myself, and their 
ratings at the time of the sinking are as follows : 

“Lester E. Zook, Signalman i/c; Wyatt Butterfield, Seaman i/c; 
Victor J. Fitzgerald, Seaman i/c; George 1 . Mantere, Chief Gunner^s 
Mate; Frank Holmgren, Seaman 2/c; Arthur Friend, Seaman i/c; 
Allen Heyn, Seaman 2/c; Henry J. Gardner, Machinist Mate 2/c; 
Joseph Hartney, Seaman 2/c. 

“That’s all.” 


6 

The naval Battle of Guadalcanal was not yet over. With the morning 
of the 13th, Admiral Kinkaid’s task force of the enterprise, Washing- 
ton and SOUTH Dakota, with their escorting destroyers, were south of 
San Cristobal Island. 

The ENTERPRISE had left Noumea on Wednesday, November 1 1, her 
damage not fuUy repaired. However, as she steamed northward, her 
ship’s repair force with the help of fifty-nine officers and men from the 
repair ship vestal and a construction battalion worked continuously, 
watch and watch, preparing the carrier for battle. By Friday, the forward 
elevator was still not working properly, and as the enemy units that had 
survived the night’s battle with the cruisers were not within range, nine 
torpedo planes with a six-plane fighter escort were ordered to go tem- 
porarily to Guadalcanal and place themselves under the orders of General 
Vandegrift. Aboard the carrier, flight operations with the remaining 
planes would be facilitated with the absence of these aircraft. 
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Lieutenant Albert P. Coffin’s squadron found the hiyei in their path, 
and spiraling up from 500 to 5,000 feet they launched a torpedo attack 
on the battered battleship before continuing on to Henderson Field. The 
HIYEI felt the force of this group again later in the day, plus the weight 
of the Marines’ planes. In all, she was subjected to seven torpedo, five 
dive-bombing and two strafing attacks during Friday. 

But the HIYEI was a tough ship. Sir George Thurston, the eminent 
British naval architect, had done a good job in designing her away back 
before World War I. The 26-year-old battleship — rebuilt in Yokusaka 
Navy Yard in 1930 — ^had been hit by approximately twenty-one tor- 
pedoes,^ at least four 1,000-pound bombs, and from one to six 500-pound 
bombs, as well as having been mauled by eighty-six direct hits from 
gunfire. But she didn’t sink until Friday night, and then only after she 
had made one more defiant two-gun bombardment of Guadalcanal. 

At the moment the juneau exploded, the radio aboard the enter- 
prise was crackling with orders to Admiral Kinkaid from Admiral Hal- 
sey. They told him to hasten northward to cover the retirement of the 
damaged ship. That accomplished, he was to detach his battleships and 
their destroyers under Admiral Lee, to take station east of Save Island 
and intercept enemy bombardment forces which might arrive any time. 

It was to be the same thing all over again. But this time instead of 
cruisers in those often contested waters between Guadalcanal and Florida 
islands, which had come to bear the ironical sobriquet of Iron Bottom 
Sound, we were to have two battleships — ^Washington and south 

DAKOTA. 

The enemy transport group which had originally been scheduled to 
make a landing November 13—14 retired toward Buin after Admiral 
Callaghan’s force beat off the bombardment group. On Friday morning 
a Flying Fortress from Espiritu Santo saw twelve transports escorted by 
four light cruisers and six destroyers still withdrawing slowly. That night 
a strong .force of cruisers and destroyers bombarded Henderson Field 
for an hour and twenty minutes, but six PTs from Tulagi attacked them 
and cut the firing short. But the transport group either did not ^^get the 
word” or was told a fairy tale of the bombardment’s success. 

Because the transports now turned around and headed back toward 
Guadalcanal. 

Just before dawn on Saturday, the 14th, the enterprise was warned 

^ The Japanese say only three exploded. 
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that the flotilla was on its way in, and it was her job to stop it. And stop 
it the planes of the Big E did, with the aid of Marine bombers from 
Henderson Field and Army B- 17 s from Espiritu Santo. 

By six o’clock that evening the transports were milling around about 
60 miles northwest of Savo Island under a concentrated attack by the 
carrier’s dive and torpedo bombers. Army and Marine planes from 
Guadalcanal rushed in to give them the finishing touch, and, all told, 
four transports and cargo ships were damaged so badly that they sank, 
four were set on fire and completely gutted, and another transport and 
three cargo vessels were beached near Tassafaronga on Guadalcanal 
early the next morning. The air operations damaged two destroyers and 
two cruisers as well. 

The force of Rear Admiral W. A. Lee, Jr., consisting of the battle- 
ships WASHINGTON and SOUTH DAKOTA and the destroyers benham, 
GWiN, PRESTON and WALKE, was in the meantime steaming toward Savo 
Island. Another bombardment group and fleet of transports were reported 
bearing down on the island. 

It was a beautiful night, that 14th of November. A light breeze 
rippled the surface of the calm sea, and a quarter moon shone, silhouet- 
ting Savo Island 18 miles away. 

All the ships were at general quarters. Word had come in that a 
Japanese cruiser and a destroyer were lying in ambush close to Savo, so 
at a little after nine o’clock the task force formed a single column, the 
WALKE leading, followed in order by benham, preston, gwin, Wash- 
ington and SOUTH Dakota. 

Japanese were certainly near-by. High-pitched chatter from their 
voice transmissions were plainly heard on our receivers, and at a quarter 
to eleven, just as our ships headed southeast after passing the northern- 
most point of Savo, the Jap chatter from three stations reached hysterical 
pitch. 

An alert watch was kept. Once there was momentary excitement 
when a glow was seen to come from Savo. “Strange light to sta’b’d!” 
Was it the cruiser and destroyer reportedly waiting? No, it was moonhght 
on a white rock ! 

Then a new complication, gruesome to contemplate, intruded. 

Watchful motor torpedo boats spotted our force as enemy, and fell 
on the battleships’ trail with lethal intent. Knowing the deadliness of 
these “splinter boats,” Admiral Lee warned Guadalcanal Control that 
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“friendly PT boats are believed to be after us.’' The chagrined PTs 
retracted their stingers, but then the PT boys were rewarded for their 
zeal. One of them spotted three destroyers charging around the north of 
Savo Island, heading west. 

Our battleship force was then some 13 miles southeast of the island. 
And the time was midnight. 

As the PT made its sighting, the Washington's radar picked up a 
group of other ships, nine miles away and six miles east of Savo, in waters 
through which our ships had just passed. 

For two minutes the radar operators aboard our battleship watched 
the images on the scopes. Then they faded in the blur of Savo. 

There were a tense few moments before the “pips’’ were again visible. 
Then the south dakota^s lookouts saw them by eye, dimly outlined in 
the light of the setting moon. There were three ships. 

The leading vessel was very large; either a battleship or a heavy 
cruiser. The two others were cruisers. 

The American ships swung around and headed for the enemy. Para- 
phrasing Admiral Dewey’s famous remark, Admiral Lee informed the 
SOUTH DAKOTA that she could open fire when ready. 

The WASHINGTON was first to fire, followed immediately by the 
SOUTH DAKOTA, the former opening up on the leading ship of the trio 
and the latter choosing the third in line. 

They had the Japanese completely surprised. Not even in battle 
formation, they had no idea any opposing American force had yet 
arrived. They expected opposition, but not this soon. 

Three minutes after the Washington opened fire, her flaming target 
disappeared. The south dakota'^s first or second salvo hit the mark, and 
started tremendous fires. Then Tom Gatch’s battleship aimed for the 
second enemy ship. After the eighth salvo she appeared to sink. 

Four minutes after the roar of 16-inch guns had broken the silence 
of the night, at 20 minutes after midnight, the destroyers opened fire. 

The GWIN picked one of the enemy cruisers for her torpedoes, but 
she was still too far away. She didn’t have long to wait. 

Around the southwestern end of Savo came a group of six to ten 
Japanese cruisers and destroyers dashing into the fray. Their commander 
had sized up the situation and was preparing a torpedo attack on our 
capital ships. But the American destroyers made realization of this plan 
impossible. 
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The WALKE;, leading the column, opened fire on a ship that was 
emerging from the shadow of Savo, and the benham followed suit. The 
target merged with Savo again, but then the darkness of the night was 
lit with brilliant flam^. Other ships to the left started shooting, and the 
WALKE and BENHAM shifted to them. Hits followed, with masses of 
smoke darker than the sky. 

“We opened up,’^ said R. P. Spearman, chief fire controlman on the 
WALKE, “with a range of around 14,000 yards, but the ranges came 
down very fast. I don’t remember what it was when we ended up, because 
I wasn’t near the rangefinder, but I know it was point-blank. The 
Gunnery Officer said, ‘We’ll take the bridge off that ship,’ so we went 
through 2 50 rounds into that bridge. The south Dakota got three salvos 
out and the third hit the magazines in the stern of the Jap, and it looked 
to me like it went 500 foot up into the air!” 

The GWIN was firing at the leading ship of the Japanese column and 
doing very nicely with consecutive salvos landing squarely in it. The 
PRESTON engaged a ship off the southern shore of Savo with all of her 
four guns. Scoring hits after a few salvos, the preston saw flames sweep- 
ing her antagonist, so shifted to another. As she did so, two 6-inch shells 
hit her starboard side ; one landing between the two firerooms and killing 
all the men there. And fires broke out in the destroyer — ^including one 
in the TNT of war heads cracked open by the shock. Her second stack, 
too, collapsed. 

Meanwhile an enemy heavy cruiser came in on the port side of the 
column “virtually undetected,” and the preston was hit on the port side 
by three shells of a salvo. The whole after part of the ship became a mass 
of flaming wreckage, and the destroyer listed to starboard and settled 
by the stern. Commander Max C. Stormes, seeing that nothing could be 
done to save her, gave the order to abandon ship. 

In half a minute the destroyer rolled over on her side and began to 
sink. The bow rose vertically, stayed there for ten minutes, and then 
slowly slid below the surface of the water. 

At the same time that the preston was hit, the benham was tor- 
pedoed. The explosion threw up a great colunrn of water, and the ship 
rose up, fell off to port, and then rolled about thirty degree to starboard, 
slowly righting herself from there. Despite her damage she turned and 
tried to head for the preston’s survivors struggling in the water. But 
she couldn’t stop, for the Japanese, seeing her plight, kept up a heavy 
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and accurate fire, hoping to finish her off. The destroyer worked her way 
out to seaward; she was mortally damaged, but her end did not come 
until noon. 

A torpedo found the walke too. 'Tt blew us clear in two,'’ said 
Chief Spearman. He was down in the director and didn’t see what had 
happened, but “one of the observers that was on the outside said that 
Gun No. 2 went about a hundred feet up in the air.” 

Only two life rafts were in condition to be launched when Com- 
mander Thomas E. Fraser gave the order to abandon ship. The after 
part of the ship sank first at 12:42. 

“The crew,” says the walke’s Action Report, “was organized in the 
water, the most seriously injured being placed on the rafts. At approxi- 
mately 0200 an enemy submarine surfaced close aboard the rafts and 
illuminated all survivors for several minutes, but proceeded without inci- 
dent. An enemy destroyer later illuminated survivors on the detached 
bow. There was much shouting from this vessel, but she also proceeded 
without taking action. USS meade commenced picking up survivors 
with the aid of boats and cruiser aircraft at 1400 [2 o’clock, Sunday 
afternoon]. One hundred and fifty-one were landed at Tulagi, where six 
died of wounds received in action.” 

Our battleships had been busy, too. Shells were flying at the Wash- 
ington from Savo Island, which made the flagship’s officers believe that 
shore batteries were taking a hand. So the big guns hammered the “shore 
batteries” into silence. Only later was it learned that her targets had been 
a group of ships rimming the southern shore of the island. 

The SOUTH DAKOTA, after firing at ships in the vicinity of the wreck- 
age of the two heavy ships that had been hammered earlier in the action, 
switched to the kuma cruiser that had been battering our destroyers. 

A short lull followed. Our two battleships were now without de- 
stroyer screen, and the ensuing battle was to be a slugfest between mam- 
moths. For around the end of Savo Island steamed a new column of 
Japanese ships, led by the battleship kirishima. 

At one o’clock the enemy’s searchlight’s flared and pinned the south 
DAKOTA in the beams. Immediately gunfire crashed as both forces opened 
up simultaneously. The Washington concentrated on the kirishima, 
while the south Dakota extinguished the searcklights on the cruiser next 
in line. The south Dakota was under three or four streams of fire, and 
absorbing hits. 
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Three times salvos from the Washington bit into the kirishima* 
Great clouds of black smoke and steam billowed from the stricken battle- 
ship, lighted by towering flames. Aboard the flagship the KONGo-cla^ 
ship was believed finished and firing was ceased. But the Japanese still 
fought back. Again and again the Washington poured tons of metal 
into the kirishima until with only one gun working, the Japanese tried 
to run. 

But the SOUTH DAKOTA also was hurt. Hit many times by battleship 
and cruiser shells, her foremast structure had been badly damaged, put- 
ting her radar, fire directors and radio out of commission. Deaf, mute 
and blind, the big ship was badly cut up topside, although her armor 
had withstood two 14-inch hits. Repair parties were fighting fires and 
gaping leaks. Both batteries had lost all targets and had ceased firing. 
Knowing that his ship was more of a liability to Admiral Lee than an 
asset, Captain Gatch decided to retire. Without radio, he was unable to 
communicate this decision to the task force commander because the 
WASHINGTON could not be seen and even blinker signals were impossible. 

The WASHINGTON had shifted her main battery from the kirishima 
to shell a group of enemy destroyers that were steaming away at high 
speed. The leader of the destroyers started laying a smoke screen, and 
so Admiral Lee reversed course to avoid a possible torpedo trap, and 
slowed to 20 knots; where the south Dakota and his destroyers were 
he did not know but he felt sure that the enemy transports had been 
delayed sufficiently by the battle to prevent them from unloading before 
daylight, when they would be prime targets for aircraft. 

■ So the WASHINGTON retired from the area too. She steamed well to the 
west of the estimated track of our damaged ships, so as not to lead the 
enemy destroyers to them, and ran into trouble. 

At about a quarter to two on this morning of November 15, the cry 
of “Torpedo attack!” passed through the ship. For more than half an 
hour the flagship was harried by seventeen separate torpedo attacks from 
starboard and port. Four or five came, shaved the battleship by inches, 
but those that providentially did not miss were successfully evaded. 

Midway during that excitement the south Dakota radiomen had 
eflFected repairs so that communication was restored with the flagship. 
All fires were extinguished, Captain Gatch reported to Admiral Lee, but 
the ship was hurt. He was ordered to retire at best speed. 

A few minutes before seven, the Washington’s weary crew heard 
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the welcome order: ‘‘Secure from general quarters.’’ Dispatches were 
received from Admiral Halsey, to head for Espiritu Santo^ and rendez- 
vous with fully fueled destroyers. Admiral Lee was then directed to 
operate so as to reach the Savo Island area by ten o’clock that night, 
to meet any further attack. However, the determined retreat of the 
Japanese naval units from the southeastern Solomons during the day 
later caused this order to be countermanded. There was no doubt of it, 
no chance of a deceptive maneuver. The Japs were moving out. 

At 9 :5i the south Dakota was sighted at the rendezvous set for ten. 
Across the water came the flicker of a message by light to the flagship: 
“We are not effective. Turret Three out Fire control badly damaged. 
Only one radar operative. Fuel tank holed.” 

The two ships joined and proceeded eastward, and that night the 
destroyers dale, lardner and stack met them and escorted them to 
Noumea, which they reached two days later. 

Then the south Dakota pointed her bow toward the United States. 


7 

The Battleship Night Action of November 14-15 wrote finis to the 
naval contest for the eastern Solomons. By the same stroke it wrote the 
opening chapter of the second phase of the Pacific war. The retreat of 
the Japanese fleet was not to stop until the desperate last stand. On the 
morning of November 1 5 only nine ships were sighted in the Shortland 
Islands harbors as against the forty-four that were there on the 12 th. 
About noon, seventeen ships entered, including two cruisers and four 
destroyers. They paused as for breath, and moved north. Other damaged 
vessels were traced to Truk and Rabaul. 

In a few days another effect was noticed. The Japanese had with- 
drawn their submarines from usual advanced positions south of Guadal- 
canal, to protect Buka and Rabaul, at the northern tip of the archipelago. 

November 15 was clean-up day, devoted to the final destruction of 
the surviving Japanese transports by Marine and enterprise planes 
based at Henderson Field. The Japanese aerial opposition was negligible. 
Their best pilots had been killed at Santa Cruz. 

For all practical effect, the Battle of Guadalcanal was now ended. 
Never again in the three months before their final evacuation of the 
island did the Japanese attempt to launch such an impressive threat to 
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our vital positions in the eastern Solomons. Much hard fighting, on sea 
but particularly on land, remained to be done before Guadalcanal was 
wholly ours, but the decisive action had been fought — and won. 

During the five days’ battle the Japanese lost two battleships, a heavy 
cruiser, four destroyers, and twelve transports and cargo vessels. Twelve 
other ships were damaged — ^two battleships, two heavy cruisers, four 
light cruisei^ and four destroyers. United States losses were two anti- 
aircraft light cruisers, seven destroyers, with damage to one battleship, 
two heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, four destroyers and one cargo ship. 
That the Japanese realized the value of possessing Guadalcanal is 
shown by a statement in a Japanase combat report written at the time : 

“It must be said that success or failure in recapturing Guadalcanal, 
and the results of the final naval battle related to it, is the fork in the 
road which leads to \ictory for them or us.” 

We had reached the fork in the road, and we were headed toward 
victory. But there were numerous ruts in that road. November was to 
see one more fierce action between strong forces — at Tassafaronga, or 
Lunga Point. 



Chapter Ten 


Tassafaronga 


I N THE mid-November Battle of Guadalcanal, the Japanese failed in 
their greatest effort to recapture the southern Solomons. Ashore, how- 
ever, their troops fought tenaciously. Their planes frequently attacked 
Henderson Field and daily, General Vandegrift’s Marines dislodged small 
units threatening that airfield. Off the coast of Guadalcanal, light surface 
craft and submarines attempted to supply their beleaguered troops. But 
gradually increasing American land forces began to push the Japanese 
back, far back. The Marines crossed the Matanikau River that was the 
scene of so much bloody fighting the third week in October, and as 
December approached they drove relentlessly westward under cover of 
naval bombardments until they passed well beyond Point Cruz. 

A smashing offensive to eliminate all the Japanese on the island was 
planned, but it was postponed until the Army could relieve the ist 
Marine Division. During the change-over, which continued through 
December and most of January, active shore operations on Guadalcanal 
were confined to patrol probings of enemy lines. 

For some time after the Battle of Guadalcanal, the Japanese appeared 
to have abandoned their troops to slow but inevitable extinction. The 
unfailing barometer of their intentions — ^the amount of shipping in the 
Buin-Faisi area — fell rapidly after the middle of November, and remained 
low for a week or ten days. * 

Then the shipping concentrations began to grow again. On Novem- 
ber 27, the number of vessels in Buin and Shortland harbors grew from 
a mere dozen the week before to about thirty. The Jap was at it again. 
Again we would have to stop him. 

Victory so far had been bought for the price of eighteen ships either 
sunk or so badly damaged that extensive repairs were required. With the 
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exception of destroyers, our only available surface units were the lone 
carrier enterprise, the battleship Washington, the light cruiser san 
DIEGO at Noumea, and the heavy cruisers Northampton and pensacola 
at Espiritu Santo. But reinforcements were on the way, and by that same 
November 27 the Navy had in the vicinity a force adequate to counter 
the expected offensive. 

At Nandi in the Fijis lay the carrier Saratoga, the battleships north 
CAROLINA, COLORADO and MARYLAND, and the light cruiser san juan. At 
Espiritu Santo, to join the Northampton and pensacola, came the 
heavy cruisers new Orleans and Minneapolis, and the light cruiser 
HONOLULU, and the destroyers drayton, fletcher, maury and perkins. 

The five cruisers and four destroyers at Espiritu were organized as a 
task force under command of Rear Admiral Thomas C. Kinkaid. Theirs 
was to be the job of preventing any new attempt of the Japanese to get 
supplies through to Guadalcanal. Admiral Kinkaid drew up a detailed 
plan for his task force, but before he could go over it with his captains, 
orders were received detaching him for duty in the North Pacific, and 
Rear Admiral Carleton H. Wright took over. 

On November 29 Task Force WILLIAM was organized and on 
twelve hours’ notice. In the afternoon, Admiral Wright had held a con- 
ference to go over the operations plan. Present were Captain Charles K- 
Rosendahl of the Minneapolis, Captain Clifford H. Roper of the new 
ORLEANS, Captain Willard A, Kitts, III, of the Northampton, Captain 
Frank L. Lowe of the pensacola. Captain Robert W. Hayler of the 
HONOLULU, Commander William M. Cole of the fletcher, Lieutenant 
Commander James E. Cooper of the drayton, Lieutenant Commander 
Gelzer L. Sims of the maury, and Lieutenant Commander Walter G. 
Ford of the perkins. Rear Admiral Mahlon S. Tisdale, whose flag the 
HONOLULU flew, also was present. 

A few hours later the news they had been waiting for arrived. A very 
meager report had come in: an enemy force of six Japanese destroyers 
escorting six transports had been sighted. They were expected to arrive 
off Guadalcanal the next night. The meagemess of the report was ampli- 
fied later, but the amplification was confusing. Admiral Wright could 
not be sure what the enemy force consisted of, for now they were reported 
as destroyers and larger combatant vessels instead of transports. 

But they were Japanese, and that was what Task Force WILLIAM 
was after. 
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Admiral Wright lost no time in putting to sea. Before midnight his 
ships had passed through the heavily mined and unlighted harbor of 
Espiritu Santo and were heading northward. By the next evening they 
had averaged nearly 30 knots and were passing through Lengo Channel. 
Here they were met by two more destroyers, lamson (Lieutenant Com- 
mander Philip H. Fitzgerald) and lardner (Lieutenant Commander 
William M. Sweetser) under the command of Commander Laurence A. 
Abercrombie. Ordering them to take position astern of the cruisers, our 
formation now was: fletcher, perkins, maury, drayton, Minne- 
apolis, NEW ORLEANS, PENSACOLA, HONOLULU, NORTHAMPTON, LAMSON 
and LARDNER. 

It was a very dark night ; surface visibility was not over two miles, 
but what the eye couldn't pierce the microwaves of radar could. 

At twenty-three minutes past ten o'clock the force was off Koli Point, 
and Admiral Wright signaled a course change to 320"^ true. Now the 
cruisers were in column, with the destroyers on parallel courses. Fifteen 
minutes later, another course change was ordered, and the ships turned 
left to 280® true, on line of bearing of 140°. 

This put the Minneapolis a little ahead on the right, and it was her 
radar that first picked up the enemy. 

At six minutes past eleven ‘‘a small wart on Cape Esperance” became 
visible on the screen. It grew larger until it finally detached itself from 
the outline of the land mass, thirteen miles away. Gradually the number 
of pips increased until, by a quarter past, seven ships were clearly per- 
ceptible. 

Two minutes after the first radar report, the cruisers turned north- 
westward into column again, and the turrets of the ships swung toward 
the approaching enemy. 

Three minutes ticked by and the radar’s invisible yardstick placed the 
enemy 7,300 yards away. The fletgher fired ten torpedoes. Simultane- 
ously, the PERKINS launched eight of the lethal “fish.” The drayton 
followed suit. 

Barely a minute after the torpedoes were fired, Admiral Wright 
ordered all ships to open fire. Assisted by star shells from the 5-inch 
battery, the Minneapolis fired four salvos at what was identified as a 
transport. After the fourth salvo, the transport was reported to have 
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“violently disintegrated.” It may have been the destroyer taka- 
NAMI. 

One minute after the Minneapolis opened up, the new Orleans fired 
her main battery at a destroyer. The pensacola had difficulty in locating 
a target without radar, but by star-shell illumination, she found a target 
in what appeared to be a light cruiser steaming at 17 knots off her port 
bow at a distance of five miles. The Honolulu also had difficulty in get- 
ting a range to open up with her guns, but star shells from our heavy 
cruisers lit up a Japanese destroyer and the cruiser started firing at her. 
Half a minute of rapid fire, and the rangekeeper reported that the enemy 
ship was slowing up. Three minutes, and it was reported to have stopped ; 
one more minute of concentrated fire, and the target was adjudged to 
have sunk. 

The NORTHAMPTON engaged a destroyer nearly six miles away but 
had radically to change course to avoid running into the cruisers ahead 
before achieving any results. 

The fight was entirely one-sided. Up to this point the enem/s return 
was weak and not a single Japanese shell had struck any of our ships. 
In fact, the enemy ships had turned around and were heading away. 

At twenty-seven minutes past eleven victory' seemed undoubtedly 
ours. We had surprised the enemy — a prime advantage in any night 
action — and had seemingly disrupted his ability to fight. 

One minute later the picture was vastly different. 

The sea boiled with the wakes of scores of torpedoes loosed by the 
retreating enemy and almost simultaneously the cruisers Minneapolis 
and NEW ORLEANS had their bows blown off. 

Then steam and fire enveloped the pensacola as she veered to avoid 
her stricken sister ship and a torpedo burst into her port fuel bunkers. 

The NORTHAMPTON was next hit, and began slowly to roll over on 
her side. 

In bewilderingly few minutes the fortunes of war had changed dis- 
astrously! 

Two torpedoes struck the Minneapolis so close together that only 
one explosion was heard. The first one, striking forward of the No, i 
turret exploded next to the aviation gasoline compartment. The i^cond 
hit the No. 2 fireroom. Long tongues of flam^ rose from the forecastle, 
but the sheet of water that arose from the explosion fell back on the 
flames, putting most of them out, and flooding the navigating bridge. 
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Clouds of smoke and acrid fumes billowed over the bridge ; fumes and 
flames from burning gasoline and oil swept aft over the fantail. As the 
flagship shuddered and reeled drunkenly from side to side, the entire bow 
section just ahead of her forward turret tore loose and folded downward, 
dangling from the rest of the hull. The sea poured into Firerooms i, 2 
and 3, drowning all hands stationed there. 

Men less courageous than the crew of the Minneapolis would have 
considered their part in the battle over, but the turrets quickly resumed 
fire on their third target. But the machinery of the Minneapolis did not 
equal the courage of her crew. After the eleventh salvo, power failed in 
all turrets and firing stopped. The ship slowed and momentarily lost 
steering way. Faced with the helplessness of his flagship and her inability 
to remain in action, Admiral Wright now ordered Admiral Tisdale in the 
HONOLULU to assume command of the task force. 

When the Minneapolis was torpedoed, the new Orleans had to come 
hard right to avoid running into her and it was then she received her 
blow. The gasoline stowage and the forward magazines exploded, and 
the entire bow as far aft as the second turret was blown away. All the 
gunners in the two forward turrets lost their lives. Aghast, the men on 
deck saw the bow of their own ship float by along the port side, tearing 
great holes in the skin of the cruiser as it passed. With the rifles of 
Turret No. i pointing skyward, it soon sank off the port quarter. 

Steering and engine control from the new Orleans’ pilothouse failed 
forthwith, as did communications. The ship swung right and steadied on 
an easterly course. Thus critically damaged, the cruiser limped toward 
Tulagi at 5 knots. Captain Roper was afraid that her forward bulkhead 
would collapse from the pressure of the sea, so he tried to reverse her and 
back her to the harbor. But the ship was unmanageable going astern. 
Nevertheless, she reached Tulagi without mishap. 

The PENSACOLA sheered out of line to pass the two crippled cruisers 
and continued on toward Savo, firing rapidly at the enemy. Just about 
two miles south of the island a torpedo hit her on the port side aft, right 
on a fuel tank. The fire that resulted was so fierce, that the damage- 
control party was helpless. Hoses laid out on deck themselves caught 
fire. 

But the cruiser men fought her damage with as much spirit as they 
fought the Japanese. The explosion caused a 13-degree list, which was 
corrected by pumping out the opposite fuel tanks and lightening ship by 
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throwing over the side everything that the crew could pry loose. The 
steering mechanism was put out of commission, but the executive officer. 
Commander Harry Keeler, Jr., managed to con the ship by telephone 
to the emergency steering control aft. And the ship, her crew still fighting 
the flames, made for Tulagi, which she reached before dawn, the fires 
still so intense that it was four hours before they were finally brought 
under control and put out. 

About the time the Pensacola was torpedoed, the Northampton 
was on a westerly course, searching for a target. Suddenly, two torpedoes 
were seen coming in fast from the port bow. Captain Kitts barely had 
time to order hard left rudder to try to avoid them when they struck, 
hitting amidships. The ship listed 10 degrees to port, steadied, and then 
continued to roll. When she had reached 23 degrees despite all the efforts 
of the crew, Captain Kitts ordered all hands on deck. At i : 30 a.m. every- 
body except a salvage crew was ordered over the side, where the destroyers 
FLETCHER and DRAYTON stood by to rescue them. 

Despite an hour’s toil by the salvage crew, the fires continued to gain 
and the list continued to increase, so Captain Kitts and the salvage crew 
abandoned ship. On the morning of December i, just after three o’clock 
the NORTHAMPTON tumed on her beam ends, rolled over and sank stem 
first. 

For three and a half hours the fletcher and the drayton worked at 
rescuing the cruiser’s survivors. A motor whaleboat manned by L. C. 
Jenkins, Seaman 2/c; J. F. Gephardt, Machinist’s Mate i/c; and J. W. 
Jarrell, Seaman 2/c, towed rafts and boats to the side of the fletcher, 
from which hung nets for the men to climb up. Others of the Fletcher’s 
crew went over the side to rescue men so weak that they could not reach 
the nets. J. E. Howell, Fireman i/c, swam out several times over a hun- 
dred yards to carry lines to stmggling survivors. All told, the fletcher 
picked up 42 officers and over 600 men. 

Cool courage also marked the efforts of the drayton’s company, 
who took aboard 15 officers and 113 men, including four stretcher cases, 
without the aid of a motorboat. Time after time, Ensign J. F. Ryan 
swam back and forth aiding exhausted men into the ship’s boat. Aboard 
the destroyer, Lieutenant William M. Pope, the medical oflicer, worked 
over thirty hours without rest, to treat the many cases of bruises, bums 
and shock. 

The remaining units of the enemy had rounded Savo Island and were 
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retiring as fast as tlieir screws could chum the water. The Battle of 
Ta^safaronga was over. And its survivors wondered if it should ever have 
begun. 

Count it as a victory, in that the Japanese were prevented from 
accomplishing their desperate last large effort to reinforce the forces on 
Guadalcanal. By losing one heavy cruiser, 19 officers and 398 men, and 
suffering serious damage to three other cruisers, there is no doubt the 
enemy evacuation of the island was hastened, and hundreds of Marines 
and Army troops survived who might have fallen to the fresh Japanese 
soldiery aboard the eight transporting destroyers. 

From now on, for the next two months, the Japanese relied on the 
Tokyo Express to dash in, unload, and dash out again without regard 
for the heavy losses that PTs and planes would inflict on it. But the 
Express could not carry the necessary heavy material and large-scale 
reinforcements. They had tried it before, and it hadn’t been adequate, 
which was why they launched the attempt that ended with the Battle of 
Guadalcanal. Our air superiority grew greater daily, and by the end of 
January the plight of the Japanese on Guadalcanal was becoming des- 
perate. 

Our naval strength grew proportionately also. Keeping a watch on 
the barometer of Japanese designs — ^the harbors of Buin and Rabaul — 
Admiral Halsey had a force to contest any further moves of the enemy, 
larger and stronger than we had had in the area up to that time. He had 
three new battleships — ^Washington, north Carolina and Indiana; 
four old battleships — new Mexico, Colorado, Maryland and Missis- 
sippi; two carriers — enterprise and Saratoga; three auxiliary car- 
riers — CHENANGO, suwANEE and SANGAMON; three heavy cruisers — 
WICHITA, CHICAGO and LOUISVILLE ; seven %ht cruisers — Mont- 
pelier, CLEVELAND, COLUMBIA, NASHVILLE, HELENA, HONOLULU and 
ST. LOUIS; two antiaircraft light cmisers — san juan and san diego; 
and about thirty destroyers. 

In December, General Vandegrift and his Marines were relieved by 
Army units under the command of Major General Al M. Patch, who 
were steadily reinforced by convoys. In the protection of one of the con- 
voys on January 29, the Chicago and the destroyer lavallette, which 
were in a covering force, were torpedoed by land-based enemy planes, 
and three days later, while escorting three unloaded LCTs from Guadal- 
canal to Tulagi, the Nicholas and de haven were attacked by dive 
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bombers, and the latter was lost with 10 officers and 157 men, including 
the commanding officer. 

As January waned into February, our planes of the South Pacific 
Force bombed the Japanese bases of New Georgia and Bougainville 
daily. Southwest Pacific aircraft, although largely occupied in the New 
Guinea area and with Japanese convoys there, attacked airfields and 
shipping in the Bismarcks and Solomons. The Americans were inching 
their way in. 

The Tokyo Express was on its last few runs. In February the third 
large “train” ran the gantlet. But it was not supplying troops ; instead, 
it was desperately trying to rescue them. On the night of February 7-8, 
1943, exactly six months after our landing in the Solomons, the enemy 
completed his withdrawal. 

On February 8, American advance units on Guadalcanal encountered 
no resistance except from a few marooned groups, and large quantities 
of supplies were captured. 

The next day the campaign in the southern Solomons ended with 
the meeting near Cape Esperance of our main body of troops with the 
enveloping detachment from Verahue. There was still mopping-up to be 
done, but the southern Solomons were ours. 

We had taken one long stride up “the fork of the road” in the South 
Pacific. 



Chapter Eleven 


Russell Islands 

I 

O N THE loth of August, 1942, the Navy Commander in Chief, 
Admiral Ernest J. King (who had conceived the Solomons cam- 
paign and literally argued it into execution), described our initial land- 
ings in the Guadalcanal area as “significant in that it marks our first 
assumption of the initiative and of the offensive. All of the previous opera- 
tions in the Pacific, however successful, have been essentially defensive 
in character.” 

Six months later that “assumption of the initiative” had driven the 
Japanese from the southeastern Solomons, and our forces there were in- 
creasing in strength. Plans were being drawn with minute care for the 
next hop up the ladder, for the Japanese gave no indication that they were 
willing to write off the campaign as a total loss. On the contrary, it was 
evident that they were girding up their spanked loins anew. Japan was 
a long way away. If the Americans chose to treat the South Pacific as 
the lower rungs of a ladder leading to the home islands, there were still 
a lot of steps that had to be made — and plenty of Japs to guard every 
rung. 

New Georgia, for instance: this group of islands, lying 200 miles 
northwest of Guadalcanal, contained a number of staging points from 
which supplies and troops could be ferried to battle areas. After Novem- 
ber, when they lost control of the air over Guadalcanal, the Japanese 
started building an airfield on bulbous Munda Point, at the northwest 
comer of the main island of New Georgia. 

It was a good place for an airfield, as the map will show. And a 
glance at a chart will also show that the approaches from the sea were 
protected by shoals. In fact, only ships drawing less than 1 5 feet could 
pass through Diamond Narrows, and only 12 feet of water lay above 
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Munda Bar. To make sure that his small boat would then get in safely — 
discounting the strong tides — a helmsman would line up the two tall, 
needlelike summits of Mount Vina Roni (“The Monkey’s Seat”) with 
Munda Point, and then hope that the scraping of sharp coral on the 
boat’s bottom wouldn’t tell him he’d missed. 

Munda Point was well protected against bombardment from the sea, 
the Japanese were confident, and Yankee planes would have to cross a 
lot of Jap-held territory before they reached this airfield. Nevertheless, 
the Jap began construction of his airfield on Munda Point with infinite 
cunning. Rumors kept trickling in of the work, and our photo recon- 
naissance planes flew over the suspected area, but t^eir pictures showed 
nothing but coconut groves. Still the rumors persisted. More photo- 
graphic missions. No proof. Still only dense coconut palms where the 
airfield was reputedly being built. 

Then at last, visible only to the trained eye, a line was discerned on 
one of the prints. It had not been there on the scores of other photo- 
graphs. Something was being done on Munda ! More film was exposed 
over that cape in a week than is used up on Niagara Falls in years, 
photographs which showed more oddities, until — ^still only to the trained 
eye — ^there was definitely an airfield under the forest. 

It had been a neat job of camouflage. The Japanese had spun a web 
of wire cables between the tops of the palm trees. The trunks were then 
cut out from under the branches which remained suspended exactly in 
place, held by the cables. Off buzzed our bombers to destroy the pretty 
picture, but three weeks after our photo-interpretation experts had found 
the evidence, the field was completed. Like a vaudeville magician reveal- 
ing a rabbit, the Japanese whisked off the camouflage. And the labor 
battalions moved to Vila-Stanmore, on the southern tip of Kalombangara 
Island, to start work on another airfield. 

Planes from Guadalcanal began a series of attacks on Munda that 
was to last three months and total more than eighty raids. Some of them 
were spectacular, causing large fires and leaving great cavities in the run- 
ways, but the day after each raid Japanese planes were buzzing off as 
usual. 

It looked as though a taste of the same medicine the Japs had tried 
to make our Marines swaUow at Henderson Field was in order. So the 
first series of bombardments by surface vessels was inaugurated when 
Rear Admiral Walden L. Ainsworth took the nashville, st. lotjis, 
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HELENA and the destroyers fletgher and o'bannon around the north 
of Rendova Island where the submarine graybagk: (Lieutenant Com- 
mander Edward S. Stephen) was waiting to act in the unaccustomed 
role of a seabuoy in those treacherous waters that black night of January 
4—5, She was having a busy and diversified trip on this her fifth war 
patroL Three weeks before, Pharmacisfs Mate i/c Harry B, Robey had 
performed a successful appendectomy on W. R, Jones, Torpedoman’s 
Mate i/Cj and Christmas Day had been celebrated by sinking four Jap 
landing barges within sight of the southern tip of New Georgia. And as 
soon as the Munda bombardment would begin, the grayback was to 
sail to Rendova to rescue the six-man crew of a B -26 that had crashed 
on that island. 

The Marines were being relieved by the Army on Guadalcanal, and 
the bombardment was, as Admiral Nimitz said, primarily ""a diversion 
... a deterrent against air attack on Guadalcanal during troop replace- 
ment . . .” Of course, Ainsworth wanted to put the field permanently 
out of commission too, if possible. 

Photographs taken of Munda the morning of January 5 showed that 
the area had indeed been ‘‘thoroughly worked over.” It had been the 
most destructive and efficient bombardment that had been thrown at 
any Japartese installation up to that time. The runways were a mess, a 
succession of overlapping shellholes from one end to the other. 

A lot of stores and lives were lost by the enemy, but as far as putting 
the field out of operation our attack had been unsuccessful. Within 
eighteen hours, Zeros were taking off from Munda and looking for 
Admiral Ainsworth’s ships. 

A similar and daring attack was made on the field at Vila-Stanmore, 
on Kolombangara Island, on the night of January 23. Admiral Ains- 
worth took the cruisers Nashville and Helena, with the destroyers 
NICHOLAS (Lieutenant Commander William D. Brown), de haven 
(Commander Charles E. Tolman), radford (Lieutenant Commander 
William K. Romoser) and o’bannon (Lieutenant Commander Donald 
J. MacDonald) to cause greater damage to the Japanese than they suf- 
fered at Munda— but did not knock out the field either. Out scurried 
the labor battalions with their shovels and wicker baskets, the miniature 
steam roUens and imitated road scrapers. Like bees on a honeycomb they 
looked from the air. And overnight the pitted field was whole again. 

As Admiral Ainsworth said in his report: “The fact is inescapable 
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that the Japs have gone right ahead and built two air fields in spite of 
constant bombing by aircraft and two bombardments by surface vessels. 
We may destroy large quantities of gasoline and stor^, and we may 
render these fields unusable at critical times, but the only real answer is 
to take the fields away from them.” 

That was just what Admiral Halsey proposed to do. 


2 

The first step up the Solomons ladder was not a long one. It reached 
just 30 miles northwest to the Russell Islands. Admiral Halsey wanted 
them, for with their good harbors and excellent terrain for airstrips, they 
would make a good staging point for our advance into New Georgia. 

Lever’s Pacific Plantations, Ltd., had in the peaceful years thickly 
planted the islands with coconuts, and, with the help of the missionaries 
of the Plymouth Brethren Society, taught the native very good English. 
The Solomon Islanders in general were very friendly to the British, 
Australians and Americans. Their work throughout the war in rescuing 
Allied survivors of downed aircraft and sinking ships will never be fully 
appreciated. The “gooks” on RusseU were not only no exception, they 
were even more intelligent than their bushy-topped cousins on the other 
islands. 

The Russells, too, flanked ‘‘the Slot.” With a PT base and a radar 
station as well as facilities for planes established there, Guadalcanal would 
be better guarded in its role as the base of future operations. So, spear- 
headed by the Marines of Carlson’s Raiders, and protected by Cruiser 
Division 12 and destroyers, the Ru^ll Islands were briskly invaded at 
dawn on February 21, in the midst of a tropical rainstorm. 

The invaders found the “Welcome” mat out for them. 

When the Japs left Guadalcanal, they had left the Russells too. There 
was none to oppose our force. 

A steady' stream of men and suppKes came in nightly ; a week after 
the landing, by the end of February, we had more than 9,000 men in 
those islands, made up principally of xmits of the 43rd Division, the 3rd 
Marine Raider Battalion, the loth Marine Defense Battalion, the 35th 
Construction Battalion, and other naval base personnel operating under 
Rear Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, Commander Amphibious Forc^ 
South Pacific. 
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Throughout all the eastern Solomons, preparations were being pushed 
for the next step. Facilities were enlarged on Guadalcanal and in the 
Tulagi area. By June four airfields had been completed on the former 
island and two in the Russells, aU completely staffed and with mainte- 
nance units attached. Bulk gasoline stowage, tank farms, and an under- 
water fill line that brought aviation gasoline direct from tankers off Koli 
Point to the tank farm had been constructed. Fueling and ship repair 
equipment at Tulagi, and Port Purvis just below, had been improved. 
In the Tulagi area a seaplane base was developed at Halavo, PT boats 
operated from Sasapi on Tulagi Island, Calvertville on Florida, and 
Makambo Island. Amphibious craft were grouped at Carter City and 
Turner City on Florida. 

At last ‘‘things began to shape up.” The Japanese airfields at Munda 
and Vila-Stanmore, that had again on the nights of March 5 and 12 
absorbed the fury of cruiser and destroyer bombardment began to suspect 
the threat of occupation. 

On June 3, 1943, Admiral Halsey, in accordance with Joint Chiefs 
of Staff directives, issued the basic operation plan: on June 30 simulta- 
neous landings would be made at several points on Rendova Island, and 
on New Georgia at Viru Harbor, Segi Point and Wickham Anchorage. 

The main thrust against New Georgia was to come from Rendova ; 
troops from there were to move across Roviana Lagoon to land east of 
Munda and capture the airfield in a quick stroke. This movement was to 
be covered by preliminary landings on Sasavele and Baraula islands, 
which would secure the Onaiavisi entrance to the lagoon. The attack 
from Rendova was to be accompanied by the seizure of enemy positions 
in the Bairoko-Enogai area, in order to prevent the Munda garrison 
from being reinforced from the north. 

As soon as Munda and the Bairoko-Enogai area were occupied, prep- 
arations were to be made to capture Vila-Stanmore on Kolombangara. 

There were to be three ^ major task forces: One under Admiral 

^ (i) TASK FORCE TARE (Attack Force): Rear Admiral Richmond Kelly 
"^nier. Western Force: Transdiv 2 — Capt. Paul S. Theiss, president Jackson (F), 
(Gapt. Charles W. Weitzei); president adams (Gapt. Frank H. Dean); president 

® Pr^ticis W. Benson ) ; algorab (Capt. Joseph R. Lannom) ; mc cawley 

(FF) (Gomdr. Robert H. Rodgers) ; libra (Capt. William B. Fletcher, Jr.). Transdiv 
ia~Gomdr. John D. Sweeney, stringham (F) (Lt. Gomdr. Ralph H. Monreau) ; 
TALBOT (Lt. Gomdr. Charles C. Morgan); waters (Lt. Gomdr. Charles J. Mc- 
Whinme); dent (Lt Gomdr. Ralph A. Wilhelm) ; mgkean (Lt Gomdr. Ralph L. 
Ramey), Transdiv 22— Lt. Gomdr. Robert H. Wilkinson, kilty (F) (Lt Gomdr. 
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Turner subdivided into two parts, the western force to carry out opera- 
tions in the Rendova-Munda area, the eastern force to land at Viru, Segi, 
and Wickham. The second task force, directly under Admiral Halsey, 
was to cover the broad operation and furnish fire support. The third was 
the South Pacific Air Force of Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch, whose job 
was to direct air reconnaissance and striking missions, provide air support, 
and spotting planes. Rear Admiral Marc A. Mitscher, as commander of 
aircraft in the Solomons, had tactical command of aircraft operating 
from bases in the Solomons. 


3 

The best-laid plans are always subject to change, and these were no 
exception. The Japanese, in trying to guess what our next move would 
be, were logical enough to consider the New Georgia area might be 
wanted by the Allies, and so they began to move troops in there. Admiral 
Halsey wanted an airfield close to the scene of impending seizure as soon 
as possible, so it was decided to make the landing at Segi Point ahead of 
schedule. 

Accordingly, on June 2 1 the two attack transports dent and waters 
crept past the western coast of Vangunu Island in the badly charted 
waters, and, after scraping bottom on a shoal, debarked two companies 
of the 4th Marine Raider Battalion. 

The Japanese were caught napping, for the landing was completely 
unopposed. On the following day two companies of the 103rd Infantry 
of the Army and Seabee surveyors arrived on the sghley and grosby 
and work was started on laying out a fighter strip. 

For four days before the main landings, Munda was heavily attacked 
by Navy bombers and, on the night of June 29, Admiral MerrilFs 
Cruiser Division 12 — Montpelier, Denver, Columbia and Cleveland 
with the destroyers Philip, renshaw, waller, pringle and saufley — 

Dominic L. Mattie) ; schley (Lt. Comdr. Horace Myers) ; grosby (Lt. Gomdr. Alan 
G. Grant). LST Flotilla 5 — Capt. Grayson B. Carter; LST Group 14 — Comdr, Paul 
S. Slawson; LST Division 27 — Lt. Boyd E. Blanchard, LST’s 342, 395, 396, 397, 39B 
plus 472; LST Group 15 — Capt. John S, Crenshaw; LST Division 29 — Lt, Luther E. 
Reynolds, Jr., LSTs 339, 341, 343, 353» 354 j 399- Screening Group— Capt. Thorns J. 
Ryan, Jr., Division Able i — Capt. Thomas J. Ryan, Jr., farenholt (F) (Comdr. 
Eugene T. Seaward) ; buchanan (Lt. Comdr. Floyd B. T. Myhre) ; mg galea (Lt. 
Comdr. Halford A. Knoertzer) ; ralph talbot (Comdr. Joseph W. Callahan). Divi- 
sion Able 2 — Comdr. John M. Higgins, gwin (F) (Lt. Gomdr. John B. Fellows, Jr.) ; 
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steamed up the Slot with Captain William R. Cooke, Jr/s minelayers 
PREBLE, GAMBLE and BREESE to bombard Vila-Stanmore again and the 
Buin-Shortland area off Bougainville; Captain Cooke’s minelayers to 
sow their deadly cargo off Shortland Harbor. 

The job of shelling Viia-Stanmore fell to the renshaw and waller, 
which turned off to bombard the Kolombangara plantation at sunset. 
The r^t of the ships continued on, watching the flashes of the destroyers’ 
gunfire until they were 28 miles away. 

Although the destroyer bombardment might divert the enemy’s atten- 
tion from the task group as well as from the invasion, the men on the 
ships, from Admiral Merrill down to the greenest mess boy, felt as con- 


woopwoRTS (Gomdr. Virgil F. Gordimer) ; radford (Comdr. William K. Romoser) ; 
JENKINS (Comdr. Harry F. Miller). Service Unit — Lt. Charles H. Stedman, vireo 
(F) (Lt. Charles H. Stedman) ; rail (Lt. (jg) Leslie G. Oaks) ; PAB4; PAB6. Eastern 
Force: Rear Admiral George H. Fort, Minesweeper Group (DMSs) — Comdr. Stanley 
Leith, HOPKINS (F) (Lt. Comdr. Francis M, Peters, Jr) ; trever (Lt. Gomdr. William 
H. Shea, Jr.) ; zane (Lt. Gomdr. Peyton L. Wirtz). LCT Flotilla 5 — Lt. Gomdr. Paul 
A. Wells; LCT Group 13 — ^Lt. Ashton L. Jones; LCT Division 25 — ^Lt. Ashton L. 
Jones, LCTs 58, 60, 156, 158, 159, 180; LCT Division 26— Lt Ameel Z. Kouri, 
LGTs 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67; LCT Group 15 — ^Lt. Frank M. Wiseman; LCT Division 
29— Lt Frank M. Wiseman, LCTs 181, 182, 326, 327, 330, 351, 352, 367, 369, 370, 
375 j 377; LCT Division 30~Lt (jg) Pickett Lumpkin, LGTs 322, 323, 324, 481, 
482; LCT Flotilla 6— Lt. Wilfred C. Margetts; LCT Group 16— Lt. Wilfred C. 
Mai^tts ; LCT Division 31 — ^Lt. (jg) Robert A. Torkildson, LCTs 126, 127, 128, 129, 
*325 133; LCT Division 32 — ^LCTs 134, 139, 141, 144, 145, 146. APe Flotilla 5 — ^Lt. 
Dennis Mann; APe Group 13 — ^Lt. Dennis Mann; APe Division 25 — ^Lt. Dennis Mann, 
APe’s 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29; APe Division 26 — ^Lt Arthur W. Bergstrom, APe’s 
32, 33 j 34> 35> 36, 37, 38, 39. LCI Flotilla 5 — Comdr. Chester L- Walton; LGI Group 
13 — ^Lt. Comdr. Marion M. Byrd; LCI Dmsion 25 — ^Lt. Comdr. Marion M. Byrd, 
LGIs 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66; LCI Division 26 — Lt. Clifford D. Older, LCIs 21, 22, 67, 
68, 69, 70; LCI Group i4--Lt Comdr. A. Vernon Janotta; LGI Division 27 — Lt. 
Comdr. A. Vernon Janotta, LCIs 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332; LGI Division 28 — 
Lt (jg) John R. Powers, LCIs 23, 24, 333, 334, 335, 336; LGI Group 15— -Comdr. 
J. McDonald Smith, LCIs 222, 223. Russell’s MTB Squadron (12 MTB). 

(2) TASK FORGE FOX (Air Support) : Vice Admiral Aubrey W. Fitch. All 
South Pacific aircraft, land-based and tender-based, and initially aircraft of Carrier 
Division 22. The combat planes assigned to our force for the aerial offensive included 
258 fighters, 1 93 light bombers and 82 heavy bombers, including PB4Ys whose primary 
mission was search. Of these, 213 fighters, 170 light bombers, and 72 heavy bombers — 
including PB4Ys — ^were ready to fly the morning of June 30. 

(3) Task force how (Covering Force) : Admiral William F. Halsey. Task 
Group Able— Rear Admiral Walden L. Ainsworth. Cruiser^: Crudiv 9— Rear Admiral 
Ain^orth, Honolulu (F) (Capt. Robert W. Haylcr) ; Helena (Gapt. Charles P. 
Cecil); st. louis (Capt. Colin Campbell). Destroyers: Desron 2i-~Gapt. Francis X. 
Mclnemey, Nicholas (F) (Lt. Comdr. Andrew J. Hill) ; strong (Comdr. Joseph H. 
Wellings) ; o’bannon (Lt. Comdr. Donald J. MacDonald) ; chevalier (Comdr. 
Ephraim R. McLean, Jr.); taylor (Lt. Comdr. Benjamin Katz). Task Group 
BAKER— Rear Admiral Aaron S. ^lerrill. Cruisers: Crudiv 12 — ^Rear Admiral MerriU^ 
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spicuous, according to the Admiral himself, as a bunch of bananas in a 
monkey cage, steaming as they were through Japanese-held waters 
guarded by enemy planes, coastwatchers and submarines. It was there- 
fore a great deal less than cheering to learn that the aircraft of General 
MacArthur’s command, scheduled to neutralize enemy air bases during 
the task force’s retirement, had canceled their raids because of bad 
weather. 

But the weather that kept General MacArthur’s planes down kept 
the Jap planes down too ; and the rain squalls that periodically reduced 
visibility to zero provided a protective curtain that may have worried 
the officers of the deck but made them bless the inventors of radar. 


MONTPELIER (F) (Gapt, Robert G. Tobin) ; Columbia (Capt. Frank E. Beatty) ; 
CLEVELAND (Capt. Andrew G. Shepard); Denver (Capt. Robert B. Carney). Mine- 
layers: Lt. Gomdr. Frederic S. Steinke, preble (F) (Lt. Comdr. Frederic S. Stednke) ; 
GAMBLE (Lt. Comdr. Warren W. Armstrong) ; breese (Lt. Comdr. Alexander B. 
Coxe, Jr.). Destroyers: Desron 22 — Gapt. William R. Cooke, Jr., waller (F) (Comdr. 
Lawrence H. Frost) ; saufley (Comdr. Bert F. Brown) ; philip (Comdr- Thomas C. 
Ragan) ; renshaw (Comdr. Charles F. Chillingworth, Jr.) ; pringle (Comdr. Harold 
O. Larson). Task Group CHARLIE — ^Rear Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey; Task Unit 
VICTOR — Rear Admiral Ramsey, Carriers: Saratoga (F) (Capt. Henry M. Mullin- 
nix) ; HMS victorious (Capt. L, D. Macintosh, RN). Cruisers: Crudiv ii, san 
DIEGO (Capt. Lester J. Hudson); san juan (Capt. Guy W. Clark). Destroyers: 
Desron 6 — Comdr. Wilfrid Nyquist; Desdiv ii — Comdr. Nyquist, maury (F) (Comdr, 
Gelzer L. Sims); gridley (Lt. Comdr. Jesse H. Motes, Jr.); mccall (Lt. Comdr. 
Edward L. Foster) ; craven (Lt, Comdr. Francis T. Williamson) ; Desdiv 12 — Comdr. 
Frederick Moosbrugger, fanning (F) (Lt. Comdr. Ranald M. MacKinnon) ; duniap 
(Lt. Gomdr. Clifton Iverson) ; cummings (Lt. Comdr. Paul D. Williams) ; case 
(Comdr. Daniel T. Birtwell, Jr.). Task Unit WILLIAM — ^Rear Admiral Glenn B. 
Davis. Battleships: Batdiv 8 — ^Rear Admiral Davis, Massachusetts (F) (Gapt. Robert 

O. Glover) ; Indiana (Capt. Thomas G. Peyton) ; north Carolina (Gapt. Frank P. 
Thomas). Destroyers: Comdesron — Capt. Frank R, Walker, selfridgb (F) (Comdr. 
Carroll D. Reynolds) ; stanly (Comdr. Robert W. Cavenagh) ; claxton (Gomdr. 
Herald F. Stout) ; dyson (Comdr. Roy A. Gano) ; converse (Comdr. DeWitt C. E. 
Hamberger). Task Unit YOKE — Capt. Russell M. Ihrig, cimarron (F) (Capt. R. M. 
Ihrig) ; gridley (Lt. Comdr, Jesse H. Motes' Jr.). Task Unit ZEBRA—Capt. Frank 

P. Thomas, north Carolina (F) (Gapt. F. P. Thomas) ; claxton (Comdr. Herald 
F. Stout) ; STANLY (Comdr. Robert W. Cavenagh); dyson (Gomdr. Roy A. Gano). 
Task Group DOG — ^Rear Admiral Harry W. Hill. Battleships: Batdiv 4— Rear A<hniral 
Hill, MARYLAND (F) (Gapt. Carl H. Jones); Colorado (Capt. Elmer L. Woodiade). 
Task Group EASY— Rear Admiral Andrew G. McFall. Carriers: Gardiv 22— Rear 
Admiral McFall, sanoamon (F) (Capt. Edward P. Moore); sowanee (Capt. 
Frederick W. McMahon); chenango (Capt. Ben H. Wyatt). Destroyers: Desdiv 
44— Comdr. Arleigh A. Burke, conway (F) (Gomdr. Nathaniel S. Prime) ; baton 
(Gomdr. Edward L. Beck) ; Desdiv 15^-Comdr. Rodger W. Simpson, lang (F) 
(Comdr. John L, Wilfong) ; stack (Lt. Comdr, Roy A. Newton); sterett (Lt. 
Comdr. Frank G. Gould) ; wilson (Lt. Comdr, Walter H. Price) . 

(4) Task Group FOX (Ground Force Reserve) : Major General Robert S. 
Beightler, 37th Division United States Army, less two combat teams. 
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June 30 was less than two hours old when the bombardment started. 
Half an hour previously the minelayers had started their silent work and 
when the fiist shells left our cruisers and destroyers they had corked the 
strait between the islands of Alu and Munia with 336 mines. 

For fifteen minutes the ships fired away, but what the results were 
no eye could see. Blending with the crash and flash of the guns was 
nature’s own artillery of thunder and lightning. The rain was so heavy 
that even the tracers became invisible just beyond the gun muzzles. But 
radar told the ships that they were on the target, and subsequent aerial 
reconnaissance confirmed the accuracy of the American shooting. 

Then “Tip” Merrill turned his ships away and started the retirement 
to base. 

All along the west coasts of Vella Lavella, Ganongga and New 
Georgia heavy black rain clouds hung almost to the mastheads. Admiral 
Merrill had planned his course back south of the Solomons so that any 
snooping enemy scout would think the force was headed down the usual 
highway, the Slot. 

Dawn broke with a clear sky to the south and west, but by cruising 
close to land where the clouds still hung grimly, the task force slipped 
by undetected. With daylight, seven P-3 8s, made available by the can- 
cellation of the air strikes, appeared and buzzed protectively over the 
force as they made their way without incident back past Tulagi to their 
fueling rendezvous south of San Cristobal. 

In the meantime, on this morning of June 30, 1943, the landings 
were being accomplished “according to plan.” At Rendova Harbor on 
the northern tip of the island the troop transports picked their way 
through the reefs shortly after dawn and began to disembark men and 
materials. As the men approached the beach they met machine-gun fire, 
and then, shortly after seven o’clock, the batteries on Munda Point across 
the channel opened up. 

The first salvo hit the gwin, the only destroyer that had survived the 
Battleship Night Action of November 14—15. A near hit was also scored 
on the BUCHANAN. Other batteries on Baanga Island and at Lokuloku 
joined in. 

The BUCHANAN and farenholt, veterans of the Battle of Gape 
Esperance, undertook the sflencing of the enemy guns, and with their 
second salvo hits were made on Munda. In all, seven batteries were put 
out of action by the accurate fire from these two destroyers, who them- 
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selves maneuvered so skillfully that the Japanese “fire control problem 
was rendered practically insoluble.^^ 

By nine o’clock Munda had more troubles, for we had opened fire 
on it with shore batteries established on Kokurana, the small island just 
north of the harbor. 

Unloading was accomplished with great efficiency. By 7 : 30 all troops 
except ship working parties had been landed. And by three in the after- 
noon all cargo was ashore. As an example of the speed and excellence 
with which the transports did their job, Rear Admiral Turner’s flagship 
MC CAWLEY unloaded its cargo at the rate of 157 tons per hour while 
putting 1,100 troops on the beach! 

Overhead, a combat air patrol of thirty-two fighters from Admiral 
Mitscher’s Guadalcanal and Russell bases circled, twice in the morning 
beating back enemy aircraft. 

In the afternoon, when the unloading was finished, the order went 
to every ship to gather in cruising formation and start back to Guadal- 
canal through Blanche Channel. 

"'The ships were under way when the warning “Air raid,” flashed 
through the fleet. Coming in from the northwest over New Georgia 
Island near Munda were specks that grew into two dozen Mitsubishi 
torpedo bombers escorted by Zeros. In tight formation, they flew at 
right angles five miles astern of our ships, streaking across Roviana 
Island, and then turned sharply above the middle of the lagoon for the 
attack on our port beam. 

At nearly three hundred miles an hour they dipped down to skim the 
surface of the water, aiming for the destroyers and the mg gawley, 
which was the nearest leading transport. 

A minute before the planes reached the dropping point, the entire 
flotilla wheeled sharply to the right, to throw the plan^ off their aim, 
and each ship opened fire. Hits were immediately scored, but the sur- 
viving planes held firmly to their course, boring in to drop their torpedoes 
until within 500 yards. 

Three planes in succession dropped their fish at the farenholt. Two 
missed, but the third hit the destroyer with a thud that could be fdt all 
over the ship. The seconds ticked by, and there was no explc^ion. A dud! 

Each ship under attack darted and swerv^ed to avoid the streaking 
torpedoes. The mg galla, by quick use of rudder and engine, avoided 
three torpedo^ literally by inches. 
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BATTLE REPORT 

The MC CAWLEY was not so lucky. The S^ooo-ton flagship, which in 
better times had been known to thousands of tourists as the Santa 
BARBARA, had just Completed her emergency right turn when a torpedo 
was seen speeding toward her. Her rudder was put over hard right and 
the starboard engine backed fuU, in the hope that the great bulk could 
be thrown parallel to the torpedo’s course. But there wasn’t time. With a 
tremendous explosion the transport was hit amidships near the engine 
room. The MC gawley lurched to port, righted herself and then con- 
tinued to swing to starboard, her rudder jammed and all engines stopped. 

The attack lasted only eight minutes. Not one of the attackers sur- 
vived the furv^ of the antiaircraft fire and our protecting planes. 

The MG CAWLEY was in a bad way, but there was a possibility of 
saving her. Admiral Turner and his staff transferred to the earenholt, 
and Admiral Theodore S. Wilkinson remained aboard in charge of the 
salvage crew. In spite of their efforts the ship continued to settle aft. 

About an hour later, at six o’clock, a dozen Aichi dive bombers broke 
through the overcast. The ship was dead in the water, but the salvage 
crew manned the guns so effectively that the enemy planes were driven 
off. 

By now, however, it was seen that the mc gawley could not much 
longer stay afloat, so the mc calla came alongside and evacuated the 
crew. But the old Barbara was a lady, she wouldn’t be rushed. Darkness 
had come, and still only slowly the stem settled in the water. The 
MC CALLA readied her torpedoes to help her along. 

Then there were three brilliant flashes and the same number of 
explosions. “Submarines!” the destroyer men thought. 

Hit by three torpedoes, the mg gawley was gone in thirty seconds. 

Beyond the swirl of water that for a short time marked where the 
ex-luxury liner had sunk, through the blackness at full throttle, roared 
a PT. At her helm, sharing the short-lived elation of his crew, was one 
of the veterans of the Philippines’ squadron. He thought he had sunk a 
Jap. Instead he had only saved the mc calla some work. 

The other landings were accomplished with varying smoothness but 
without serious opposition. At Onaiavisi on June 30, the destroyer talbot 
and the minesweeper zanb debarked units of the 169th Infantry, 43rd 
Division, on Sasavele and Baraulu Islands. While unloading, the zane 
ran aground, but with the help of the tug rail was extricated shortly 
after noon, and escorted back to Tulad for repairs by a PC and two SCs. 




PLATE XLIX — In the Battle of Tassafaronga, November 30, 1942, we lost one cruiser and suffered 
serious damage to three others, {above) The USS Minneapolis, draped in web camouflage, at 
Tulagi. Her bow was shored up with coconut logs and she sailed under her own power to better 
repair facilities behind the front, {below) Pushing a snubby temporary’- bow, the USS new 
ORLEANS arrives at Puget Sound Navy Yard. After a record-breaking repair job, she was soon 
back in action. 
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(below) The Japs also used photog- 
raphy to probe our fleet and shore 
based secrets. This flimsy Japanese 
photo laboratory was captured in- 
tact on Guadalcanal, and was used 
by Marine photographers- (U. S. 
Marine Corps Photo.) 


PLATE L — Photo reconnaissance 
played an extremely important part 
in winning the Pacific war, partic- 
ularly in remote areas that had 
scarcely been explored, let alone 
mapped. 

(left) How rapidly the Japs carved 
airfields out of the brush, jungle 
and coconut plantations, shows in 
this and the photograph (center), 
taken a little over a month apart 
at Munda Point, central Solomons. 
By suspending the tops of palm 
trees on cables, and clearing away 
the trunks and underbrush, the 
Japs were able to conceal progress 
on their runways for some time. 


Munda became one of the most 
famous “milk runs” for our bomb- 
ers, and, while it was made almost 
untenable in three months, it did 
not fall until August 5, 1943. 








PLATE LI — {right) “Halsey, 
Nimitz — and Knox!” The 
words of the popular war 
song by Captain W. G. 
Beecher might thus be 
amended for this informal 
photograph of the Secretary 
of the Navy during a South 
Pacific strategy meeting, in 
January, 1943. Once beyond 
Hawaii, neckties were worn 
by no one. 




{left) Bow anchor down, 
and lying low in the 
water, the USS Chicago 
is shown here a few hours 
before she sank off Ren- 
nell Island, the Solomons, 
January 30, 1943. The 
big cruiser was heavily 
damaged the preceding 
night, during an aerial at- 
tack while escorting a 
convoy. 


{right) Jap Zero blanked 
out! All through the Solo- 
mons' chain could be found 
w'recks of enemy planes 
damaged in raids against 
Guadalcanal. These remains 
were discovered in a copra 
plantation, Russell Islands, 
by Marine landing forces. 
The Russell Islands, just 
north of Guadalcanal, were 
taken without opposition. 



PLATE Lii — The struggle for control of the 
raiddle Solomons was marked by a series of 
sanguinary naval and air engagements, mostly 
night actions, between June and October, 
1943. Again and again the “Tokyo Express” 
tried to flank our ends in desperate attempts 
to reinforce Japanese garrisons, and, while 
Allied losses in ships and men were considei’- 
able, the Japs lost more. In the end, they had 
to abandon hard-won outposts to their fate. 

{upper left) Inferno-like glare of rapid-firing 
5-inch guns, aboard the USS sterett, il- 
luminates the night during the action of 
Vella Gulf, August 7-8, 1943. Although 
damaged, the destroyer successfully fought 
off a determined Jap bomber attack. 

{center) Oil-smeared survivors of the sink- 
ing of the USS HELENA check in aboard a 
sister ship, following the First Battle of K.ula 
Gulf, July 5-6, 1943. 

{lower) End of a gallant fighting ship. The 
USS HELENA, veteran of the attack on Pearl 
Harbor and much Pacific action, met her 
fate when hit by three Jap torpedoes in Kula 
Gulf, off K-olombangara. {Painting by Mr. 
Percy Leason, based on official reports.) 


PLATE LIU — Kula Gulf, between the islands 
of Kolombangara and New Georgia, saw 
two terrific night actions as the “Tokyo Ex- 
press” collided head-on with Grudiv Nine 
(Cruiser Division Nine) on July 5-6, and 
again on July 12-13, 1943. 

{upper right) All through the night, the big 
guns and antiaircraft rifles of a U. S. cruiser 
poured out their volleys of fire and steel, 
battering the Japs in Kula Gulf into sub- 


(center) Wiping the grime of battle from 
tubes of death. These sailors are not “in the 
sack” (catching up on sleep). They are 
cleaning out torpedo tubes that accounted 
for one of the six Jap ship casualties in the 
Battle of Kula Gulf. 




{lower) Wounded from the USS xicholas, 
destroyer, are transferred to the USS Hono- 
lulu, cruiser {right) following the First 
Battle of Kula Gulf. The Nicholas, with the 
RADFORD, played an important part in the 
rescue of the Helena survdvors, at the same 
time sending salvo after salvo of torpedoes 
into the attacking Japs. 





PLATE Liv — {upper left) Clipper bow, 
Jap torpedo style. The USS st. louis 
had its design altered in this fashion 
by an enemy torpedo during the Sec- 
ond Battle of Kula Gulf, sometimes 
referred to as the Night Action of 
Kolombangara, July 12-13, 1943. The 
ST. LOUIS was damaged three times 
during the Pacific war, but came back 
to set a new naval gunfire record. 

{center) Navy Cross for o’bannion’s 
skipper. Commander Donald John 
MacDonald, USN, {left) proudly 
wears the award given him by Cap- 
tain Thomas J. Ryan, Jr., USN, for 
meritorious services performed by his 
ship in the First Battle of Kula Gulf, 
July 5-6, 1943. 

{lower) All hands stand at attention 
on the bow of the USS chevalier as 
Captain Thomas J. Ryan, Jr., com- 
mends the officers and crew for heroic 
work in rescuing survivors of the USS 
STRONG, during the Battle of Kula 
Gulf, July 5-6, 1943. When the chev- 
alier itself was sunk during the Battle 
of Vella Lavella (October 6), her 
men were picked up by the USS 
o’bannion and USS selfridge. 




PLATE LV — Another cruiser takes it on 
the chin, but comes back for more — 
a remarkable example of the incred- 
ible, and largely unsung, work done by 
Nax^y repair crews to keep ’em fight- 
ing. 

{upper right) Despite shortages of 
almost everything, U. S. Navy repair- 
men fabricate a temporary bow for the 
USS HONOLULU at Espiritu Santo. 
Tulagi and Espiritu for months served 
as first-aid stations for ships damaged 
in the slam-bang Solomons campaign. 
{center) You are looking at the deck 
of the USS Honolulu! This bow on, 
bow down, view of the cruiser shows 
how the foredeck collapsed over the 
gaping hole torn by a Jap torpedo 
during the Second Battle of Kula Gulf, 
July 12-13, 1943. 

{lower) Vila Airfield, Kolombangara 
Islands, one of the “rungs” in the Jap 
airbase ladder, extending the length 
of the Solomons chain. These fields 
were to be used eventually by long- 
range Jap bombers that hoped to sever 
our life line with Australia. 
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PLATE Lvi — (left) Silent 
"‘Green Dragons” slip into 
Rendova. Packed solidly 
with supplies, within and 
without, two LSTs approach 
a new Allied base set up in 
the central Solomons in July, 
1943, near the Jap strong- 
hold of Munda. Marines 
nicknamed LSTs (Landing 
Ships, Tank) “Green Drag- 
ons” because of their fantas- 
tic jungle camouflage. 


(left) “Todd City” may 
have had damp streets, but 
it was a welcome haven for 
PT (motor torpedo) boats 
operating against Jap land- 
ing craft in hidden coves and 
bays throughout the central 
Solomons. Named for one of 
the first PT men killed in the 
area (Leon E. Todd, Jr.), it 
served as repair and supply 
base, and a chance for 
cramped PT-ers to stand up 
and stretch! 


(right) “Buzzing” the 
beach, a low-flying Army 
P-40 covers the landing 
of amphibious troops at 
Rendova, June 30, 1943. 
The air umbrella not onl\' 
fought off enemy planes 
but strafed Jap pill boxes, 
machine-gun nests and 
other strong points, allow- 
ing the landing to proceed 
as planned. 





PLATE LVii — The Story of the 
“Black Cats” (Catalina 
PBYs, painted soot-black for 
night operations) is one of 
the most exciting of the war. 
Prowling the night skies on 
search and bombing missions, 
deep in enemy territory, the 
“Gats” performed incredible 
feats, often with improvised 
weapons, as well as robbing 
Japs ashore and afloat of 
much-needed sleep, (right) 
A “Black Cat” buzzes the 
strip at Munda in a dawn 
return from a successful night 
operation. 


darkness a Jap convoy has 
been sighted by this 
“Black Cat,” Lacking 
proper bomb racks, a 
crewman prepares to 
heave a fragmentation 
bomb out the port. By 
flying low, a large per- 
centage of hits was scored. 


{right) Vice Admiral 
Thomas C. Kincaid, USN 
(right), commander. Seventh 
Fleet, awards the Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation to “Black 
Cat” Squadron 34, led by Lt. 
Comdr. V. Utgoff, USN 
(left), for rescuing 281 Al- 
lied military personnel and 
sinking 98,000 tons of Jap 
shipping. 






(left) Photographic proof 
of the prowess of a plow- 
share that beat a sword! 
This jumble of logs and 
debris is all that it left of 
the Jap pillbox, after the 
Seabee and his bulldozer 
attacked it, as shown 
above. 


(right) Coast Guard artist 
Hunter Wood here depicts 
a dramatic incident of 
the Mono invasion. When 
a palm-log pillbox im- 
peded our advance, Fire- 
man i/c Aurelio Tassone, 
a Seabee, approached it 
from the rear in a giant 
bulldozer. Using the 
blade as a shield he roared 
in at full speed, simply 
bur}'ing the twelve Jap 
occupants of the nest and 
their guns. 


PLATE LViii — The quick seizure 
of Mono Island, in the Treas- 
ury group and a Jap outpost 
guarding Bougainville, indi- 
cated how far amphibious 
operations methods had ad- 
vanced since the first landings 
on Guadalcanal, over a year 
before, (left) New Zealanders, 
forming the second wave, leap 
ashore as fog and mist begin 
to envelop the coast of 
Mono. LCP s rammed their 
bows far up on the rocky 
beach to hasten the unloading 
of supplies. Within fourteen 
hours, October 26-27, i943. 
Allied forces had wiped out 
the Jap garrison. 






PLATE Lix — In the process of 
folding up the Jap “ladder” in 
the Solomons many Allied 
forces were brought to bear — 
U. S. and New Zealand ships 
and troops; Nav>", Army, and 
Marine Corps planes; and 
Coast Guard-manned trans- 
ports and landing craft. {right) 
U. S. Army “Flying Forts” 
wheel over Jap installations on 
Gizo Island. This raid was 
part of a triple-pronged aerial 
thrust against the enemy dur- 
ing the fight for Guadalcanal. 
Most of the “Forts” came from 
Espiritu Santo. 


{right) Swooping like 
birds of prey, U. S. Navy 
Grumman Avengers bomb 
and strafe Jap strong 
points on Shortland Is- 
land, another aerial sentry 
post near Bougainville. 
This photograph gives an 
excellent impression of the 
heavily-indented coastline, 
topical of the Solomons, 
affording many good hid- 
ing places for landing 
craft used to reinforce 
outlying Jap bases. 


{left) Like delicate lace- 
work the coral strip and 
revetments of the Jap air 
base on Ballale stand out 
sharply against the green 
jungle and blue sea. Bal- 
lale guarded the upper 
reaches of “The Slot,” 
south of Bougainville, 
along the line of the 
“Tokyo Express” (Jap 
high-speed attack and re- 
inforcement task force). 



PI^\TE LX — On these two pages each photo- 
graph represents a little-publicized, but ex- 
tremely important, activity connected with 
the winning of the bitter and costly Solomon 
campaign, August 1942 to December 1943. 
{upper left) SCATS in flight. En route to 
Munda to make cargo drops on Allied troops 
bogged down at the edge of the airstrip, four 
SCAT (South Pacific Combat Air Transport) 
planes begin another hazardous mission. Un- 
armed SCATS ventured far into enemy ter- 
ritory to carry food, supplies, munitions and 
spare parts to our forces, and to evacuate 
wounded and prisoners of war. 


(center) There were no “off duty” hours for 
weary, overworked Marine fighter pilots dur- 
ing those hectic touch-and-go stages of the 
early Guadalcanal campaign. Here one flyer 
catches forty winks, while other airmen read 
or play cards while awaiting the next air raid 
alarm. (U. S. Marine Corps Photo.) 


(lower) Sleep was when and where you 
found it — even on an ammunition dump. 
On Rendova Island an exhausted artillery- 
man doesn’t seem to find 155-mm shells too 
uncomfortable. But one Jap bomb hit and 
he will wake up in another world ! 




PLATE LXi — {right) A fair and warmer day 
at the Navy’s al fresco weather bureau on 
Guadalcanal, An aerologist, dressed in one 
of the favorite costumes of the tropics, pre- 
pares to send aloft a balloon to obtain valu- 
able information about weather conditions 
for Allied aircraft and ships. A U. S, Marine 
sergeant turns on the “juice” from a gas 
cylinder. 

{center) Navy medical officers combat ma- 
laria in a tent laboratory, set up in the 
Guadalcanal jungle. Lt. Ray Tharp studies 
a blood specimen while Lt. James F. Maser, 
assistant medical officer, looks on. Not even 
the battle against the Jap enemy was prose- 
cuted with more vigor or tenacity than the 
conflict with disease. 

{lower) Except in some sections of Bougain- 
ville, most of the natives of the Solomons 
proved intensely loyal to the Allies, and did 
valiant work as coast watchers, jungle scouts 
and message runners, as well as fighters. These 
native policemen aided their leader. Captain 
Martin Clemens {center), of the Solomons 
Islands Defense forces, an Australian, in con- 
stantly harassing the Japs on Guadalcanal, 
both before and after the arrival of our in- 
vasion forces. {U. S. Marine Corps Photo.) 



plate Lxn — ^T\pical of the hard-hitting, fast-operating Navy squadrons that helped to roll up 
the last rungs of the Solomons “ladder” was Task Force 39, commanded by Rear Admiral A. S. 
Merrill, USN {upper left). Captain Arleigh A. Burke, USN {upper right), better known as 
“31-knot Burke,” was an outstanding destroyer division skipper. 

Some of the ships comprising Task Force 39. Left row, top to bottom: USS dyson and USS 
THATCHER, destroyers j and USS Denver, cruiser. Right row, top to bottom: USS montpelier 
and USS Columbia, cruisers; and USS Charles ausburne, destroyer. {Portrait of Rear 
Admiral Merrill by Lt. William F. Draper, USNR, and of Captain Burke by Commander Albert 
h. Murray, USNR, both Official Navy combat artists.) 
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PLATE LXIII — [right) 

“U. S. Navy Flyer Forced 
Down on South Sea Isle.” 
This mural, the best of 
many similar themes 
painted during the war, 
once hung in the Comair- 
sopac Officers’ Mess, 
Guadalcanal. Now in the 
Officers’ Mess, U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, it is the work of Car- 
penter’s Mate 3/c John- 
son, of the 28th Seabees 
Battalion. 


(left) Little railroad with 
big ambition. Although 
never listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the 
G. B. & T. railroad played 
relatively just as impor- 
tant a role as did its big- 
ger Stateside brother and 
sister lines. Its crack (and 
only) train was called the 
“Guadalcanal, Bougain- 
ville and Tokyo Express,” 
and its powerful (and 
only) engine, “The Ad- 
miral.” A narrow-gauge 
line, it hauled supplies 
from the waterfront to a 
supply depot on Guadal- 
canal. 


{right) As our ships and 
planes advanced through 
the Solomons, the big Jap 
base at Rabaul came more 
and more under devastat- 
ing Allied attack. Here 
U. S. Navy dive bombers 
score direct hits on a 
Japanese heavy cruiser 
caught in the harbor. 







PLATE LXiv — (left) Grateful 
Solomon Islanders offer a 
token of their esteem. 
Headed by British Resident 
Administrator Colonel Owen 
C. Noel, a delegation of na- 
tives present to the Navy for 
the escort carrier, USS 

GUADALCANAL, a plaque of 
sandalwood, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, as an ex- 
pression of their gratitude 
for the part played by the 
Navy^ in the expulsion of the 
Japs from their island home- 
land. Vice Admiral Aubre}- 
W. Fitch, USN, accepted the 
plaque from Sergeant Major 
Vouza. 


right) Close-up of the 
3 laque, wdiich bears the 
ollowing inscription: “To 
-he United States Navy 
vith Appreciation from 
:he People of the British 
Solomon Islands, Guadal- 
canal, 1943.” The USS 
GUADALCANAL played an 
active part in the Battle 
of the Atlantic. 
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{left) Vice Admiral Au- 
brey W. Fitch, USN (center, 
first row). Commander Air- 
craft, South Pacific, and his 
staff before his headquarters 
on Guadalcanal, December 
1943. As Comairsopac, Ad- 
miral Fitch was charged with 
the operation of all shore- 
based aircraft in the Solo- 
mon Islands campaign under 
Admiral Halsey. 
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The first landings in the Wickham Anchorage area on Vangunu 
Island below the main island of New Georgia were made at Oloana Bay 
at 6:30 A.M. on June 30. Shortly after midnight, as the force of seven 
LGIs and two APDs, sghley and mc kean, were heading toward their 
objective, radar picked out two Japanese destroyers on a converging 
course. Immediately the small invasion force’s course was changed, and 
the two Japs passed by about a mile away, unseeing. 

At half after three the task unit hove to off the west side of Oloana 
Bay. It was too dark to see the beach and the sea was hea\^. A high wind 
made disembarkation even more difficult. Then, to add to the grief, it 
was discovered that the unloading was being made on the wrong side of 
the bay- Moving about a half mile to the east, the debarkation was con- 
tinued, but woe dogged them still. 

The first wave of boats was thrown into confusion when LGIs carry- 
ing Army personnel broke into their formation. In the darkness, boats 
became separated from their leaders, and coxswains had to grope their 
way to the beach individually. Not knowing the course, many missed the 
designated beach by as much as seven miles to the west, where the heavy 
surf capsized six boats. 

It might have been worse. But fortunately there was no opposition 
and by ten o’clock all landing operations were completed, and the task 
unit was ready to return to Purvis Bay. 

Vura Village, several miles inland, had been designated as the objec- 
tive in the original operations order, but after landing it was found that 
the enemy was at Kaeruka. In the fighting that followed, a force of three 
hundred Japanese was wiped out, and by July 3 all our objectives in the 
area had been realized. 

The landing at Vim was delayed for a day beyond the time originally 
planned, for it had been timed to coincide with the arrival of Marine 
Raiders fighting overland from Segi. The Raiders, however, had been 
pardonably delayed at the Choi River near Nono, New Georgia, by enemy 
resistance on June 28. The unit commander, not knowing where the 
Raiders were, suggested to Admiral Turner by dispatch that his unit 
be disembarked at Nono, and proceed overland to Vim, because a frontal 
attack without land support in the face of the hea\^ shore batteries would 
have been futile. Admiral Turner gave assent, and the troops were landed 
at Nono, capturing Vim by the evening of the next day, July i. Then 
additional troops were able to be landed from seaward- 



Chapter Twelve 


Kula Gulf 

I 

I N THE Rubiana language of the Solomon Islanders, Kolombangara is 
“King of the Waters/’ An extinct volcano, it raises its fresh-water 
filled cone a mile into the sky from its circular shore line and looks across 
the Kula Gulf to the fetus-shaped island of New Georgia. There were 
plenty of Japs to look, too. 

Across the water due east of the tattered but adamant airfield at the 
Vila-Stanmore plantation, at the mouth of the Wharton River in New 
Georgia, is Rice Anchorage. Lying across the isthmus from the American 
beachheads above Munda that were now, in the first few days of July, 
firmly established, it was plain to the high command that this area had to 
be controlled to prevent Munda from getting reinforcements from 
Kolombangara ; for Munda was coming under siege from our troops. 

D-day was July 5. To soften up any opposition on the beach. Rear 
Admiral Ainsworth with Honolulu, Helena, st. louis and their escorts, 
NICHOLAS, o’bannon, STRONG and CHEVALIER, again cut through the 
waters of the Kula Gulf for an Independence night celebration. 

The original plan called for a concentration of fire on Enogai Inlet 
below Rice, as well as a work-over on enemy positions and shore batteries 
at Vila-Stanmore and Bairoko. But the Enogai region was spared a heavy 
bombardment because the photo-reconnaissance experts could find no 
evidence of shore batteries there. 

The Japs fooled us agaiu ! The Nip who had thought up the scheme 
for hiding the airfield at Munda had used his wits in concealing four 
4.9-inch guns just where we didn’t expect them — at Enogai. And as a 
result, in contrast to previous bombardments of the area, we now had 
real opposition. 

The bombardment plan called for a sweep heading almost due south. 
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the ships firing to starboard for fourteen minutes at the now familiar 
target of Vila-Stanmore. Then a turn to the left to fire for half that time 
at suspected positions at Bairoko. Bombardment commenced at twenty- 
six minutes past midnight on July 5. 

As the HONOLULU, Admiral Ainsworth’s flagship, turned north after 
fiboishing her run on Bairoko, her radar screen showed only one destroyer 
ahead. Almost immediately the missing destroyer was identified as 
STRONG, lying dead in the water to starboard of Honolulu, torpedoed 
at a quarter before one. 

The destroyers chevalier and o’bannon were detailed to rescue the 
sinking ship’s crew. It was a desperate race for life against the Japanese 
shore batteries. Illuminated by star shells, and bombed by Japanese planes 
overhead, 7 officers and 232 men, roughly 75 per cent of the crew, man- 
aged to cross from their fast-settling ship to the deck of the chevalier, 
in the space of nine minutes. 

Even while the strong w2ls sinking, she was hit twice by the shore 
batteries. She disappeared at about twenty minutes past one. Seconds 
later a tremendous explosion, caused by some faulty depth charges on 
the sunken ship’s deck, lifted the bow of the chevalier out of the water. 
For a minute all hands thought a torpedo had struck, but the worst that 
happened was a severe shaking up for everybody. 

Less fortunate were the survivors left swimming. The concussion killed 
some and injured many. 

Hours later the survivors were picked up by the gwin, screening the 
transport group. On one raft, suffering from concu^ion caused by the 
depth charges, was Commander Joseph H. Wellings, the strong’s 
skipper. His companions also were shell-shocked, and blinded by fuel oil. 

As the bombardment group retired, the destroyers gwin and radford 
of the screening group tried to triangulate the positions of the shore bat- 
teries with some spotting assistance from the Ralph talbot in the trans- 
port area. But the Jap was too wily, and too adroitly concealed. 

In spite of the many shells that fell in the transport area, there were 
no casualties among the troops. The waters had her main truck shot 
away, and several of the other transports were hit by shrapnel, without 
more than superficial damage. 

As soon as the bombardment ended, at ten after one, the landing 
started. The transports were unloaded into Higgins boats, each of which 
towed a ten-man rubber boat. The APDs were unloaded first, followed 
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by the DDs and DMs. As the APDs were unloaded they stood off to the 

northward to form a screen. 

The da rkness caused some confusion, especially in the Wharton River 
where the beach was so small that only four boats could unload at once. 
But in the main the darkness was a help. Not until daylight did the 
Japanese realize that a landing operation had been going on. And then 
the transports cleared the area. 

We had lost the strong, but ''the operation had been carried out 
according to plan.’’ 


2 

Cruiser Division 9 could now go home — at least to Espiritu — ^where 
its magazine, depleted by the bombardment, could be filled with the 
preferred smokeless powder and shell. 

It was the afternoon of July 5. The ships had passed Guadalcanal, 
and San Cristobal Island was off the beam, when the communications 
officer on the flagship handed a dispatch to Admiral Ainsworth. 

The Tokyo Express was running from Bougainville. The cruiser 
division was to reverse course and, despite scarcity of fuel and ammuni- 
tion, it was to intercept the Express off Kula. To take the place of the 
STRONG and chevalier, the radford and jenkins would meet them 
on the way back. 

There was no time to be lost and, as high speed eats more fuel than 
slow, Admiral Ainsworth had a problem, considering the cruising range 
left to his ships. But one thing was certain: Crudiv 9 had to intercept 
the Jap. 

At top speed, then, the cruisers and destroyers headed up the Slot via 
Indispensable Strait, and an hour after midnight they were rounding 
Visuvisu Point on New Georgia. Now they were in Kula Gulf and to 
conserve fuel the force “slowed” to 25 knots and formed in cruising dis- 
position. 

It was very dark. The lookouts, peering through the blackness, could 
see nothing beyond two miles, but the revolving radar antennas kept a 
farther watch. 

It was a little after half past one when the Honolulu’s antennas 
stopped, backed in response to the fingers of a watchful radarman, and 
the directional microwaves focused on something on the port beam. 
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Because of the shortage of fuel in the task force. Admiral Ainsworth’s 
instructions were to search for the enemy only until two o’clock, then to 
return to base. With twenty-four minutes to spare, the report came: 
‘‘Target bearing 220®, range 22,000 yards!” 

Rapidly plotting the bearings and distances, the enemy group was seen 
on course 31 5*^ off the northeast coast of Kolombangara. Admiral Ains- 
worth ordered the task group into single column battle formation and 
course was changed to close the Japanese. 

Led by Nicholas and o’bannon, with the cruisers Honolulu, 
HELENA and ST. LOUIS in the middle and the jenkins and radford in 
the rear, the task force turned simultaneously 60° to the left. At ten 
minutes before two another simultaneous turn to the right brought the 
ships in column again and on a firing course of 292 The Japs were now 
five miles away. 

The enemy was in two groups of apparently five and four destroyers, 
respectively, separated by three and a half miles. As the interval between 
them was too great for simultaneous attack, Admiral Ainsworth decided 
“to blast the leading group first, reach ahead, make a simultaneous turn 
and get the others on the reverse course.” 

Three minutes before two the order to open fire was given. The two 
leading destroyers and the cruisers poured fire into the foremost group 
of enemy ships. That they had been caught by surprise was only tob 
apparent to the radiomen listening to the Japanese frequency. 

“When the opening salvos were fired,” said Admiral Ainsworth, ^‘and 
Japanese ships burst into flame, the air was full of cries of anguish, amaze- 
ment and sheer terror in the Japanese language. These cries came in over 
the medium frequency warning net located in CIC-Flag Plot and were 
the occasion of no little satisfaction to us. These Jap transmr^ions de- 
creased as their ships were sunk or damaged and finally ceased entirely.” 

For five minutes the Americans poured 6-inch and 5-inch shells into 
the Nips. Most of them were using salves, but the Helena was employing 
continuous fire. Having to use ordinary smokeless powder because the 
flashless kind had been used up during the previous night’s action, the 
cruiser was continuously illuminated by the flare of her own guns, thus 
unavoidably making her an excellent target. 

And the Japs made use of it. 

Admiral Ainsworth had just ordered the ships to make the turn to 
engage the second Japanese squadron when three torpedoes struck the 
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HELENA. One tore the bow off that veteran of twelve engagements;, and 
the others broke her back. 

Undeterred, the other ships steamed in reversed formation, firing at 
targets as they showed themselves. It was a battle of American gunfire 
versus Japanese torpedoes. With a thud that could be felt throughout 
the ship, the st, louis was hit by a dud torpedo on the starboard side. 

The second group of enemy ships was coming up fast, and the task 
force opened fire on them at seventeen minutes past two. The leading 
target, which looked like a 3- or 4-stack cruiser, was hit by the first salvo 
and disappeared from the radar screen. Five minutes later the o'^bannon, 
which was now in the rear formation, fired five torpedoes at a retiring 
target in the second group at a range of five miles. All the enemy ships 
of this second group appear to have been engaged by more than one ship. 

The Japanese turned to escape, but Admiral Ainsworth interpreted 
the maneuver and kept them within range. 

By 2:50 the main engagement was over. No enemy ships were in 
sight on the radar screens except one that had apparently run aground 
near Waugh Rock. Our vessels were now north of Kolombangara, and 
approaching the entrance to Vella Gulf. The Nicholas was sent ahead 
to make a sweep into the mouth of Vella Gulf and the radford sent back 
to do the same for Kula. No enemy ships were found. The task force 
commander ordered a reversal of course, and the formation steamed back 
to the scene of its latest victory, to rescue the Helena‘S s survivors and 
head for home. As they passed the bow of the Helena, still afloat, the 
NICHOLAS and radford were detached for rescue work. 

The crew of the Helena was scattered over an area a mile square, 
and to Captain Mclnerney and his two destroyers slowly making then- 
way through the oil-covered water, they proved that even in adversity 
the cruiser had been and still was a ‘‘happy ship.” In life rafts, swimming 
separately, hanging onto debris and in life jackets, the helena^s men 
were still in high spirits. They whistled and sang, shouted ribaldry to 
their rescuers. The dark sea sparkled like a meadow of fireflies as pinpricks 
of light from pocket torches helped guide the destroyers’ boats to groups 
of survivors. 

The lights were a source of danger, too. At 4:30 a.m. radar gave an 
alarm. A large enemy ship was fast coming up from the west. Quickly 
the two destroyers had to prepare to engage the enemy. The small boats 
were ordered to shove off. The men clinging to the ships’ sides were 
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hauled aboard. Those still in the water had to stay there. The destroyers 
pointed their thin snouts toward the enemy, and steamed to meet him. 

But the Jap didn’t want to fight. He came in to 13,000 yards, and 
then, spotting the size of the opposition, he reversed course. The two 
destroyers returned to continue rescue operations. 

Before the helena^’s grave was reached there was another alarm. 
The RADFORD discovered two large ships standing out of Kula Gulf, 
plainly marked on her radar screen. The Nicholas steamed off to inves- 
tigate, while the radford continued to pick up the helena^’s men. But 
these Japs, too, had left in a hurry, and the destroyer returned to her 
mission of mercy. Then, at a quarter past five in the morning, still another 
alarm came. Again the sides had to be cleared, and the destroyers pre- 
pare to repel the enemy. This time they had action. In seven minutes the 
NICHOLAS located a target and fired a spread of five torpedoes, the rad- 
ford following suit with four torpedoes. None hit. 

Now the enemy decided to try the same tactic, and both ships had 
to maneuver to avoid the Japanese fish streaking toward them. The 
destroyers held brief consultation and decided to use shell. 

The RADFORD opened fire with starshells. Two Japan^e warships 
stood illuminated, the larger apparently a 4-stack cruiser of the zintu 
class. At once radford and Nicholas sent salvo after salvo against 
the pair. 

The boat crews from the destroyers and the survivors they were haul- 
ing from the sea had an excellent view of the fight. According to them, 
the larger ship disappeared in a large cloud of smoke — certainly debris 
was found later where that ship had been. Officially, the Japanese broke 
off the engagement and escaped. 

The two destroyers went back again to picking up men from the 
oil-covered water when the fourth alarm came at five minutes past six. 
Once more survivors had to be cleared from the sides, and the ship 
readied for action. This time, as before, the Japanese withdrew smoking 
after firing a few salvos. 

When daybreak came the two destroyers had picked up 52 officers 
and 687 enlisted men from an original complement of 77 officers and 
1,100 men. Topside and below survivors crowded the decks shoulder to 
shoulder. Unable to accommodate more, the d^troyers left their whale- 
boats to the still unrescued and the two ship made their way back to 
Tulagi, which they reached by early afternoon. 
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There were still many survivors in the water. These were in two 
general groups, out of sight of each other. One, of 85 men which included 
Captain Cecil, skipper of the Helena, climbed into the three motor 
whaleboats left by the destroyers and set course for New Georgia Island, 
rounding the northern entrance to Kula Gulf and keeping out of sight of 
Visuvisu Point. One of the boats ran out of fuel and had to be towed, 
but by five o*clock in the evening the flotilla made a landing inshore from 
Menakasapa Island and pitched camp for an overnight stop. The next 
morning, July 7, they were picked up by the destroyers gwin and wood- 
worth and taken to Guadalcanal. 

The other group of survivors was scattered over a wide area, with 
only life jackets as support. During the morning of Monday, July 6, an 
Army B -24 dropped three rubber boats, one of which did not open and 
sank. The wounded were placed in the others, and men were gradually 
collected until about 25 surrounded each boat. 

All day Tuesday the oil-covered men clung to the sides of the rafts, 
seeing only friendly and enemy planes but unseen themselves. Zeros passed 
close overhead, but no attempt was made to strafe the men from the 

HELENA. 

They tried to land on the north shore of Kolombangara that night, 
but the westward current was too strong. On Wednesday, July 8, they 
realized that wind and tide were setting them toward Vella Lavella. Their 
best chance of survival lay in helping the elements get them there, regard- 
le^ of the reception they might get. But the cheering word was passed 
that one of the officers had read somewhere that the natives on Vella 
were friendly. 

Tropic sun and foul oil tortured the swimmers and the wounded. 
Hunger was forgotten, but thirst was maddening. During the day one 
of the wounded died; a few others, crazed, swam away and were not 
seen again. A case of potatoes was found floating by. They were doled 
out and helped immeasurably in relieving thirst, but during Wednesday 
night more men strayed from the boats, not to be seen again. The two 
boats separated in the darkne^. But the island was close at hand, and 
both boats drifted ashore at different points, where fearsome-looking 
savages pranced on the beach. 

But the ''word” had been right ! The natives were more than friendly. 
Moreover, there was a coastwatcher, a young Australian stationed there 
with a portable radio, whose job it was to watch for enemy movements* 
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His radio was now used to announce the presence of the he Lenar's 
men. A Chinese trader’s family turned their home into a hospital for the 
wounded. 

The radio got through to Admiral Turner. Kino wing the first rule of 
the Navy, the castaways knew that help would arrive as quickly as pos- 
sible. But the present concern was to make sure that they wouldn’t first 
be discovered by roving Japanese patrols. The natives proved that their 
friendline^ exceeded the gifts of food they gathered for the survivors. A 
party of four Japanese approached the hideaway too closely . . . their 
bodies were hidden very cleverly a jew minutes later. 

In all, 1 75 Americans awaited rescue from an island surrounded and 
infested by the enemy. Two APDs, the dent and the waters^ under 
Commander J. D. Sweeney, were escorted by Captain Thomas J. Ryan’s 
destroyers taylor, maury, gridley and ellet to the hazardous scene 
of rescue. Captain Francis X. Mclnemey in the Nicholas, with the 
RADFORD, JENKINS and o’bannon, covered the operation. To effect the 
rescue, the little fleet had to pass through Gizo Strait, with every po^i- 
bility of meeting Japanese. 

The rescue fleet sailed from Guadalcanal at noon of July 15. Captain 
Mclnemey’s destroyers of the covering force were trailed up the Slot by 
Jap snooping planes, and on two occasions bombs were dropped near one 
of our ships, but the mission was to rescue survivors, not to risk battle. 
So our ships sailed on, disdaining even to fire on the snoopers that buzzed 
questioningly above. 

By 1:30 in the morning of July 16 the APDs were off Paraso Bay, 
embarking the first group of survivors. Then they moved down eight 
miles to Lambu Lambu Cove, where the others were. Before dawn, all 
were aboard and the ships standing out for Tulagi. 

In all, 160 enlisted men, 14 naval officers, i Army officer, the 16 
Chinese inhabitants of the island, and, by way of souvenir, one Japanese 
prisoner, were evacuated. 

The Battle of the Kula Gulf, as was mentioned earlier, was a duel 
between American guns and Japanese torpedo^. Our destroyers fired 
in all twenty-four torpedoes, but they were independent firing and not 
co-ordinated with each other. Not a single American ship, with the pcs- 
sible exception of the Helena, was hit by gunfire, and she was sunk by 
torpedoes. 

To the men who fought in the battle it appeared as though at least 
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six enemy ships had been sunk and one beached. Even allowing for dupli- 
cation of eyewitnesses* reports caused by various ships firing at the same 
target, the Japanese did suffer severe losses. But in the summer of 1943? 
as it was before and since, the policy was to underestimate enemy damage ; 
then we never would be in the embarrassing position — as the Japanese 
so often were — of tackling vessels that had been listed in communiques 
as being long since at the bottom of the sea. 

Therefore, the official estimate of Japanese losses after the Battle of 
Kula Gulf was : two destroyers sunk,^ one possibly sunk, and at least five 
damaged. 


3 

When “Pug” Ainsworth’s task group returned to Espiritu Santo after 
the battle they were extremely low on both fuel and ammunition. Despite 
that, when Captain Mclnemey radioed the retiring cruisers that hk de- 
stroyers had made radar contact with a large enemy ship at three minutes 
past four in the morning, Admiral Ainsworth promptly reversed course 
to come to their aid. It is said that the gunnery officer of the Honolulu 
clasped his hands and prayed that the prospective action would take only 
ten minutes. 

For ten minutes of firepower was all the cruiser had left for her main 
battery. 

On New Georgia our troops had consolidated their positions at Ren- 
dova, Rice Anchorage, Viru, and were beginning to close in on Munda. 
It was hard going, through the difficult terrain and because* the Japanese 
strategy was to fight a delaying action, relying on snipers and maintaining 
sharp, quick thrusts by small raiding parties along our flanks. The 43rd 
Infantry Division, three days after the Battle of Kula Gulf, started a main 
offensive from their position along the Barike River to the east of Munda, 
and on the first day managed to reach the main enemy defense lines a 
mile and a quarter away. From then on their advance was slowed to a 
few yards an hour. 

On July II the 172nd Infantry moving south was separated by infil- 
trating Japanese from the 169th Infantry in their attempt to establish 
another beachhead at Laiana. 

* The estimate was accurate. The destroyers sunk were nagatsxjki and niiztjki. 
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To help in these offensive, the Navy was requested to assist by 
again bombarding Munda, so on the night of July S—g, the farenholt^ 
BUCHANAN, MG CALLA and RALPH TALBOT, under the command of Cap- 
tain Thomas J* Ryan, Jr., came up through Blanche Channel and blasted 
at Munda. And on the night of July 11--12, Admiral “Tip” Merrill 
brought the cruisers Montpelier, Denver, Columbia, Cleveland, and 
ten destroyers — farenholt, bughanan, gwin, maury, ralph talbot, 
WALLER, SAUFLEY, PRINGLE, PHILIP and RENSHAW — on a similar mission. 

The strain of practically continuous operations was beginning to 
show not only in the ships, but in their crews ; especially on the “cans,” 
whose loading crews found that lack of sleep slowed rapid fire. Every 
man knew, however, that the war was at a critical stage. To keep pushing 
at the Jap, dosing him with the medicine he had given us for over a year, 
must be the preliminary to eventually building up a full-scale Pacific 
offensive. So there was no grumbling from the men, as the officers racked 
their brains for methods to give their crews more time for sleep on softer 
beds than the hot steel decks around the gun stations, without impairing 
the state of instant readiness for attack and defense. For the Slot was still 
a Japanese sea — submarines in it, cruisers and destroyers on it, bombers 
and fighters above it. 

The Japanese High Command had no palate for the dose being forced 
between its buck teeth down there in the Solomons. 

The Japs pinned their hopes on the Tokyo Express. On the night of 
July 12, the Express ran again. And exactly one week after he had 
derailed a similar train. Admiral Ainsworth was on hand again. 

The night before, while Admiral Merrill was bombarding Munda, 
Admiral Ainsworth’s ships were covering a group of APDs unloading 
munitions and supplies at Rice Anchorage on western New Georgia. This 
operation was accomplished without untoward incident, and they returned 
to the Tulagi-Guadalcanal area only to find orders to make a quick return 
up the Slot, to the now familiar waters of Kolombangara and Kula Gulf, 
to try another spot of Express interception. 

A new member had joined the cruiser division to take the place of 
the lost HELENA : the British cruiser leander, on loan to New Zealand 
and under the command of Captain C. A. L. Mansergh, RN, And as 
Admiral Turner, upon instructions from the Commander Third Fleet 
had put all available destroyers at Admiral Ainsworth’s disposal, a stronger 
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force than usual made its way up the Slot that night, three cruisers and 
ten destroyers.^ 

On the trip up the Slot our ships hugged the Santa Isabel coast, for 
there was brilliant moon that was not due to set until 2:15. Keeping 
close in, this way, there was less possibility of the ships^ outlines showing 
up in the moonlight. 

The ships were in cruising formation, with the destroyers grouped 
in an antisubmarine screen around the larger ships ; the can’s sound gear 
piercing the waters with supersonic beams, listening . . . 

Admiral Ainsworth’s instructions were to sweep the Slot between 
New Georgia and Kolombangara from i : 00 until 2 : 30, and if no con- 
tact had been made by then to return. 

The Admiral knew that his force had been spotted ; as early as nine 
o’clock snooping enemy planes had been seen. Having sized up the task 
force the enemy would — or ought — do one of two things: stay home or 
send a stronger fleet to meet it. Admiral Ainsworth had search planes out 
too, and if the enemy was making a run, then soon he would have word. 

It was just after midnight when a Black Cat search plane sent in a 
message saying that the enemy was indeed running that night. Thirty-six 
miles away, coming head on at 30 knots, was a Japanese force of one 
light cruiser and six destroyers. 

From the flagship to all the ships went the message to form night 
battle disposition, and the destroyers in the van and rear began to form 
into column on the cruisers. Captain Mclnerney in the Nicholas led, 
followed by o^'bannon, taylor, jenkins, radford; then came the 
cruisers, Honolulu, leander and st, louis, with the Ralph talbot, 
BUCHANAN, MAURY, WOODWORTH and GWiN in the rear. 

With the enemy rapidly closing, the van destroyers were told to 
speed up and make contact. It was a minute before one o’clock when the 
enemy shapes began to appear on the radar screens. At three minutes past 

^ Cruisers: Grudiv 9 — ^Rear Admiral Ainsworth, Honolulu (F) (Capt. Robert 
W. Hayler) ; leander (Capt. C. A. L. Mansergh, RN) ; st. louis (Capt. Colin 
Campbell). Destroyers: Desron 21, Desdiv 41 — Capt. Mclnerney, Nicholas (F) 
(Lt. Gomdr. Andrew J. Hill) ; o’bannon (Lt. Gomdr. Donald J. MacDonald) ; 
TAYLOR (Lt. Comdr. Benjamin Katz) ; radford (Gomdr. William K. Romoser) ; 
JENKINS (Lt. Gomdr. Madison Hall, Jr.); Desron 12 — Capt. Ryan, Desdiv 23 — 
Gomdr. John M. Higgins, gwin (F) {Lt. John B. Fellows, Jr.) ; buchanan (Lt. 
Comdr. Floyd B. T. Myhre) ; ralph talbot (F, Comdesron 12) (Comdr. Joseph W. 
Callahan) ; maury (Comdr. Gclzcr L. Sims) ; woodworth (Gomdr. Vii^il F. 
Gordinier). 
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the hour, Captain Mclnemey reported to the Admiral that he was cross- 
ing the Japanese bow in plain view eight miles away. At once the task 
group turned 30^ to the right to close the enemy and get within effective 
gun range. Three minutes later the destroyers had orders to fire torpedoes 
at their discretion. For five or six minutes the ships maneuvered for 
position and then the second enemy ship flicked a searchlight on our van 
destroyers. It was most obliging. Immediately our cruisers, 10,225 yards 
away, poured salvos into the source of the illumination. 

The Second Battle of Kula Gulf, or the Night Battle of Kolomban- 
gara, had started. 

The maneuvers during the first phase of the battle were almost 
identical with those of the first battle in Kula Gulf. Our ships and those 
of the enemy were on nearly opposite courses and passing each other at 
a combined speed of 50 knots. 

The o^BANNON actually started the battle, for as the cruisers opened 
fire, five torpedoes from this destroyer were speeding toward the rapidly 
passing Japanese. Hers was followed by fish launched from the rest of the 
van destroyers, and the leander. 

At the end of five minutes, the three leading enemy ships, a destroyer, 
a light cruiser and another destroyer, were apparently burning and prac- 
tically dead in the water. The gunfire had been concentrated on the 
cruiser, transferring to other targets when the jintsu was seen to be well 
hit. Now Admiral Ainsworth ordered the task force to reverse course, to 
paste them again. 

Then we ran into trouble. 

TBS — ^the Talk Between Shij^, a low-powered short-range voice 
radio, has a habit of breaking down when it is most needed, sailors will 
swear. It certainly did so now. All the ships got the message that a turn 
would be ordered, but when the order “Execute one eight turn!” (180° 
to the left) was given, the leander and all the rear destroyers except the 
RALPH TALBOT did not hear it. To make matters worse, the smoke from 
the flashless powder used in firing was so dense that visibility was cut 
down for the officers of the deck of the unhearing ships, who, expecting 
the order, would have seen other ships turn and have “executed” as 
planned. 

The RALPH TALBOT tuHicd when she heard the signal to do so, but 
immediately had to back her engine full speed, maneuver radically and 
blow her whistle to signal to the d^royers astern. They, not knowing it 
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was time to turn, were plunging headlong into her at 30 knots. They 
barely scraped by. 

The LEANDER Came around very promptly when Captain Mansergh 
realized he had missed the signal, but her lateness forced the Honolulu 
to turn wide. Then came a major blow. 

Just as the leander completed her turn a torpedo, crashed into her 
The New Zealander was out of the battle. Leaving the veteran radford 
to stand by the crippled cruiser, the task force set out after the Japs and 
resumed fire. 

Our circling Black Cat now saw four of the enemy destroyers break 
off to the left and head north at high speed. Were they retiring? At once 
the van destroyers were ordered to pursue them. 

At a little past 1:30, Admiral Ainsworth, having ordered the cruisers 
to cease firing, decided to keep on his present course of 065° until clear 
of enemy torpedo range, then work his way northward and up the Slot 
in pursuit of any Japanese cripples. This put the cruisers on a line of 
bearing of 300'^. 

While heading northwestward, the honolulu^'s radar found a group 
of ships that clarified into four vessels, at about 1 0 miles just off her port 
bow. Who were they? Were they enemy or our van destroyers in pursuit 
of the ships that had broken off from the enemy force forty minutes 
earlier? Admiral Ainsworth couldn’t be sure, so he decided to illuminate 
with star shell and ask our van destroyers by TBS if it was they that were 
being lit up. 

Then, of course, the TBS cantankerously broke down again. 

At five minutes past two the Honolulu fired star shells, lighting up 
four very Japanese destroyers. Admiral Ainsworth ordered a simultaneous 
turn of 60^ to the left and for all ships to open fire. 

Before either of the cruisers could fire, torpedo wakes were seen 
heading for them. 

Three torpedoes passed ahead of the Honolulu ; another went under 
the bow, and two more cleared the stem by about 100 yards, but the 
ST. LOUIS was hit by a torpedo on the port bow and was forced to slow 
down. Two minutes later torpedo streaks were seen heading for the flag- 
ship. One struck her on the starboard bow, raising the Honolulu ‘Wt 
of the water about a foot, and throwing the how up ^^about four feet 
in the air.” 

Next the gwin was hit. She had been in a hard left turn, and the 
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explosion jammed her rudder in that position. The flaming destroyer 
came bearing down on the injured Honolulu, and only the promptest 
of hard right turns averted collision. Then the Honolulu was hit again 
in the middle of her stem just a foot above the waterline ; but this torpedo 
W2LS a dud ! 

Only the Ralph talbot was able to retaliate, but the enemy was 
retreating at top speed, so the torpedoes that our destroyer sent after them 
failed to hit. 

That was the last of the battle. Although badly damaged, the 
cruisers were able to proceed under their own power, and course was set 
for the return to Tulagi. The Tokyo Express had been derailed again, 
but there was still damage in store for the American ships. Maybe the 
Japanese moon-god took a hand. 

The GWiN was in a bad way. The surviving members of her crew 
managed to bring the fires under control. She still had power although 
her rudder was still jammed and her fantail under water. Calmly and 
orderly, preparations were made for the gwin to be taken in tow by the 
RALPH TALBOT, while the WOODWORTH circled on guard. 

Suddenly all was confusion. A ship came charging out of the dark- 
ness as if to ram the woodworth. The mdder was put over hard left. 
Flank speed rung up on the telegraph. A minute later the buchanan 
sideswiped the woodworth^s port side, damaging a propeller, slowing 
the engines and flooding three compartments aft. All the woodworth^s 
port depth charges were knocked into the water, and although they had 
been set on ‘"safe,” one exploded under the buchanan^s bow. Her dam- 
age was minor, nevertheless, and she was able to continue, but a freak 
accident had caused hurt to two more of our small fighting force. 

Twice the task of towing the crippled destroyer had to be dropped to 
fight off air attacks. At nine in the morning the gwin reported that she 
was settling and taking a list. Fifteen minutes later, the maury went 
alongside the stricken ship, and took aboard her survivors, the division 
commander, Commander Higgins ; the captain, Lieutenant Commander 
Fellows ; eight other officers and forty-four men. 

At 9:30, with the survivors aboard the maury, the Ralph talbot 
stood off and fired four torpedoes into the gwin. 

The BENSON-class d^troyer, whose number “433” had been first 
painted on her bow three years before in Boston, sank in Lat. 07° 41' S., 
Long. 157*^ 27' E. Someone on the talbot recited the sernce for burial 
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at sea, for, fittingly, the destroyer carried to her grave 128 of her oflScers 
and crew who had died in battle. 

The two night actions of July 5-6 and 12-13 had been costly to us. 
We had lost the Helena in the first, and the gwin in the second, with 
serious damage to Honolulu, st. louis and leander. But off Kolom- 
bangara we had sunk the jintsu and damaged four destroyers, to add 
to the total Admiral Ainsworth’s di\Tsion had got in Kula Gulf. 

More important than that, the Japanese threat to our landings on the 
north coast of New Georgia had been erased. No more did the enemy 
dare to try and reinforce his troops at Vila and Munda through the 
Kula Gulf. For the rest of the campaign he had to use barges, single 
ships and submarines creeping closely at night to the coast around Vella 
Lavella and the west of Kolombangara, to slip driblets of men and sup- 
plies ashore on the south of “The King of the Waters.” But that king, 
although on a tottering throne, still dominated the area, and to depose 
him was a worrisome task to contemplate. 



Chapter Thirteen 


Vella Laoc/fa 

I 

T WO days after the Second Battle of Kula Gulf, Rear Admiral 
Theodore S. Wilkinson relieved Rear Admiral Turner as commander 
of Amphibious Forces South Pacific, and on the same day, July 15, 
Major General Oscar W. Griswold took command of the New Georgia 
Occupation Force. 

Slowly, General Griswold’s forces moved toward Munda. The rainy 
season had started and the difficulties of terrain and of just plain keeping 
alive were added to by mud. The Navy supported the advance by bom- 
bardments of Bairoko below Rice Anchorage, and Lambeti Plantation 
just east of Munda, but in the main naval operations were confined to 
PT boats that harried the motor barg^ attempting to reinforce the hard- 
pressed Japs. 

By August 5, the New Georgia Island operation was over. Mimda 
was ours. On August 2 the left flank of the 43rd Division finally pushed 
across the Lambeti Plantation and reached the east end of the airfidd. 
Two days later the northern flank of the 37th Division, spearheaded by 
elements of the 148th and i6ist Infantry, broke through to the western 
shore 600 yards north of the airfidd, completely cutting enemy com- 
munications with Bairoko. By three o’clock the next afternoon, all major 
resistance at Munda was ended, two days less than a year after the fiist 
landing of the Marines at Guadalcanal, and six weeks after the invasion 
of New Georgia. 

Close on the heels of the victorious troops came the Seabees and Army 
engineers to begin reconstruction of the airfidd. 

The work that the Navy Construction Battalions did during the war 
will never adequately be told. Captain Robert P. Briscoe, who, at the 
time of the fall of Munda, had just assumed command of the cruiser 
I ENVER, had this to say: 
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"‘The Seabees have done one of the grandest jobs in this area that 
IVe ever seen. For instance, when we landed at Rendova, we took Segi 
Point on the main island of New Georgia and in five days’ time we were 
flying fighter cover out of Point Segi to cover landings. . . . These 
fighter strips are almost a necessity in order to keep the beachheads secure 
and to cover the landing of LSTs and the secondary echelons of supply, 
men and equipment. 

“The aviators are doing a grand job operating out of these fields and 
the Seabees that remain in there kept the fields in operative condition 
under almost incessant air attack during the early stages. The equipment 
which is of the most importance to the Seabees in this construction is the 
large 20-ton bulldozer. They actually take about a three-foot cut of top- 
soil right down to the coral and push it along and out of the way and 
make revetments out of it. An airfield with coral base is almost ready for 
occupancy by the time they get the topsoil stripped away. 

“These Seabees have pulled two or three rather unique stunts, one 
of which was in the early days of Guadalcanal. The advancing forces 
found that the engineers could not cut jeep traik, with the equipment 
they had, along the shores and through the hills which would permit them 
to bring in food and supplies to the advancing forces. They borrowed 
two bulldozers from the Seabees working on Koli Point airfield. After 
about three weeks their return was requested. The location of these bull- 
dozers could not immediately be ascertained and it was assumed that 
they had broken down and probably bogged down in some of the swamps. 
They did find one of them out of commission pretty well up toward 
Esperance but it was all right after they got another bulldozer to pull 
it out. 

“The other one was finally located thirty yards in advance of the 
Armyy stiU going ahead, cutting a trail for the soldiers to follow towards 
Cape Esperance. The kid driving had not been told to return, so he 
assumed that he was to stay with the troops until he had finished. When 
the machine-gun fire got too heavy, he merely dropped his blade and 
got down behind it imtil the firing stopped, and then proceeded to go 
and push over the machine-gun nest and clear the way for the advancing 
army. 

“At another landing, the bombardment had failed to knock out a 
Japanese strong point [Mono Island in the Treasury Group] at which 
an LST was supposed to come in and land. This strong point opened up 
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as the LST beached and was rattling machine-gun bullets down the 
centerline of the ship, preventing the unloading of the ship. They pulled 
up the ramp, leaving a 20-ton bulldozer, the first piece of equipment out, 
on the beach. The driver manned his bulldozer, lifted his blade up to 
give him protection in his cab and trundled forth. He dropped his blade 
in front of the strong point, and in about ten minutes he had covered the 
whole place over to a depth of about six feet and then, not being satis- 
fied, he rode back and forth over it and trampled it down well, and cov- 
ered up the entire strong point ; from that time on there was no further 
opposition to that particular landing. 

“They are an ingenious people . . 

The Marines have a saying about them, for a Seabee’s age may be 
anywhere between eighteen and sixty: “Never hit a Seabee ... he may 
be your grandfather.” 

At Munda, the Seabees did their customary excellent work. The field 
was needed to neutralize the Japanese field across Kula Gulf at Vila 
Stanmore, and to bring our fighters and bombers within much closer 
range of the enemy’s last three remaining air bases in the Solomons — 
Kahili, Ballale and Buka ; all off the island of Bougainville. The enemy 
field was neutralized, and swiftly. 


2 

The Japanese held serious counsel. Since the Coral Sea they had been 
pushed around by the Allied forces, instead of the vice versa that had been 
their pleasant habit. 

They knew (as we well did) that the Allies, though “offensively 
minded,’^ were still in no position to drive through their perimeter of 
conquest. The main effort of the United Nations was being directed 
against Germany and Italy, and although the results there were good, 
what with the British and Americans in Silky, Mussolini in exile, the 
Russians driving through Orel and Belgorod, and German citi^ feeling 
the weight of Allied bombs, there was still a long way to go to vic- 
tory. 

And there was still a long way to go just to reach Japan, The Ameri- 
cans had inched ahead, but the cc^ in supporting ships had been heavy. 
The Japs decided that th^ best strategy lay in reinforcing the garrisons 
that lay ahead of the Americans. If it was to be a war of attrition, 
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the American Naw could not keep up spending ships as it had just to 
dent the Solomons. 

The work of preventing these reinforcements getting through fell to 
our destroyers and PT boats. On August 4, the day before Munda fell, 
Rear Admiral Wilkinson called Commander Frederick Moosbrugger, 
commander of Destroyer Division 12, into his headquarters on Guadal- 
canal and told him that he wanted a sweep instituted by destroyers and 
PTs off Vella Gulf to intercept and disrupt barge traffic carrying Jap- 
anese supplies and men. 

Allied strategy was taking an important departure from that fol- 
lowed up to now. With the capture of Munda and the consolidation of 
New Georgia, the next island ahead was Kolombangara. This island 
was most formidably defended with a garrison of more than 5,000 troops, 
strong fortifications and an airfield. Beyond it lay Vella Lavella with per- 
haps only 250 Japs working at barge supply points. Would it not be easier 
to capture Vella ? With an airstrip there our control of the Slot would be 
assured and Kolombangara would wither like a girdled tree. Bougainville, 
laigest and westernmost of the Solomons, would be brought into more 
effective range from Vella Lavella too. 

So the strategy of by-passing was instituted in the South Pacific. It 
wasn’t a new strategy; in the Aleutians it had been tried successfully 
when we by-passed Kdska and landed on Attu on May ii. (But back 
home the armchair strategists were saying bitter things about “Island 
Hopping” and prophesying a hundred-year war at current rate of 
progress.) 

Vella Lavella was the important island now. As the plans for occupa- 
tion were being worked out, it was important that the barge traffic of 
which Vella was an important station be thoroughly disrupted. If the 
barges could travel Vella Gulf with impunity taking supplies to Kolom- 
bangara, there was no reason why they couldn’t later take supplies from 
Kolombangara as well as rescue the marooned forces. 

So Admiral Wilkinson talked with Commander Moosbrugger of his 
plan. And that afternoon, in the wardroom of the dunlap, to smash the 
barge traffic, plans were worked out with the commander of Destroyer 
Division 15, Commander Rodger W. Simpson; Commander R. W. 
Calvert of Motor Torpedo Boat Flotilla i. Lieutenant Commander 
Henry Farrow and other PT officers. 

Then, the following afternoon, the plans had to be postponed. Bigger 
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opposition was in prospect. Information had come in that the Japanese 
were moving south with destroyers and possibly a cruiser. To stop them, 
Commander Moosbrugger was to take Desdiv 12 and Desdiv 15 to Vella 
Gulf, by way of Gizo Strait, to reach there by 10:00 p.m. of August 6 . 

The destroyers were after big game, and as the element of surprise is 
a weighty ally in a night action, instructions were implicit against en- 
gaging barges unless our Black Cat search planes advised there were no 
larger vessels in the offing. It would be like the Japs to bait a trap with 
their own flesh. 

It was chow time at Purvis Bay, 11:30, when Commander Mom- 
brugger’s six destroyers stood out and headed west on a course that would 
bring them south of the Russell Islands. Of his own Desdiv 1 2 there were 
his flagship dunlap (Lieutenant Commander Clifton Iverson), craven 
(Lieutenant Commander Francis T. Williamson), maury (Commander 
Gelzer L. Sims) ; and Commander Simpson’s lang (Commander John 
L. Wilfong), STERETT (Lieutenant Commander Frank G. Gould) and 
STACK (Lieutenant- Commander Roy A. Newton). 

By 5 : 30 the news came in that Admiral Wilkinson’s information had 
been good. A search plane had sighted a Japanese task force heading 
toward Vella; if it maintained its pr^ent speed of 21 knots it would 
be in the gulf by midnight. 

Two hours before midnight our ships were passing through Gizo 
Strait. There was good po^ibility that submarines and planes would be 
snooping around, so Commander Moosbrugger ordered a reduction in 
speed to 15 knots. At this speed the destroyers’ sound gear operated at 
top efficiency — ^the noise of the water rushing by did not cloak unnatural 
sounds — ^nor were telltale wak^ thrown out for watchful airmen to spot. 

Before moonset, at half past ten, made the night extremely dark, our 
ships were in a line of division columns at intervals of 500 yards. They 
made a precautionary sweep of the waters between Gizo Island and 
Kolombangara Island and headed north up VeUa Gulf. At half past 
eleven speed was increased to 25 knots to scout the northwest coast of 
Kolombangara. 

The TBS crackled with word from the dunlap that she had spotted 
something on her radar bearing almost due north, 12 miles away. Did 
anyone else see it ? 

“I have three targets,” answered craven a minute later. ^‘Looks 
mighty nice to me.” 
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‘‘We have four,” said dunlap. 

The two forces were steaming toward each other at a combined speed 
of 50 knots. At twenty minutes before midnight Commander Moos- 
brugger ordered Desdiv 12 to stand by to fire torpedoes. The two divi- 
sions were maneuvered so that Desdiv 12 would sweep the port flank 
of the enemy column and Desdiv 15 would cross the bow of the enemy 
in prime position to open gunfire. 

In the space of one minute, between 11:42 and 1 1 : 43, Desdiv 1 2 
fired twenty-four torpedoes, radar furnishing all the target. To the men 
at the tub^ and on deck, the tin fish were tossed into darkness. The 
chief torpedoman’s mate aboard the flagship dunlap reported to the 
bridge that all torpedoes were running “hot, straight and true.” Then 
Division 12 made a simultaneous turn to the right to maneuver clear of 
possible enemy torpedoes and to take station for further action, leaving 
Division 1 5 to engage the enemy with gunfire. 

“Both divisions were at approximately 4,000 yards range when tor- 
pedoes were fired,” said Lieutenant Edward H. Winslow, a gunnery 
officer aboard Division 15’s lang. “It seemed forever before they hit. As 
soon as we saw the torpedoes hitting, all ships opened up with 5-inch 
38’s- One large ship was hit badly and began to bum considerably. A 
destroyer was hit and blew up immediately ; we evidently hit her maga- 
zine. She went off the radar screen instantaneously. Another destroyer 
went alongside the cruiser, evidently attempting to take people off, and 
she then backed away and went dead in the water before going ahead 
again. This moment some four or five of our ships let her have every- 
thing. The Jap destroyer was seen to roll over, her keel up. 

“The cruiser by this time was dead in the water, still burning, and 
we put two more torpedoes into her; one magazine blew up. She finally 
went down after some forty-five or fifty minutes.” 

The Japanese were thrown into confusion from the very beginning 
of the attack. The torpedoes had definitely run “hot, straight and 
true,” for two ships were rocked by continuous explosions, and a third 
was covered with a mass of flames. Though many, with Lieutenant 
Winslow, thought the latter was a cruiser/ she was actually a large 
destroyer. 

Destroyer Division 15’s gunfire had added successfully to the holo- 

^ Probably the haoikaze, a 2,100-ton, 366-foot destroyer, while the others sunk 
in the action were the smaller r,3oa-ton arashi and kawakaze. 
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caust, and by midnight the Imperial Japanese Navy had lost three more 
ships. 

The battle was over. To the commanding officer of the lang the sea 
appeared 'literally covered with Japs.” As Division 12 steamed back 
down the Slot, the other division attempted to pick up enemy survivors. 
Although from all sides came cries for help in Japanese, when our shi|^ 
slowed down and tried to pick them up, somewhere in the darkness a 
warning whistle would shrill. Immediately there was silence, and Japanese 
that were alongside our ships turned and swam away. 

The Battle of Vella Gulf had been a resounding victory for us. Three 
enemy destroyers had been sunk with enormous loss of life. Not one of 
our ships had sustained any damage whatsoever to men or materiel. 

3 

The way was now open for the landing on VeUa Lavella, and on 
August 1 5, a week after the Battle of VeUa Gulf, three transport groups 
landed 4,600 troops at Barakoma, on the southeastern tip of the island. 
Since the landing was carried out only 90 miles from Kahili, the largest 
Japanese air base in the Solomons, no one was surprised when the enemy 
retaliated at once with air attacks. 

Four times were our landing ships and escorts attacked during the 
day, but every time the enemy aircraft were driven off by the protecting 
curtain of fighters from the lately won airfield of Munda. That night, 
as the undamaged transport groups were returning to Guadalcanal, the 
Japs in revengeful desperation attacked them. They made a series of 
excellently contrived attacks on the slow, awkward landing ship^. That our 
ships survived with only minor damage and insignificant casualties was 
due, in the words of one of the officers, to “a perfectly phenomenal supply 
of good luck.” 

It was then that the LST was dubbed "Large Slow Target.” 

Ashore the 4th Defense Battalion of the Fleet Marine Force immedi- 
ately upon landing had set up antiaircraft guns, and troops of the 35th 
Regimental Combat Team had landed without opposition and pro- 
ceeded with the task of establishing a temporary defense perimeter while 
naval base units, including the 58th Construction Battalion, started work 
on docks, ramps, roads, airstrips and dispersal areas. 

Another beadihead had been secured. 
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Our landing had been unopposed, but it didn’t mean that the enemy 
was resigned to letting us have the island by default, A little late, perhaps, 
he loaded a number of tug-towed and motor barges with troops and, 
escorted by four destroyers, sent them down from Bougainville. Early in 
the afternoon of August 17 they were sighted by one of our roving search 
planes, and Admiral Wilkinson sent Captain Thomas J. Ryan, Jr., com- 
mander of Destroyer Squadron 21, with the Nicholas, o’bannon, 
TAYLOR, and CHEVALIER of Destroyer Division 41, to meet them. 

The four destroyers steamed through a beautifully calm sea. An 
almost full moon brightened the night; visibility was more than eleven 
miles. At half past midnight the serenity was shattered as o’bannon and 
CHEVALIER simultaneously spotted ominous shapes on their radars. 
“Target bearing 313^ true, range 23,000 yards!” 

Almost immediately afterward the lookouts themselves saw the 
enemy. In the brightness of the night, clearly visible on the horizon, 
appeared a train of barges, beyond which lay destroyers. 

There was to be no element of surprise working either for us or against 
us this night ; the moon took care of that. 

Captain Ryan promptly ordered a change of course in order to close 
the enemy destroyers first. Tactically the enemy had the advantage, for 
not only were our ships approaching him from “up moon” and so clearly 
silhouetted, but Japanese spotting planes promptly dropped flares that 
further illuminated the four destroyers. A stick of bombs missed the 
NICHOLAS, at the head of the column, by a mere 1 00 yards. 

The American formation swept past the barges without molesting 
them ; they could see the crowded troops staring at their contemptuous 
enemy.. Then, when the range was 14,000 yards, the destroyer battle 
was on. 

The Japs opened up just before our ships, and their initial salvos 
were too good for comfort ; the chevalier’s bridge being drenched with 
the splash of a near miss 50 feet off to starboard. But if the fibrst shots were 
good, the succeeding ones grew progressively worse, which was not 
typical of Japanese gunnery. 

Soon after our ships opened fire, the Japanese destroyers turned to 
the northwest at high speed. Our gunnery had been the better ; hits had 
been counted on all four of the enemy. Whether they were trying to 
escape or to draw the American ships away from the barges was all one 
to Captain Ryan. He would attend to the barges later. 
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Japanese torpedoes, well fired at extreme range but not well enough 
for the Nips’ purpose, grazed the chevalier and the taylor. But they 
were misses, and even a Jap knows what a miss is as good as. If he didn’t, 
he was to learn as the American destroyers caught up. 

Our destroyers had been ordered to fire torpedoes when they thought 
the range was suitable, but only the chevalier sent a spread after the 
retreating enemy. There was a heavy explosion on the bow of the rear 
Japanese destroyer and a distinct underwater blast was heard ; the enemy 
ship broke from the line, decreased speed and began to smoke heavily. 

Slowly our force crept up on the Japs. They were eight miles away 
when again shells were sent after them. The taylor and o’bannon con- 
centrated their gunfire on the third destroyer in the enemy line and were 
rewarded with smoke and explosions breaking out on her. 

Behind the battle the enemy barges were scuttling for safety. Captain 
Ryan decided that he couldn’t leave them unmolested any longer. The 
destroyers were now certainly in full retreat, with at least heavy damage 
to two of them. All our ships were without a scratch. 

A half-hour search located the barges; some were under tow by 
tugs, four or five were self-propelled. Twenty minutes of firing disposed 
of the lot, machine guns being found to be as effective as 5-inch and of 
course much more economical for the job. 

At three in the morning a belated and wholly fruitless aerial bombing 
attack was made on our ships. A final sweep was made close in to the 
island, and then of the gulf, for any survivors of the barge action. 

Finding none, the force returned to Tulagi without incident. 

4 

For twenty days the amphibious phase of the Vella LaveHa campaign 
continued with the landing of supplies, equipment and *men on the coral 
beaches of Barakoma, without opposition from ground troop or surface 
vessels. Japanese aircraft bore the weight of attempting a defense against 
the increasing American strength. At midnight on September 3, 1943, 
the amphibious phase was considered completed and the island pased 
to the command of General McClure, USA, of the New Georgia Occupa- 
tion Force. 

New Georgia on the 25th had become completely Allied territory 
with the capture of Bairoko Harbor, a stronghold that had held out 
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tenaciously from the beginning of the campaign eight weeks before. 
Two days later our forces crossed the narrow waters of Hathorn Sound 
and landed on Arundel Island. Although the landing was unopposed, 
resistance soon developed in the northern part of the island. At about 
the same time mopping-up operations were completed on Baanga Island, 
southeast of Arundel, and the small islands between Baanga and Arundel 
were occupied almost without opposition. 

The last week of August and the entire month of September were 
spent in consolidating and developing our earlier-won positions and 
exploiting the strategic advantages gained from by-passing the enemy 
positions south and east of Vella Lavella. The fact that these positions 
were by-passed and flanked did not mean that they could be written out 
of the campaign. While our object was to bomb and starve out the 
Japanese from these places without costing us men in a direct assault, 
they relied on their barge traffic to keep them supplied. 

For the Tokyo Express could never again be relied on to deliver 
the goods. Barges were better, for they could hug the reefs and coasts 
by night and fade into the overhanging jungle by day. And when barges 
proved inadequate, the Jap used submarines and planes. 

Motor torpedo boats were found to be well adapted to blockading 
the Japanese barge lines in the Solomons, surrounded as they are with 
comparatively smooth water and possessing many coves where temporary 
operating bases could be established close to the enemy. Lever Harbor 
and Rendova Harbor were their main bases. 

Except when they were kept in harbor because of destroyer operations 
up the Slot, the PTs were on patrol every night. Their primary task was 
the interception of enemy barges supplying the Japanese in the Kolom- 
bangara-Vella Lavella area, but they got other jobs too: transporting 
personnel between bases, rescuing crews of downed planes, carrying 
wounded on the first leg of their trip to base hospital, and patrolling 
the coasts on reconnaissance. 

As they operated mainly at night, these ‘^mosquito” craft had more 
than the usual hazards of navigation, for the waters around Kolom- 
bangara and Vella Lavella, studded with coral reefs and heads, were 
frequently charted incorrectly, if at all. Moving at high speed in strafing 
runs against barges, many were lost by running aground. Frequently they 
were under fire from shore batteries, but their natural enemy was the 
float plane. 
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Although action occurred chiefly at night, the PTs had their share 
of fighting by day. As an example, there was the patrol mission assigned 
five boats from Rendova on September 14. Three boats searched the 
coves from Doveli Gove to Takisukuru on the northern and western 
coast of Vella Lavella, while two boats covered the northeastern coast of 
the island from Marisi Bay to Lambu Lambu. Their mission was to find 
barges and to create as much incidental damage as possible. Proceeding 
inside uncharted reefs, and rounding one palm-fringed point after 
another to push into bays occupied by enemy forces, the PTs shot up 
houses, wharves, and observation stations and fired camouflaged barges 
and cargoes. Five unmanned barges and three loaded ones were destroyed 
on that patrol — an example of the day-to-day chores of the PTs. 

Aircraft, however, took a heavier toll of barges than did the PTs 
during September. Their natural antagonist, the Japanese air force, 
showed an increasing unwillingness to risk daylight attacks on our por- 
tions. During the preceding three months 781 Japan^e planes had been 
shot down, seriously reducing the enemy’s force of experienced pilots. 
They rarely provided aerial protection for their barges. 

Our planes gave their bases little rest. The Army, Navy and Marine 
air forces turned their attention mainly on the Japanese airfields at 
Kahili and Ballale in the Bougainville area; from September 14 to 30, 
fifteen air attacks were made on these two bases alone. Much of the 
bombing was done by heavy Army Liberators. Between 75 and 100 
enemy planes and much materiel were destroyed in these raids. 

This policy of strangulation and blockade showed its merit as one 
enemy position after another was abandoned or mopped up. By Septem- 
ber 21, organized enemy resistance ended on Arundel Island. For three 
weeks enemy forces, reinforced from Vila across Blackett Strait, had put 
up bitter opposition. Our forces now controlled the south side of the 
strait and another route for supplying Vila on the south of Kolombangara 
was closed. 

On September 27 the airfield at Barakoma on Vella Lavella was in 
operation. Caught between the Jaws of the Allied vise — Munda on the 
southeast and Barakoma on the northwest — and receiving no strong air or 
surface support, the 5,000 or more Japanese on Kolombangara were in 
definite difficulty. There was one course left to the Japanese High Com- 
mand, if it was not willing to write these men off as another sacrifice to 
the Emperor. That was to evacuate them. 
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So, anticipating such an attempt, our destroyers made nightly sweeps 
of the area. Japanese float planes, however, kept the Tokyo Express 
thoroughly informed of the strength and position of our forces, and as 
the Express was under orders to give direct support to the evacuation 
only when it could be done without serious opposition, our destroyer 
commanders were presented with a cleverly calculated dilemma. 

The Japanese destroyers would approach cautiously, then retire at 
high speed to the Shortlands to decoy our forces away from the barg^. 
Every night our destroyers had to choose between attempting to surprise 
the Express at the cost of letting the barges escape or opening fire on the 
barges at the expense of warning the Express. 

As the nights of October i and 2 were moonless, it was thought that 
the Japanese would attempt complete evacuation those nights. Accord- 
ingly a striking force of destroyers, Captain Cooke’s Desron 22 ^waller 
(L ieutenant Commander William T. Dutton), renshaw (Lieutenant 
Commander Jacob A. Lark), cony (Commander Harry D. Johnston), 
EATON (Commander Edward L. Beck) — and Commander Alvin D. 
Chandler’s Desdiv 42 — saufley (Commander Bert F. Brown), radford 
(Commander William K. Romoser), grayson (Lieutenant Commander 
Henry O. Hansen), and lavallette (Lieutenant Commander Robert L. 
Taylor) — were ordered to prevent the expected evacuation. 

As a support and covering force were Admiral MerrHl’s ships: MONT- 
PEUER (Captain Robert G. Tobin), Denver (Captain Robert P. Bris- 
coe), and the four destroyers ausburne (Commander Luther E. Rey- 
nolds), CLAXTON (Commander Harold F. Stout), dyson (Commander 
Roy A. Gano) and spence (Commander Henry J. Armstrong). 

There was no lack of targets the night of October i. The two 
destroyer groups made contact with enemy barges, encountering five 
groups of about thirty-five craft, ranging in size from 75 to 200 feet in 
lengA. With several ships operating together it was impossible to evaluate 
the results of the gunfire accurately, but a conservative estimate gave 
twenty barges sunk and an unknown number damaged. The water was 
thick with Japanese bodies, and Commander Chandler was convinced 
that his group alone had killed almost a thousand Japeinese. 

Shortly before midnight a roving Black Cat reported three enemy 
destroyers off the northwest coast of Vella Lavella, so our destroyers 
broke off attacking the barges' and headed for the larger game. But the 
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enemy showed no inclination to fight. The decoy was succe^ful, and as 
a result some of the barges were able to escape. 

The following night, Desron 22 less renshaw and Commander 
Harold O. Larson’s Desdiv 8 — ralph talbot (Commander Richard D. 
Shepard), taylor (Commander Benjamin Katz) and terry (Com- 
mander George R. Phelan) — ^had the same problem of whether to pursue 
enemy combat units or fight barges. After a skirmish with di^troyers that 
apparently were attempting to lure our ships from the barges, our 
destroyers sank at least twenty of the troop carriers. Few escaped. 

During the next two nights more barges were sunk, but by October 
4 it was apparent that the enemy was no longer on Kolombangara. 
Officer patrols, put ashore to reconnoiter, found a great deal of aban- 
doned equipment. 

But how many of the originally estimated 10,000 Japanese that had 
been on the island lived to fight again will never be known. The Japanese 
themselves had neither records nor estimates, at the end of the war. Our 
forces had sunk at least sixty barges. How many of the damaged ones 
brought their passengers and cargo to safety is similarly unknown. 

And the occupation of Vella Lavella was fast approaching a climax. 

On September 18 the 3rd New Zealand Division under Major Gen- 
eral H. E. Barrowclough relieved the 35th Regimental Combat Team, 
and Brigadier L, S. Potter, commanding the 14th New Zealand Brigade 
Group, was put in charge of securing the island. To the sound of gunfire 
from the sea to the north, the New Zealanders closed in on the remnants 
of the Japanese at dawn of October 7. 

The Newzies moving forward for the mop-up heard the reverbera- 
tions from seaward. They had heard that noise before. ‘‘Sea battle,” one 
of them said. 

Sea battle it was ; in history it would be known as the Battle of Vella 
LaveUa. 


5 

The Japanese soldier throughout the war fancied himself as a diari^. 
Nearly every one carried a small book in which he wrote in varying 
degrees of intelligibility his thoughts and impressions; ol^cmities were 
interspersed with ruminations on the fragility of the local flora. And 
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always there was evidence of self-pity. The troops on Vella Lavella were 
no exception. Hope of evacuation was their last remaining hope. 

To blast this hope. Captain Frank R. Walker, with selfridge, 
CHEVALIER and o’bannon, combed the waters to the north. It had been 
fairly quiet, with no major contacts on the night of October 5, but on the 
evening of the 6th a dispatch from Admiral Wilkinson said that there 
was a good possibility of enemy destroyers being in the vicinity that night. 
The possibility was so good that the Admiral added that he was sending 
Commander Larson with ralph talbot, taylor and lavallette up 
from a convoy south of New Georgia to add to the Captain’s forces. 

But there was a chance that these destroyers would not arrive in time. 
If they didn’t, well, Captain Walker knew what to do: his group would 
intercept the Jap anyway. 

The Japs were on their way. It became increasingly clear toward 
evening with, first, a report from two squadrons of B- 25 s and sixteen 
P- 38 s, which in blasting the enemy airfield at Kahili had seen ‘‘four 
destroyers or light cruisers” heading south, and, second, the interest that 
one to three Jap planes showed in our force by circling well out of gun 
range. Despite all efforts of our ships to shake them off, the “bogies” still 
kept contact. Even when night fell, they dropped float lights to indicate 
the course of our ships. 

Captain Walker dodged his force from one occasional rain squall to 
another, trying to lose the snoopers, but it was a rarely beautiful night 
on the whole with a bright half moon giving excellent visibility over the 
calm, smooth sea. 

Rendezvous with Commander Larson’s group had been set at eleven 
and at 10:30 o’clock Captain Walker ordered his ships to head for the 
point of meeting only seven miles away. The three destroyers headed on 
the course, their engines turning up 25 knots, when all three simultane- 
ously made radar contact with two groups of ships almost ten miles 
away, on their starboard bow. 

It was apparent that both enemy groups had seen us at the same time, 
for at once they changed course to maneuver themselves into a more 
favorable position for battle. These were odds that the Japanese liked, 
for they outnumbered us three to one. The two groups as they ap- 
proached could be seen as ten destroyers, three of which, kazegumo, 
AKiGUMO and yugumo, were “special class destroyers,” larger and more 
heavily armed than the usual type. Three others it was later discovered. 
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FUMiTSUKi, MATSUKAZE and YUNAGi, were acting as transports and car- 
ried boats for evacuation purposes. They avoided battle, but it looked 
like odds of 10 to 3 to Captain Walker. 

He did not hesitate. As the groups divided, he headed for the larger 
one, SELFRIDGE leading, followed by chevalier and o’bannon. 

As they steamed toward the enemy, the ever-watchful eye of radar 
warned that these were not the only Japanese in the vicinity ; plan^ were 
still around, and also, apparently, motor torpedo boats. 

When almost dead ahead of our column and about five miles away, 
the larger enemy group turned left to sweep down our port flank. Cap- 
tain Walker was faced with the alternative of turning left sharply to 
engage on a parallel course, or of turning right to engage on a reverse 
course. The latter choice would shorten the engagement with the five 
ships of this group, which was offset by the advantage of letting our ships 
engage the second group. Also Commander Larson’s destroyers, nearly 
due to arrive, might be in a position to take on the first group when it was 
left behind. 

Three minutes after the Japanese turned, Captain Walker ordered 
his force to turn right and fire torpedoes, and then to open fire with their 
guns. Since they were on a course opposite to that of the enemy, the 
SELFRIDGE opened on the rear enemy ship, the chevalier on the fourth, 
and the o’bannon on the third and largest. Hits were immediately scored 
and the satisfying sound of torpedo explosions also was heard. 

The o’bannon''s target, the yugumo, burst into flames four minutes 
after the signal to open fire had been given, and five minutes later she 
was dead in the water and then blew up with an explosion so violent 
that the destroyers of Commander Larson’s group, steaming quickly 
toward the scene of action, saw the yugumo, though they were still some 
miles distant. 

Only the o’bannon reported any return gunfire, and though it was 
ineffective, our ships were not to have everything their own way. 

The CHEVALIER was preparing to illuminate the ships of the second 
enemy group when the skipper, Commander Wilson, was informed that 
two small craft were coming in at high speed on his starboard beam. He 
promptly gave orders to swing left, to bring the i . i guns to bear on them 
without taking the main batteries off the Japanese destroyers. 

The maneuver was under way when an enemy torpedo put a full 
stop to it. The explosion set off the No, 2 gun magazine, rendering every- 
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one OH the bridge unconscious. When he staggered to his feet and looked 
down on deck. Commander Wilson saw only water. The entire bow 
forward of the bridge had been blown off- 

Commander MacDonald’s o’bannon was directly astern of the 
CHEVALIER, and when the latter exploded he immediately ordered hard 
right rudder. But the chevalier was out of control and was swinging 
right, directly on the following ship, whose inertia carried her on, although 
her rudder was biting deep in the attempt to turn her. Commander 
MacDonald ordered emergency full speed astern and passed the word 
to stand by for a collision. 

With a crash the o’bannon rammed the helpless chevalier in the 
after engine room on the starboard side. Slowed by her backing engines, 
the o’bannon did not penetrate far, but the collision flooded the 
chevalier’s after engine room. 

While making preparations to abandon ship — ^for the chevalier was 
now without power and had an appreciable list to starboard — Com- 
mander Wilson took time to order the torpedoes in Tube No. i trained 
on one of the blazing enemy and that a torpedo be fired every thirty 
seconds at that target as it lay dead in the water. 

The force of the collision had turned the bow of the o’bannon to 
starboard, but all her equipment operated, and after backing away from 
the stricken chevalier she went ahead at slow speed to screen the dam- 
aged ships. 

For by this time the SELERmoE too had been torpedoed. 

The seven-year-old PORTER-cla^ destroyer, after her two companions 
had collided, continued on against the enemy, firing as she went. Sud- 
denly two torpedoes were seen heading for her port bow. Commander 
Peckham ordered full left rudder to present as small a target as possible, 
but as he did so, came a cry of “Torpedo to starboard!” 

Back to right full came the rudder as speed was brought to 25 knots. 
Through the bridge ports Commander Peckham saw a torpedo wake 
cross the bow and pass down the side of the ship by 25 yards. As no more 
torpedoes were seen on the starboard side, the order to come left again 
was given, and as the destroyer heeled back on course two torpedo^ 
crashed into her from both sides. Her bow was sheared oflf and everything 
forward of the bridge was wrecked. 

All power was lost temporarily, except — ^remarkably — ^her TBS. 

This ended the action. Only eleven and a half minutes had elapsed 
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from the time our group fired torpedoes to the torpedoing of the 
SELFRIDGE. At the end of the action the chevalier was torpedoed, 
rammed and sinking ; the o’bannon was limping with a badly damaged 
bow, and the selfridge had her bow sheared off. 

Yet they had won the battle ! 

Apparently warned by snoopers of the approach of Commander 
Larson’s force of three destroyers, the Japanese survivors were steaming 
away at full speed. 

While the newcomers’ ships searched for enemy barges around 
Marquana Bay, the o’bannon’s motor whaleboats took survivors off the 
still-floating chevalier and searched the waters for more. Then she 
headed alone for Tulagi. 

The selfridge’s damage-control party was working hard to save her. 
And save her they did. Her whole forecastle was lost, but her engine 
were capable of moving her slowly. After shoring up the forward fire- 
room bulkhead, it appeared that she would float and make slow speecj- 

With her guns still manned, the selfridge slowly headed for Tulagi, 
screened by the Ralph talbot and the taylor, which had returned 
from an unsuccessful search for barges. 

The LAVALLETTE was ordered to stay behind and sink the chevalier^s 
hulk, and after a search to ensure that none was left aboard, she stood 
off and fired one torpedo. It struck amidships and the FLETOHER-class 
2,100-tonner exploded and sank, leaving a cloud of black smoke towering 
500 feet into the air. 

The action had cost us one destroyer lost and two severely damaged, 
and over a hundred lives. The Japanese lost the yugumo, one of then- 
newest (1942) and largest destroyers, besides serious damage to at least 
two others. In point of damage, the battle had gone to the outnumbered 
American destroyers by a small margin, but again the enemy had been 
frustrated in his attempt to relieve the beleaguered troops on the island. 

The campaign for Vella Lavella was ended and with it that of the 
central Solomons. 

Next on the list was Bougainville. 



Chapter Fourteen 


Bcugamuille-Empress Augusta Bay 

I 

B ougainville island, the last Japanese stronghold in the 
Solomons, was invaded by Allied troops early in the morning of 
November i. For three months. Admiral Halsey’s staff had planned the 
undertaking under General Mac Arthur’s authority. As surely as we knew 
we had to capture this largest and most northern island in the Solomons 
group, so did the enemy know that he had to keep it. 

The war in the Pacific was changing in pattern, and it was a picture 
the Japs didn’t like. Less than two years before, they had swept down 
from their home islands and mandated areas and gathered within their 
empire millions of square miles of territory that they felt destined to 
exploit forever as part of the “Greater East Asia Go-Prosperity Sphere.” 
The Allies had been forced to fight purely defensively. The best they 
could do in the PhiKppines, the Netherlands East Indies, Malaya, 
Sumatra, had been to make the Japanese pay as dearly as possible for 
every rich acre. And Japan was prepared to pay the cost. She had saved 
for this day, and in the long run the price would be cheap, with half 
the world under her thumb. 

But the Japanese had been held — held before the last great prize of 
war, Australia, was reached. Japan was held, stopped, and then forced 
back. Back from Midway — a tumble, not a step. Back from Tulagi and 
Guadalcanal; back from New Georgia, from Kolombangara and Vella 
Lavella. Now it was the AUies who had taken the initiative, were taking 
the offensive. It wasn’t a full-scale offensive ; supplies were still too scarce, 
but they were crowding the Japanese, expending ships and planes with 
a disconcerting self-confidence. 

Ringing the Japanese home islands in eleven separate patrol areas, 
watching the Chinese coast in five more, American submarines hunted 
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enemy shipping attempting to cross their blockade. It was nerve-racking 
work in the Sea of Japan, especially in La Perouse Strait between 
Hokkaido and Karafuto where, in August, the plunger and wahoo 
sank shipping less than a mile from shore. ‘‘After about twenty-four 
hours in that sea,” a submariner commented, “you get claustrophobia. 
You want to get out. I used to have dreams almost every night of taking 
the boat right over the land, rigging wheels on it and going right over 
Honshu to get out of there. Even yet, once in a while, I still have that 
dream.” 

The defensive-offensive phase of the Allied war effort in the Pacific 
was reaching a climax. Across the Solomon Sea to the westward the 
indomitable Australians had first stopped the Japanese in their thrust 
to Port Moresby and then had driven them slowly back over the Kokoda 
Trail toward Buna as 1 942 ended. American troops had helped them that 
winter to crush permanently the Japanese threat to Port Moresby in the 
ten weeks of bitter fighting through swamp and jungle that completed 
the Buna-Sanananda operation on January 23, 1943. 

In September, Rear Admiral Daniel E. Barbey’s Southwest Pacific 
Amphibious Force — known since March as Amphibious Force, Seventh 
Fleet — ^had captured Salamaua and Lae. And on October 2 they had 
added Finschafen. 

In the meantime, the Central Pacific campaign was under way with 
the occupation of atolls in the Ellice Islands in August. The same month 
Marcus Island had been raided by aircraft, and Tarawa — to be the 
scene of such bitter bloodshed later — ^felt the weight of Allied bombs on 
September 18. In October, the Japanese sitting complacently on Wake 
got their first taste of vengeance from Commander Winfield Scott Cun- 
ningham and Major James P. Devereux and their gallant company in 
the form of an air strike, and bombardment. 

And as preparations for the capture of the northernmost island in 
the Solomons were being made, other forces were being assembled for 
the landing that would in history mark the opening of the Allied 
offensive stage: the Gilbert Islands campaign. 

2 

The landing on Bougain\iUe was made halfway up the west coast of 
the island at Cape Torokina on Empress Augusta Bay. 
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It wasn’t the best spot for a landing with its low, swampy coast, and 
it offered no satisfactory anchorage for large vessels. Furthermore, the 
native, unlike their brethren in the other Solomons Islands, inexplicably 
preferred the Japanese to the Allies ; at the least they couldn't be trusted 
as scouts. 

But Torokina’s defenses were meager, and with it in our hands 
enemy communications to Rabaul could be effectively controlled. So, 
Cape Toroldna was selected as the beachhead. 

Five days before D-day, November i. Admiral Wilkinson, who was in 
command of the whole operation, sent Rear Admiral George H. Fort to 
seize the Treasury Islands (What real estate promoters those old ex- 
plorers were 1 ) to the south, with a force of seasoned New Zealanders — 
veterans of North Africa, Crete and Greece. And as a diversion, the 2nd 
Marine Parachute Battalion landed at the same time on ChoiseuL 

It was known that Lieutenant General Vandegrift’s Marines had as 
tough an assignment as they had ever drawn in landing at Torokina 
Point, and all available air and surface support was brought to nullify 
any possible Japanese attempts to thwart their success. H-hour was 7-^5 
A.M., about an hour after sunrise, and by that time the two Jap airfields 
of Buka and Bonis, lying on opposite sides of Buka Passage at the north- 
ern tip of Bougainville Island, had felt the blows of a surface bombard- 
ment from Admiral Merrill's ships, and an air attack from the planes of 
Admiral Fred Sherman’s carriers Saratoga and Princeton. And Ad- 
miral Merrill, after blowing up the airfields, turned and headed south at 
30 knots for the Shortland Islands to make the first daylight bombard- 
ment of enemy installations in the South Pacific. 

As the only cruiser task force in the area, “Tip'’ Merrill’s Task Force 
39 worked hard. Following its bombardment of the Shortlands it had 
orders to patrol north of Vella Lavella, ready to intercept any Japanase 
naval interruption of the unloading at Torokina, and when that was 
accomplished, to cover the eventual retirement of the transports. 

As they headed away from the Shortlands in column (the destroyers 

CHARLES AUSBURNE, DYSON, GLAXTON, SPENCE and THATCHER in the 
v^an, followed by the cruisers Montpelier, Cleveland, Columbia, 
DENVER and in the rear the destroyers converse, eoote and stanly). 
Admiral Merrill's ships had been steaming at near maximum speeds for 
29 hours and had cruised nearly 800 miles. 

As a result the 2,100-ton “cans” were very low on fuel; so low, in 
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fact, that the Admiral knew his destroyers would not be able to fight 
anything more than a minor engagement at slow speed. And if there was 
to be an engagement at all it was certain to be a fight of major propor- 
tions — especially as there was word of two heavy Jap cruisers with three 
light cruisers and ten destroyers off Rabaul. 

Admiral Merrill never underestimated the Jap. He calculated that 
the Japanese had probably weighed the chances of disrupting the landing 
at Empress Augusta Bay, and found them good; his snoopers had re- 
ported only one cruiser task force in the area, and it undoubtedly 
exhausted from continuous operations, low in fuel, ammunition and r^t. 
There was a good possibility, Admiral Merrill concluded, that the enemy 
would strike on the night of November 1—2. If he didn’t, he was a fool. 

So, Tip Merrill concluded he had better get his destroyers fueled. 

At Hathom Sound at the head of Kula Gulf, 108 miles away from 
the Shortlands, was an oil barge. Admiral Merrill, as soon as the Short- 
lands were out of sight, ordered Captain Arleigh A. Burke to take his 
Division 45 to Hathorn, fill up, and return as soon as possible. Division 
46 would stay to screen Crudiv 12. 

Less than four hours later Burke’s ships were fueling. Knowing that 
they had a long run back to rejoin the task force, and expecting any 
minute to hear of enemy forces headed for Bougainrille, the destroyer 
skippers were in “a fever of impatience” to complete fueling. "‘Everybody 
tried to get more capacity out of the barge fuel pumps than was in them,” 
said Captain Burke. “It was a battle for fuel.” 

By one o’clock the dyson and ausburne had been filled and they 
cleared the barge to allow the stanly and glaxton to come alongside 
for their turn. Swiftly the fuel lines were run across and the pumping 
started. Never did the gauges record the gallons so slowly, and, when in 
the early afternoon the anticipated intelligence report came in of an 
enemy force near St. George’s Channel, the dials that actually were 
recording a speed record for the barge, seemed to the impatient eyes of 
destroyers’ engineers perceptibly to slow down. 

But by 4:30 fueling was complete, and Captain Burke led Ms shi|B 
on their return. 

In the meantime, Admiral Merrill had his orders, based on ComSo- 
Pac’s excellent intelligence on the movements of the enemy force. Ameri- 
can scout planes ranging out from our Solomons bases kept track of four 
light cruisers and she destroyers that had been first seen early that mom- 
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ing. On the basis of their reports the Admiral was able to set his course 
for interception at a speed that would save precious fuel 

Task Force 39 had a job to do. As covering for the landing, it had 
to ensure that no Japanese — ^like the force reported — ^interfered with the 
getaway of the transports which had been scheduled for four o’clock, but 
which (because of Japanese air attacks and beach conditions Admiral 
Halsey described as ‘‘worse than anything ever encountered before in the 
South Pacific”) had delayed departure until six. Merrill’s ships had to 
protect not only these, but the transports that would return to Torokina 
to unload the following morning. To occupy his spare time he had to 
cover the minelaying operations of the breese, gamble and sicard, with 
the RENSHAW as screen, that were laying their lethal eggs off Cape 
Moltke, 15 miles northwest of Torokina. 

There was a new moon in the sky, that night of November i, 1943, 
but its thin silver gave no light through the holes in the overcast. At inter- 
vals the horizon was lighted with flashes of heat lightning. 

At 11:30 p.M. a flash of lightning silhouetted the shapes of vessels 
heading at high speed for the task group, and the splutter of TBS in- 
formed the Admiral that Burke’s destroyer division was reporting for 
duty again. 

Merrill was glad to see them. There would definitely be action to- 
night ! 

The Admiral had a number of problems to solve if he was to fulfill 
his mission of protecting our landing beaches and vessels of the landing 
force. To save them from harm was of course the first ; to do it, he had 
a task group which now constituted the Allies’ main mobile surface 
strength in the South Pacific area. The job, therefore, was to turn the 
enemy away without too greatly jeopardizing that last remaining force ; 
it was more important for the success of future operations to turn the 
enemy away than it was to annihilate the Japanese fleet at the expense 
of losing several of our ships. 

Merrill realized that his task force had ships that had never operated 
together before. (He did not know that his opponent. Vice Admiral 
Omori, had the same troubles. ) Destroyer Division 46 was newly formed 
and had never had the chance even to practice a night torpedo attack 
as a unit. One of the division’s ships, thatgher, had just joined after a 
period of escorting convoys. And he couldn’t forget that physical fatigue 
and nervous strain were unwanted passengers aboard every ship. Within 
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the past thirty hours his officers and men had delivered two major shore 
bombardments, and maneuvered at all times in the expectation that at 
any moment a major surface action would have to be fought. That expec- 
tation was now a certainty. 

Admiral Merrill’s plan was this; to place his ships in such a position 
that they would block the entrance to Empress Augusta Bay ; when action 
was joined, to push the enemy gradually to the westward away from the 
bay; it would enable him to gain sea room for maneuvering, and also 
allow any of his ships that might be damaged to retire on the disengaged 
side. 

They were at general quarters when, at twenty-two minutes past two 
in the morning a group of ships was seen on the radar screens. A few 
minutes later they were identified as the mining detail returning from its 
operations in the waters off Cape Moltke. “I am bringing my snooper with 
me,” signaled the renshaw. She kept her enemy snooper with her too, 
as the force crept by our cruisers and destroyers and made their way 
into the bay, for the Japanese flier apparently never spotted the larger 
task force. 

The minelayers were none too soon in getting home. Just five minutes 
later, Task Force 39 made initial radar contact with the Japanese force, 
coming in from the northwest, 16 miles away. 

3 

As more and more historical records documenting the war are uncov- 
ered by occupying United States Navy forces in Japan, a more and more 
amazing picture of the Nipponese mind is brought to light. In Tokyo, 
where the General Staff should have known exactly what w^ 
in each theater of war, the confusion was the greatest. Apparently the 
certainty of victory had been so drummed into the military mind that 
evidences of defeat were not even permitted to be reported. At least, the 
lower echelons disliked admitting reverses to their superiors, wherefore 
a completely erroneous appraisal was passed on up through the chain of 
command, until the very men charged with the over-all strategy had 
astonishingly bogus information from which to plan future operations. 

At this stage of the war the effect of this strange philosophy was not 
so great an ally to us as it was to be later, when the Japanese top com- 
mand would call upon fresh forces to halt the mounting offensive and 
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find that they existed only on paper — ^there, and on the bottom of the 
Pacific. 

But the admirals in command at Truk and Rabaul, less misinformed 
than their superiors at home, could not excuse the presence of the Allies 
creeping up the ladder of the Solomons and New Guinea. The Americans 
and Anzacs had advertised their occupation of lately Jap-held territory, 
in no uncertain way. And this toe hold they had made in the most north- 
ern island of the Solomons brought them far too close to Rabaul and even 
Truk for comfort. Something had to be done. 

Knowing that the beachhead chosen for the landing on Bougainville 
would be especially difficult to hold the first few days, the Japanese 
decided to strike with all available force while their chance of success 
was greatest. 

The ships that Montpelier’s radar found at 2 : 27 a.m. on November 
2 constituted but one group of the fleet that was Japan’s retort to our 
Bougainville landing. 

Sailing down upon Empress Augusta Bay came three groups, of which 
Montpelier’s contact was only the northernmost. In a few moments the 
other two groups were spotted on the flagship’s screen. In the center 
were two heavy cruisers. Flanking them were one light cruiser and three 
destroyers on each side — in all ten ships. 

As soon as contact was made by the destroyers’ radar, Captain 
Burke’s leading Division 45 headed for the northern group to attack 
with torpedoes. Admiral Menill reversed the course of his cruisers and 
Desdiv 46 with a simultaneous turn to the right, and headed southward. 
His strategy was to wait until Burke reported that he had fired his tor- 
pedoes, and then to open up with gunfire. 

Burke’s menage came : “My guppies are swimming!” Admiral Menill 
knew that he could open fire in six minutes — ^the length of time it would 
take the “fish” to reach their targets. 

But, three and a half minutes after the guppies had left their tubes, 
an alert crew in the flagship’s Combat Information Center, plotting the 
enemy’s course by radar, saw that the Japanese had changed course and 
would evade Desdiv 45’s torpedoes. 

Instead of waiting for the torpedoes to complete their run, Admiral 
Merrill ordered the cruisers to commence firing. Promptly the Japanese 
answered. The time was 2:49 a.m. 
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For the first seventeen minutes of the cruiser’s hour-long gunfire 
action, the Japs of the northern group were the target. For the remainder 
of the time, the ships of the enemy center and southern groups were 
engaged. 

As the cruisers opened fire, Desdiv 46 was ordered to make a torpedo 
attack, and Commander Bernard L. (“Count”) Austin turned his ships 
right and headed in. 

The Japanese had turned away while Captain Burke’s torpedoes 
were streaking through the water, but two apparently weren’t quick 
enough. Through the roar of the guns, six minutes after Burke’s torpedoes 
had been launched, “three explosions, small but definite,” followed by 
two more were seen among the Japanese ship)s. The leading Jap destroyer 
slowed and stopped, and another turned to the northwest and steamed 
away at high speed. What had happened, it was learned two years later, 
was that in trying to avoid the attacks, two Japanese destroyers collided 
and so damaged each other that they had to retire. 

The cruiser that the destroyers had been escorting was being hurt 
badly by Montpelier’s guns and within nine minutes had come to a stop. 
After an attempt to get under way again, she suddenly exploded with a 
tremendous flash. 

The Japs weren’t taking all this blasting lying down. They were send- 
ing out shells with precision, but precision of the wrong sort: their shots 
landed consistently short and ahead of our ships. 

They did bag the foote, though. When Desdiv 46 broke away from 
the formation to head for the enemy, the foote did not turn promptly 
enough and as she attempted to rejoin her division a Japanese torpedo 
crashed into her stem, completely disabling her and preventing her from 
further action. 

Our cruiser force was steaming north now, and with the northern 
enemy group demoralized had shifted fire to the middle and southern 
Japanese groups. The distance was increasing between our shi|^ and the 
enemy’s, putting them astern and in a position where they might able 
to get past and into the bay, so Admiral Merrill called for another re- 
versal of course. 

Our vessels were now headed south again. Scarcely had the turn 
been completed than the Japancsse, the better to see us by, fired a number 
of bright star shells that lit up the darknes with the brilliance of day. It 
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was effective, too, for with them came more accurate shooting, and our 
first cruiser casualty. There would have been more if luck and good 
seamanship had not been with us; for Denver, Columbia and Cleve- 
land were repeatedly straddled by salvo after salvo. 

It was 3 : 20 A.M. when the Denver was hit by three 8-inch shells, hut 
not one of them detonated or caused serious damage. She did take on 
water as a result and had to turn out of the formation for a few minutes. 
The COLUMBIA took a hit near the bow from the plug of an 8-inch shell 
which lodged in the sail locker after going through her plating. 

The Admiral had ordered the division to make smoke, and chemical 
and funnel smoke poured from the cruisers and effectively blotted out 
the light from the enemy star shells, causing the Japs to believe their shells 
were duds. Behind this screen and despite the continuous roar of our 
gunfire, the Admiral ordered evasive maneuvers over the voice radio that 
were followed by the cruisers with dispatch and the precision of a com- 
pany of infantrymen. 

The smoke screen had confused the Japanese, for his gunfire fell off. 
Ours, radar-controlled and in no way affected by the smoke, continued 
at a high rate. And in the distance could be heard the gratifying explo- 
sions that told of the punishment the enemy was receiving. 

The Japanese had had enough, and by 3:40 those ships which were 
able were heading back to safer waters as fast as their engines could turn 
their screws. They didn’t go in any order and their confusion was height- 
ened by the harrying of Desdiv 45 and Desdiv 46, which were now among 
them. 

Their disorganization helped them a little, for the number of unrecog- 
nizable shapes in the darkness made it bewildering for our destroyers to 
make sure just who was friend and who was foe. As an example, at 4 : 38 
Captain Burke, the destroyer squadron commander, opened up on TBS 
and said to Admiral Merrill : 

“There’s a hell of a lot of ships of both nationalities in one little 
huddle on our port bow. If we can identify one as enemy, we will take 
care of him !” He then asked the ships of his Desdiv 45 if anyone had any 
doubt that the ship on his port beam was enemy. No one had any doubts. 

“Commence firing on target!” the squadron commander ordered. 

The target was straddled five times when the TBS receivers on our 
ships reverberated with the anguished tones of a well-known voice of the 
SPENCE, Desdiv 46’s flagship: 
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“Cease firing. Cease firing. God damn it, that’s me!” 

“Were you hit?” asked Captain Burke. 

“Negative,” replied the s pence, “but they aren’t all here yet!” 

The SPENCE was lucky, but ten minutes later she was again to think 
that Fate was singling her out for a macabre joke, when shells from the 
MONTPELIER, to the south, apparently were aimed at her. They weren’t, 
for by an odd coincidence, as the spenge was attempting to join up with 
Desdiv 45, she passed beyond an enemy ship that was between her and 
the task force flagship, and shells from the Montpelier that had passed 
her target were landing near the spence. 

She was to forget and forgive, though. A few minutes later, at five 
o’clock, she found a shape looming up in the darkness and cutting over 
definitely identified it as a FUBUKi-class destroyer. 

The Spence’s shells soon had the Jap in flames, and three explosions 
and several flashes had the enemy dead in the water. But she still was 
fighting and Commander Austin found that he was running short of 
ammunition, so he put in a call for Desdiv 45 to come and help finish 
it off. 

Captain Burke immediately turned his four destroyers and in a few 
minutes the Japanese destroyer was slipping stern first under the 
water. 

The battle was over. 

It would shortly be dawn, and Admiral Merrill knew that with it 
there was good possibility of attack. 

“The destroyers,” Captain Briscoe recalls, “continued to pursue the 
cripples in the direction of Rabaul, and at one time we only had the one 
crippled destroyer, the foote, on our screen, with several Japan^e crip 
pies lying around in the water. Admiral Merrill finally recalled Burke 
and his destroyers from their pursuit, the conveisation running something 
like this : 

“He said, ‘Arlie, this is Tip. For Christ’s sake come home, weVe 
lonesome !’ 

“This message had to go out on the long-wave circuit, as Burke was 
completely out of hearing of TBS. 

“He answered up with a cheery ‘Aye, aye!’ and very shortly reported 
that he was heading south. It was a most welcome sight to see him come 
with all seven destroyers.” 

With the return of the destroyers, Admiral Merrill ordered the retire- 
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mentj assigning the glaxton to take the crippled foote in tow, with 
AUSBURNE and THATCHER as escoits. 

The Battle of Augusta Bay had been a resounding victory for Task 
Force 39* Physically exhausted after a long period of continuous opera- 
tions, the men had fought a hard battle that in its complexities was the 
equal of any naval engagement the United States Navy had ever fought. 
In pitch darkness, Admiral MerriU had handled his formation of cruisers 
with extraordinary skill, performing evolutions that had all the snap of a 
peacetime exercise. And it had paid off. By defeating and turning back 
Admiral Omori’s force he undoubtedly had saved the Bougainville land- 
ing force from disaster, all for the cost of one destroyer that would fight 
again and minor damage to other vessels. The Japs could scratch one 
light cruiser, sendai, one destroyer, hatsukaze, send to the repair shop 
the heavy cruisers haguro and myoko, the destroyers shiratsuyu and 

SAMmARE. 

But as the task force steamed southeastward, heading for Purvis Bay 
and overdue rest, the lookouts scanned the skies for the enemy planes that 
no doubt would come. 

And they were right. Conditions were perfect for air operations. The 
sky was clear, with a few scattered cumulus clouds, and visibility was 
excellent. The sea was calm, and there were no friendly rain squalls to 
hide in. Weary gun crews cleared the decks of empty shell casings, and 
ammunition carriers brought fresh supplies from the dwindling stock to 
store in the ready boxes. 

It was almost eight o’clock in the morning when the first alarm came. 
A spot on the radar screens grew until it could be identified as a large 
flock of bogies heading for them from the direction of Rabaul. 

Admiral Merrill had requested air coverage from the transports 
fighter director at Empress Augusta Bay, and just as the enemy planes 
arrived so too did ours ; but they were just four P-3 8s — “A small number 
for the work ahead,” as Admiral Merrill remarked. 

The crippled foote and her escorts were about 10 miles astern of 
the cruisers and their destroyers when the attack developed, but for some 
strange reason the Japanese passed up the chance for easy game and 
came screaming on toward the cruisers, which were promptly starting 
evasive maneuvers to bring their antiaircraft guns to bear and present as 
difficult a target as possible. 

There were between sixty and seventy Japanese planes, Val dive 
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bombers and Betty bombers covered by fighters, that came in to the 
attack. In all, the action lasted only seven minutes, but in the words of 
the official report, “The scene was one of organized hell, in which it was 
impossible to speak, hear, or even think. As the ships passed the first 90° 
of their turn in excellent formation, the air seemed completely filled with 
bursting shrapnel and, to our great glee, enemy planes in a severe state 
of disrepair.” 

How many planes were shot down will probably never be known. The 
MONTPELIER, which claimed five planes down for sure and two more prob- 
ables, scored one direct hit with a 6-inch projectile that tore the plane 
to pieces in mid-air. The Cleveland claimed seven, with two pulverized 
by 5-inch bursts. She saw four Japanese aviators bail out and open para- 
chutes, one of whom drifted down through the 20-mm. fire to a fall within 
a hundred yards of the cruiser. The Columbia claimed four for sure and 
three more probables, while the Denver maintains she got two for sure 
and one possible. The destroyers did their bit too, but the firing was so 
general that individual corroboration was virtually impossible. 

Anyway, by 8:12, when the scattered remnants of the Japanese were 
attempting to re-form and retire, the waters around our ships were littered 
with the remains of at least twenty bombers. 

And all that the Japanese had achieved was to demolish the Mont- 
pelier’s starboard aircraft catapult! 

Now, at least, thought the men of Task Force 39, we can head for 
Purvis Bay and get a little . . . just a little . . . shuteye I 

No. 

They were 30 miles southeast of the Treasury Islands when the dis- 
patch came in. “Return to Empress Augusta Bay and cover the unloading, 
of the transports and their subsequent withdrawal to Guadalcanal.” 

Wearily the cruisers and the stanly and dyson reversed course. The 
SPENCE and converse were ordered on for battle repairs at Tulagi. 

So low on fuel and ammunition that it could hardly fight another 
action, everyone was cheered by the news that the transports had left the 
bay at three that afternoon. There would be that much less time for 
coverage. 

By dark the cruisers had joined up with the transports, and the slow 
and fortunately uneventful trip back to Purvis was started. Steaming for 
a night and a day, the gruelling operations were completed in midafter- 
noon of November 3. 
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Let us call on the defeated admiral for an evaluation. 

‘‘When considered with the other actions of this campaign it appeared 
to me to be the climax of your advance up the Solomon Islands,” Admiral 
Omori now testifies. “After the battle you were able to establish bases in 
Bougainville which permitted you to maintain constant air assault on 
Rabaul, which prevented us from providing support and air cover to our 
bases on New Guinea and New Britain.” 

The campaign for the Solomons was now virtually ended, as the 
Bougainville operation drove to swift completion. The top of the Solo- 
mons ladder had been reached, to employ one Japanese metaphor, and 
the fork of the road had been followed to its juncture with the main high- 
way to Japan, to recall another of Tokyo’s figures of speech. 

New Guinea was outflanked. With the spring General MacArthur 
could begin his leapfrog operations northwestward, which would land 
him in the Philippines before Tip Merrill could toast his first anniversary 
of Empress Augusta Bay. 

The first phase of the war in the Pacific, the defensive,^ had ended 
in the Battle of the Coral Sea, May 7-8, 1942. Now the second phase — 
the “defensive-offensive,” by Fleet Admiral King’s definition — ^was com- 
pleted, eighteen months later. The third and last phase was about to 
begin, the campaign for the Gilbert and Marshall islands, which would 
inaugurate the Big Offensive — a twenty months’ job, although none be- 
lieved it could be accomplished in so short a time. But that is the story 
for another volume. 

While all this bitter fighting had been going on in steaming jungle, 
on tropic seas and in the humidity-saturated air of the equatorial Pacific, 
another campaign was being conducted in the chill fogs and snows of the 
Far North, to drive the Japanese from their solitary conquest east of the 
International Date Line. 

Let us go back a while to June, 1942, when the jubilation over the 
victory at Midway was but slightly dampened by the news that the Japa- 
nese had occupied Alaskan territory — ^American territory, for all the fact 
it was closer, by less than half the distance, to Siberia. 

" See BATTLE REPORT, Vol. I, Pearl Harbor to the Coral Sea. 
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Chapter Fifteen 


Dutch Harbor 

I 

O NE place where a straight line is definitely not the shortest mathe- 
matical distance between two points is on the familiar flat (Mer- 
cator projection) map. 

Navigators have long known that, but to most persons — ^including 
thousands who entered the Navy from civilian life during the war — the 
world's geography is still the distorted picture of the atlases, which show 
Alaska to be half the size of the whole United States, and Greenland 
larger than South America. 

During the war, and since, people learned from newspaper charts 
and just plain reiteration of the fact, that a bee line between Tokyo and 
Chicago, say, does not “^cross’’ the Pacific at all. It skirts the northwestern 
shores of that ocean and crosses the Bering Sea just north of, and gener- 
ally following the line of, the Aleutian Islands. 

The late General ‘‘Billy" Mitchell, archevangelist of air power, first 
popularized the 'knowledge that Alaska is the gateway between North 
America and Asia. Tourists and commercial travelers, embarking at 
Seattle for the Orient, had had practical evidence of that long before the 
airplane was invented, because (and almost always to their surprise) 
they found their ship in sight of the Aleutians midway on the voyage. 
They wondered why the captain had gone out of his way to the “Far 
North,” until the worthy skipper, with the simple instrument of a piece 
of string and a globe, demonstrated to them that he was taking the 
shortest route to Yokohama. 

Be all that as it may, both sides knew that in a war between Japan 
and the United States, Alaska and its long parade of Aleutian Islands 
would be a combat area. Both sides knew they had a common enemy — 
the weather, the worst weather on earth. Here the warm Japanese Cur- 
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rent, Oriental counterpart of the Gulf Stream, meets the arctic waters 
and breeds such storms and fogs as nowhere else afflict man’s constant 
efforts to master the elements. An aviator caught in a fog-clotted “willi- 
waw” knew how it felt to be a fly trapped in a chum. 

Weather is still master of the short cut between Orient and Occident. 
The Aleutian route to Siberia, China, Japan and the Philippines is still 
no tourists’ aerial speedway ; it is more a no man’s land under constant 
bombardment by Boreas. But it is a route, by sea or by air, and in a war 
human beings take chances they normally eschew for sake of comfort, 
safety and longevity. 

Alaska and the Aleutians are American territory, bought from Russia 
for $7,200,000 in 1867, and except for those living in or having business 
with Alaska, most Americans forgot that fact until the Administration 
tried to transplant impoverished Dust Bowl farmers thither in the mid- 
1 930’s. That the same Japanese Current which makes navigation so dif- 
ficult also provides the mild humidity which produced five-foot stalks of 
rhubarb and cabbages which make the seed-catalogue artists’ efforts look 
like Brussels sprouts, was learned anew in the political debate over the 
Matanuska project. There were Japanese farmers in Alaska, and the 
Japanese fishers and sealers, of course, knew Alaska’s waters better than 
the Sea of Japan. 

Anyhow, with the threat of war, it was necessary for the United 
States to prepare to defend Alaska, because it was inevitable that Japan 
would attack it. Japan, by every compulsion of offensive or defensive 
war, had to place herself athwart that short cut, either to prevent the 
United States from employing it against her or to prepare a springboard 
for an attack on continental North America. 

Japan attacked as soon after Pearl Harbor as the weather made it 
feasible. And, in so doing, they performed what might ironically be 
termed two services for the United States : First, the Aleutian occupation 
put it squarely up to the Joint Chiefs of Staff how the war against Japan 
was to be fought ; all the pieces were now on the chess board. Secondly, 
on the political level, it confirmed the authority of the Joint Chiefs, when 
they stood firm against sentiment-inspired public pressure to “drive the 
invader from American soil.” 
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2 

The fog was thick, tangible. It eddied across the flight deck of the 
RYU JO and pearls of it clustered on the visor of the Japanese officer 
leaning against the windbreak of the admiraFs bridge. 

Rear Admiral Kakuji Kakuda, commander of the Japanese Second 
Task Force of the Northeastern Fleet, drew the collar of his coat closer 
around his neck. The chill dankness had penetrated even to his stomach, 
but the feeling there was of the fog ; of the lack of visibility that to a 
seaman is worse than physical discomfort. Ahead of him, if all was well, 
were the three destroyers of his task force: the oshio, oboro and 
AKEBONO, while following in the wake of his flagship was the other air- 
craft carrier, junto, and astern of her the cruisers takao, maya and the 
oiler TEIYO maru. 

The admiral hated the fog, but he welcomed it too. He hated it for 
the added responsibility it threw on him and the dissimilarity of this June 
day of 1942 to that which his family at home must be having. But he 
welcomed it for the security it gave from prying American eyes. Back in 
Hokkaido, when the last-minute plans had been formulated, the presence 
of expected fog was a decided factor. His task force, and the occupying 
force of the light cruiser abukuma, the 21st Destroyer Division, the trans- 
port kinugasa maru, with the seaplane tender kimikawa and minelayer 
KOGANE MARU, which headed with him through the north Pacific waters, 
werd protagonists in the most ambitious plan of Japan in the war. A plan 
which when successful would forge a band of protection that the Ameri- 
cans would never break around the increasing Empire of Japan. 

To the south. Admiral Yamamoto’s forces were steaming toward the 
American outpost of Midway. This was to be the main thrust — ^Admiral 
Kakuda’s task force was a form of feint ; though actually it had more sig- 
nificance than a thrust to divert American concentration on the Hawaiian 
area. His occupation forces, a battalion of Army troops aboard the kinu- 
gasa MARU, were scheduled to land on the barren island of Adak, while 
the air groups would keep the Americans occupied with an air assault on 
Dutch Harbor. 

The admiral ran his hand across the peak of his cap, clearing the 
droplets. Then he looked at his watch. It was a quarter to nine. 

Kakuda would make landfall in the Aleutians. He would make the 
bombing as planned. But the objective of the troops would not be Adak. 
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It would be quite a few days before the landing would take place; and 
then it would be on Attu, 500 miles westward — 500 miles nearer Japan. 

For when Admiral Yamamoto was to get his long-desired decisive 
naval engagement with the American fleet, the decision would turn out 
differently than he hoped. 

And frenzied Tokyo, its plans furiously awry, would send contradic- 
tory orders : the Aleutian occupation is canceled ; return to Japan after 
rendezvous with the remnants of the Midway force ; rendezvous is can- 
celled, return independently; the Aleutian occupation is to proceed. 
Change Adak for Attu . . . 

That would be later. Today the carriers, cruisers and destroyers, 
followed by the plodding oiler, steamed slowly through the mists toward 
Dutch Harbor. 


3 

As the Japanese sailed through the fog-covered waters of the Northern 
Pacific, the whole stretch of coast from Nome to Seattle was in a con- 
dition of continuous alert. Rear Admiral Robert A. Theobald, command- 
ing all Army, Navy and Canadian forces in the Aleutian-Alaskan theater, 
with less forces than there had been in the Philippines at the outbreak of 
war, was baiting a trap that was built of the best material he had. But 
he had little in numbers with which to defend his wide area, for the avail- 
able forces in the Pacific were being concentrated to throw back the main 
Japanese thrust at Midway. 

In numbers, the American task force consisted of only 52 ships and 
169 planes. Its strength lay in five cruisers — ^two heavies and three light ; 
the remainder were eleven destroyers, six submarines, two destroyer sea- 
plane tenders, one gunboat, one minesweeper, two oilers, ten Coast Guard 
vessels, and fourteen district patrol craft. The planes, mostly Army types, 
consisted of 94 fighters, 7 four-engined bombers, 42 two-motored bomb- 
ers, 23 .patrol bombers, and 3 scouts. 

The 23 patrol bombers were PBYs of Patrol Wing Four. 

The long, wearying searches started from Cold Bay and Dutch Har- 
bor, where Captain William N, Updegraff commanded the Naval Air 
Station. The Catalinas had no rest. Flying through the night, probing the 
fog with radar, they searched from evening until morning; the planes 
were immediately reser\dced and sent aloft again before their engines 
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cooled. Relief crews took the planes to remote dispersal points from which 
the night search would start all over again. 

There were not enough spare crews to go around, so it was the usual 
rather than the unusual for pilots and crews to remain with their planes 
. for two or three days without returning to base except for refueling. 

Patwing Four was an experienced outfit. The men who flew the planes 
on patrol had the worst weather in the world with which to contend. With 
reason the Indians called the Aleutians the ^‘Birthplace of Bad Weather.’’ 
The volcanic islands that stretch out from the chin of Alaska like a car- 
toonist’s drawing of Uncle Sam’s whiskers make a sievelike barrier be- 
tween the ice-cold waters of the Bering Sea, drifting southward from the 
polar icecap and the warm northwestward trending Japanese Current. 
The result is fog and the famous, or infamous, wiUiwaws. These are fierce 
local storms, unique to the area, that rise with sudden fury, taxing the 
anenometers to measure the velocity of the freakish wind. 

In other parts of the world winds are phenomena that dispel fog, but 
in the tumult of a wflliwaw sailing men have reported a succession of 
rain, snow, sleet and fog, aU driven at speeds of more than a hundred 
miles an hour. The capricious winds howl in one direction, then promptly 
reverse and scream back. 

As though such winds, fogs and sudden storms were not enough, the 
Aleutian rocks are fiUed with magnetic ores that crazily spin the compass 
needles of ships and planes. And because high- and low-pressure areas 
follow each other in rapid succession, a plane’s altimeter, which registers 
the plane’s height above sea level by barometric pressure, cannot be 
trusted. At one minute the gauge may say the plane was wipging mile- 
high in the air, the next it may declare the plane to be beneath the waves, 
where the ancient S-boats were having their own troubles ! As Lieutenant 
Commander Vincent A. Sissler, who left the sailfish in the Southwest 
Pacific to take command of the S-28 on one of the later patrols down the 
Aleutian chain, said: 

“Operating up there, as far as I was concerned, was something com- 
pletely different. Navigation, for one thing, was most unsatisfactory. There 
were seldom any sights to take — ^no stars, maybe a sunline once a day — 
for celestial navigation. Most position keeping was done by taldng sound- 
ings with a fathometer. 

“There was a continual fog, plus mountainous seas and cold weather, 
which for an S-boat was sometimes almost more than one could tolerate. 
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There were times when I felt we had all been sissies complaining about 
conditions down in the Southwest Pacific. Because^ up there, a patrol was 
considered successful, by men and officers, if the boat got out and 
came back. 

“One bad feature about submerged operations in those waters was 
the vast amount of hull ‘sweating’ that occurred. The warmth of the 
submerged boat against the cold sea caused a continual rain or condensa- 
tion . . , regardless of the precautions taken, mattresses, blankets, sheets, 
and everything became soggy, wet and damp. 

“The habitability of S-boats in northern waters was terrible, and I 
take off my hat to the men who stood their watches up there. As a rule, 
it took half an hour for a man to dress before going on the bridge for his 
watch. This usually consisted of starting from scratch by putting on heavy 
woolen underwear, followed by a heavy woolen hunting shirt, plus two 
pairs of woolen submarine trousers, plus three pairs of heavy wool socks, 
a pair of aviator’s fleece-lined boots and large flexible rubber boots over 
those. Then, on top of all this, he put a sponge-rubber-lined pair of 
trousers, and, after the trousers were on, more sweaters would go on over 
the shirt, then to cover all, a sponge-lined parka. By the time this costume 
was on, plus gloves, and the man was on the bridge, he could hardly 
move. He then had the question of which was wiser, to spend all the watch 
period ducking successive waves as they came over and wondering just 
when you were going to catch one, or get wet right at the beginning and 
have it over with. 

“It was also necessary to lash lookouts, the officer of the deck, and 
the quartei^master to the bridge to keep them from being bashed around 
by the waves that rolled over the boat. It’s amazing that all hands didn’t 
have severe colds and pneumonia, but health in general was excellent. 
The big problem turned out to be teeth. They decayed quickly for lack 
of calcium. Calcium pills soon became standard issue as did sun lamps. 
Without them, men soon developed a green, washed-out appearance.” 

It was against such a natural enemy that our planes and ships had 
to fight in their everyday routine. Maybe it was not so baffling to the 
Japanese, whose sealing and salmon boats were ever adjuncts to the 
Imperial Navy. 

The day the Japs came winging in over Dutch Harbor was relatively 
clear. There was murk beyond Priest Rock, but for the Aleutians it was 
a comparatively fine day. In the harbor were the two old destroyers, king 
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(Lieutenant Commander Kenneth M. Gentry) and talbot (Lieutenant 
Commander Edward A. McFall), the destroyer seaplane tender gillis 
(Lieutenant Commander Norman F. Garton) , the submarine S-27 (Lieu- 
tenant H. L. Jukes), the Coast Guard cutter onondaga (Lieutenant 
Commander S. P. Mehlman) and the Army transports president fill- 
more and MORLEN. 

One hundred and eighty miles away on the morning of June 3 the 
RYUjo and junyo turned into the wind as the leaden-colored sky glim- 
mered with the first light of dawn, and started to launch their planes. 
There were low clouds and fog where the Japanese were, and the thirty- 
six bombers escorted by twenty-nine Zeros — one of the latter had crashed 
at take off — ^found even worse weather en route to their target. 

At quarter before six the first enemy plane was seen by the ground 
defense forces. The American outpost had been at general quarters, man- 
ning battle stations, as was the routine at dawn. The first ‘‘meat-ball” 
was followed by a second and a third, until a whole squadron flew in on 
a run through the rocky passageway into the harbor. 

There was doubt as to the identity of the planes. A few days earlier 
a flight of Army P-40s en route to their secret airfield on Umnak had 
winged in over the mountains and buzzed the harbor. The haze had con- 
cealed the American insignia, and the heavily manned defenses were 
about to let go with all they had when somebody saw the blue-rimmed 
star and shouted the order to withhold fire. 

So, today, everyone assumed that the planes were again Army, but 
a chief petty officer caught a glimpse of a wing insignia as the Zero was 
entering a strafing attack. 

“They’re Japs; they’re the goddam Japs!” he shouted, his voice ring- 
ing through the silently expectant AA stations. 

In the harbor. Lieutenant Commander Norman L. Garton, on the 
bridge of his seaplane tender gillis, recognized the visitors for what they 
were at the same time the chief ashore had. At once the “Commence 
Firing !” order brought one of the first sounds of a belligerent welcome to 
the Japs. 

Five minutes after the Zeros made their one run across the station 
and flew off to the northward, a first flight of four bombers came in view 
from the southwest. Steadying on their run, they dropped sixteen bombs, 
all but two falling true on their target, the sprawling but congested center 
of Fort Mears. 
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The white frame buildings of the barracks area erupted in a cloud of 
fire and smoke ; twenty-five men were instantly killed and the same num- 
ber injured. 

Two more waves of three bombers each ended the first attack on 
Dutch Harbor. The second overshot Fort Means and did no damage, but 
the third, aiming at the wooden oil tanks that had been a landmark of 
Dutch Harbor for years, missed the tanks but hit a firewatcher’s pillbox 
and an Army truck. 

The GiLLis was under way with the other ships as the first Jap 
bombers dotted the sky. The president eillmore had upped her hook, 
and Lieutenant Commander Garton (from long force of habit as a de- 
stroyer man) took the large vessel under his wing and began to run 
interference through the channel beyond Priest Rock, shooting as he went. 

The foresight of the captain of the fillmore paid off. His ship 
carried a full load of ammunition and antiaircraft ordnance. Sometime 
on his way north he had ordered guns from the cargo set up on deck and 
ammunition broken out until the vessel looked like an aroused porcupine. 
These guns, as the commander of the Naval Air Station said in his report, 
*Vere served with such rapidity that the fillmore appeared to be (and 
was reported) on fire/" 

All the planes that attacked Dutch Harbor that morning were from 
the RYUjo. The junyo’s planes had had to turn back because of the 
weather. None of our fighters from Fort Glenn, 65 miles away, was able 
to intercept, so with the absence of American fighters the Zeros looked 
for planes on the ground to strafe. 

They found a Catalina. 

Lieutenant (jg) Jack F. Litsey of Squadron 41 was preparing to take 
off on the mail run out of Dutch Harbor. He had just eased his PBY 
down from the apron and started lumberingly on his course for the take- 
off run when the attack started. The Jap guns chattered and the Catalina 
began to bum. Litsey turned around and headed back for the ramp on 
shore. 

‘The strafing killed two crew members and left two wounded,” 
Ensign Stanley C. Eland, who was aboard the plane, said. ‘T was one of 
the men clipped ; it was nothing very much.” He was hit in the ankle. 

“A radioman was shot through the hand. His hand was resting on 
another man’s back, and the bullet passed through his hand and killed 
the man underneath. 
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“Another man jumped from the plane to try and swim ashore. He 
was drowned. The navigator was trying to make an entry in the log, and 
another bullet from the spray of Jap fire knocked the logbook out of his 
hands. He was uninjured.” 

After Litsey had run his ship to the beach, put out the fire and taken 
care of the dead and wounded, he counted the bullet holes. Thirty-eight 
perforations in one wing told of the destructive concentration of fire from 
the Jap guns. 

The reactions ashore were for the most part disciplined. Army and 
Navy alike responding like veterans to their first taste of enemy fire. As 
the attack commenced, one of the newer VP 41 pilots, Ensign “Tex” 
Smyer, who had just arrived in Dutch Harbor by ship, was seen racing 
up the mountain toward an antiaircraft gun emplacement. He was 
making headway despite the hobble effect of his trousers, which he was 
trying to pull on over his pajamas. At the same time he crammed the last 
of his breakfast into his mouth. 

The Japanese, by accident or design, all disappeared over the flanking 
mountain toward Cape Cheerful, to the north. One of the Zeros tried to 
make an emergency landing on a muskeg flat on the other side of the 
island, ground-looped and broke the pilot’s neck. The plane was rela- 
tively undamaged. 

If the remainder thought that by heading north they would lead the 
American searching planes astray over the Bering Sea, they failed, for 
the carriers and their escorts had been caught in the observer’s net of 
scouting PBYs cast to the southwest by Captain Updegraff. 

When the word came that Dutch Harbor was under attack, the PBYs 
were already searching the sky and sea on assigned sectors. For the first 
time in their long months in the Aleutians, the pilots knew that they had 
a definite target: Jap carriers. They began threading through every hole 
in the sky, spiraling through cloud-bank fissures, reaching into the mist 
for contact with the enemy. Lieutenant Commander Paul F. Foley, com- 
mander of Patrol Squadron 41, had given them new orders just an hour 
after the Japanese struck: “Carry out your scouting plan to the limits of 
your fuel.” 

This message reached Lieutenant Lucius D. Campbell as his PBY 
lay in a hidden cove along the shore of Umnak Island. The crew had 
heard the Dutch Harbor radio crackle out: “We are under attack . . .” 

Campbell waited for further instructions. His gas tanks held only 
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800 gallons of gasoline. He had landed to refuel when the order came. 
It left him no time to take gasoline from the cache on the shore of the 
cove, no time to pump slowly by hand the 800 additional gallons he 
needed for full flight time over the sea, Campbell thought a moment and 
made his decision. The big flying boat moved in increasing speed over 
the water in its take-off run. 

The enemy bombers had been observed winging southward in forma- 
tion. It was rightly presumed that the Jap carrier force was skirting the 
southern fringe of the chain. 

Campbell brought his big plane up slowly and settled on a southerly 
coulee. He nervously began to watch the dropping needle on the gas 
gauge. In a fog-filled void, gasoline might make the difference between 
life and death, even without assistance from the Japs. It is tricky business 
trying to land a dead plane. Below him the gray waves rolled regularly ; 
soot-gray clouds swirled just above. 

Campbell clung to the cloud cover — a PBY’s only protection. He was 
still on his course south when one of the crew saw one of the maya^s 
scout biplanes. 

“I thought he probably was scouting for the carrier force,” reported 
Campbell, ‘‘so I dipped a little deeper into the clouds, like a little boy 
pulling the covers over his head, and kept on course.” 

It was then that Campbell asked for a new check of the gasoline 
tanks. The spare tanks sucked air. The Catalina had just forty gallons 
and no more. 

“I asked the navigator how much farther we could go on forty 
gallons,” he said, “and I received the answer I already knew.” 

“A hundred miles,” replied Ensign George Thelen, the navigator. 

“We continued searching back and forth in the fog as the minutes 
ticked away. I allowed just enough time to burn the forty gallons . . 

The PBY bumbled back and forth, meeting snow squalls and long, 
rutted stretches of rough air. Finally Campbell turned back and set a 
kittycomer course for Umnak. Everybody listened for the engines to gasp 
for breath on air. Then the Japs found them. 

“We had been on our homing course only a couple of minutes when 
two small float-type planes appeared on our starboard quarter. I knew 
we were very near the Japs then, because these were catapult observa- 
tion planes.” 

One of the Japs swooshed down and threw a long chain of hot lead 
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across the PBY’s bow. The other followed with an equally unsuccessful 
pass. 

CampbelFs radio sparkled out the message to Dutch Harbor briefly. 
Then the pilot was “preoccupied/’ as he put it later. The enemy swept 
around and came in from the stern. This time the bullets found the Cata- 
lina. Campbell pulled into a cloud bank. 

By dead reckoning the navigator estimated that they were still 80 
miles from Umnak. When Campbell started back there were only about 
two minutes of fuel left. Something was going to happen very soon. 

The PBY broke into a chimney of clear air and Campbell looked 
down. He counted two carriers and a circling brood of cruisers and 
destroyers. Once again the radio began crackling out a message. 

His appearance through the clouds brought a flowering burst of 
antiaircraft fire. 

“I knew I had something/’ Campbell said. “But I saw a plane and 
we ducked into the clouds ; I waited a minute before I dropped down for 
a better view of the fleet. 

“I was so engrossed in those ships down below I didn’t see the Jap 
Zero. It came from above, and we heard the yammering of its guns before 
we saw the plane. It lasted only a moment, but he gave us everything 
he had.” 

The Jap laced the PBY with a fretwork of holes. The last of the 
gasoline was dribbling through the sieve of the wing tanks. An aileron 
fluttered. Bullets clipped the rudder controls, and a lucky cannon shot 
pulverized the starboard wing strut. One of the machine-gun slugs plowed 
deep into the leg of E. T. Gillis, a gunner. 

“It was a bad moment when I found we had no rudder control,” 
Campbell continued. “Gingerly I began to ‘feel’ with the aileron. There 
was still control left. I found that the ship would still turn if I Ijanked 
and skidded her in the direction we wanted to go.” 

It was snowing now ; visibility was nil. An added danger loomed : the 
wings began icing. The crew waited for the last splutter of the engines. 
The radio had been badly damaged ; Campbell could no longer talk to 
Operations at Dutch Harbor. 

“All I wanted was a place to sit her down,” said Campbell. Then 
the report came: 

“Air through the flow meters,” a machinist’s mate said dully. No one 
spoke. Then the gas was gone. 
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Only the wind whined as Campbell began to push the nose of the 
plane down to get speed from the gliding PBY. The crew felt the plane 
lurch and fishtail as the pilot let her down through the snow. Then the 
waves appeared, rushing up to meet them. Everyone braced for the crash. 

‘T never made a better landing in my life/’ modestly concluded 
Campbell. The PBY settled on the water and squashed in a flurry of 
white spray. 'We skidded all the way down, and the wind righted us just 
before we hit the water.” 

The first thing the radioman did was to tinker with his transmitter. 
He got the set working again for a brief few minutes ; enough for an 
amplifying report on the Jap fleet to get through to Dutch Harbor. 

The crew began to cork the bullet holes in the hull, using absorbent 
cotton supplied for plugging ears during battle, rags, and the stuffing 
from life jackets. When another cruising PBY appeared over the edge 
of the sea and failed to spot Campbell’s smoke bomb, no one spoke. Then 
another PBY broke through the overcast and bee-lined for them. 

“That fellow gave our position to a Coast Guard patrol vessel. He 
was afraid to land because he had a full load of gasoline. But he dropped 
us a message in a paper sack. It hit squarely on top of the fuselage — ^never 
even got wet. 

“We had been in the water about three hours when the Co^st Guard 
arrived. We tried to tow our plane, but the swells had come up and she 
yawed on the end of the line. We had to sink her.”' 

Campbell’s part in trailing the Jap carrier force was later acknowl- 
edged officially when he received the Navy Cross “for extraordinary 
heroism and meritorious devotion to duty in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United States Naval Service . . His two short mes- 
sages reporting the location and composition of the enemy were the only 
word of the Japs the defenders had on that first day of the Aleutian attack. 

The weather was in conspiracy against the PBYs’ search for the 
Japanese. It thickened up with snow and fog and haze. The entire sector 
was combed back and forth, but neither visual nor radar contact was 
made. The Japanese attacked Dutch Harbor a second time before our 
airmen found the carriers. 

Lieutenant Commander Foley described the flying conditions. They 
were typically Aleutian. 

“The planes were landing in heavy fog at Umnak,” he said. “One 
ship, heard overhead, made an approach and slid down through the soup 
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to the runway. The man observing the landing from the end of the run- 
way couldn’t see enough to enable him to tell what kind of a plane had 
come in. All he saw was a ghostly shadow swishing down in the murk. 
The pilot, Ensign John F. Herron, brought the plane in safely and coolly 
walked into the operations hut to ask if he might have a cup of coffee.” 

The search for the Japanese continued all night. One of the pilots 
was Lieutenant Marshall C, Freerks. He made the first fully complete 
official report of the enemy task force, early in the morning of June 4. 

Freerks had been groping through the fog all night long, crisscrossing 
the area south of Umnak in an exhausting, dreary search. It was with 
some pleasure that the crew looked forward to at least a few hours’ sleep. 
Even on his homeward course, Freerks still ducked into every hole in the 
sky. When he at last saw the enemy, any doubt as to identity was promptly 
dissipated by the bright spots of tracer fire arcing up his Catalina. 

‘T crawled into a cloud and watched,” he said. “Made my report, 
then asked the base for some relief as my gasoline supply was very low.” 

He correctly identified the enemy, sending all the necessary data — 
course, speed, weather data and position. 

“I kept ducking in and out of the clouds,” said Freerks, “expecting 
every instant that they would club me out of the sky with AA fire. Every 
time I showed my nose over the edge of a cloud, they pitched everything 
they had at me. The whole sky was a blossoming flowerbed of ack-ack. 
We kept expecting that they would send up their fighters, but either they 
had none aboard or we didn’t see them when they came up. . . .” 

For twenty minutes Freerks’s plane, already aloft for thirteen houi^, 
shadowed the Japanese, and then heeding his gasoline gauge headed for 
base. Lieutenant Charles E. (“Cy”) Perkins’s PBY took over the vigil. 

Perkins’s Catalina had been hand-loaded with an aerial torpedo, 
jury-rigged beneath the wing. He even overloaded his plane by carrying 
two extra bombs. His job was to shadow, not to attack, but when — after 
two hours — ^word came from Operations that Lieutenant (jg) Gene 
Stockstill was on his way to relieve in the watching, Perkins decided to 
unload his explosive cargo. 

The lumbering PBY circled and swooped down toward the enemy- 
Flak began to rock the ship. The sheltering clouds were gone. A Jap shell 
:lipped the gas and oil lines of one engine, and Perkins felt Ms ship slue 
n the air away from the carrier. He dropped his torpedo and then con- 
centrated on getting away. 
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The torpedo did not hit^ but it was a good try. Jettisoning the bombs 
and a good portion of his gasoline to lighten the damaged PBY, he limped 
back to base on one engine. 

Something happened to Stockstill. He reported himself on course 
toward the last position Perkins gave for the Jap fleet, but was never 
heard from again. His squadron skipper, Lieutenant Commander Russell, 
called Stockstill an ^‘unsung hero.” 

‘^Apparently he ran into the same situation that Campbell had en- 
countered,” Russell said. “He probably ran short of cloud cover and the 
Zeros raked him down out of the sky. . . 

The lack of equipment, the overabundance of bad weather, and insuf- 
ficient base facilities were the main reason for the long delay in getting 
planes out to attack the Japanese striking force. 

“Most of the PBYs were on search when Freerks made the first con- 
tact,” said Lieutenant Commander Foley. “It took some time to get them 
back to the base for refueling. We had to change their armament from 
depth charges to torpedoes. But the field where we had to work was only 
three weeks old and had no equipment. The wing of a PBY is 12 to 14 
feet oflF the ground. We had to jury-rig every torpedo. It took several 
hours to arm six or seven Catalinas, and they didn’t get off until so late 
that fog and darkness hindered their attack. That afternoon, with greater 
wind to launch their planes, the Japs attacked Dutch Harbor a second 
time.” 

Commander Masataka Okumiya, who was air officer on the Japanese 
admiral’s staff, remembers the attack. 

“It was about 1100, Tokyo time,” he says, “when the second attack 
against Dutch Harbor was launched. Because of the poor weather only 
our best pilots were ordered away. Two hours before, two torpedo bomb- 
ers from the ryujo had made a weather reconnaissance of Dutch Harbor, 
and reported that the weather there was not good but better than the 
preceding day. 

“Only one wave was launched, consisting of fifteen fighters — six from 
the RYUJO and nine from the junyo — eleven bombers from the junyo 
and six of the ryujo^’s torpedo planes. All planes reached the target but 
reported that en route ‘they dodged considerable cloud masses. No Ameri- 
can fighters were encountered at the target so our fighters strafed ground 
targets. The bombers and torpedo planes bombed the aircraft hangar, oil 
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tanks, one transport alongside a pier, and warehouses. Photographs 
showed a large fire, believed to be the hangar burning.’" 

Dutch Harbor had early warning of the attack. The Army’s observa- 
tion post at Fisherman’s Point saw the Japanese in three flights heading 
in at ten minutes to six on the evening of June 4. Ten minutes later the 
Zeros in the van dipped down to low level and strafed the Naval Air 
Station. Then as suddenly as they had come they were gone. 

The Zeros were followed by the junyo’s eleven bombers. These 
planes peeled off, staying clear of the heavy antiaircraft fire, and began 
dive-bombing runs. One of them singled out the wooden oil tanks which 
had escaped destruction on the first raid. The Japanese pilot angled down 
in a 40-degree glide and plumped his bomb from an altitude of about 
1,500 feet to find his mark. Another chose the brand-new plane hangar 
and seaplane ramp. Still another headed for what he — and Commander 
Okumiya — ^thought was a transport but was, in reality, the old coastwise 
steamer northwestern, which was tied up to the dock as a combination 
laundry and floating barracks for the civilian workers. The north- 
western gave an illusion of distress ; she smoked violently and sank. But 
she settled only a few feet to the bottom at her moorings, and presently 
was doing business as usual from the firmer foundation. 

The construction company suffered the loss of its office, equipment 
and a warehouse. The hanger was demolished by a direct hit. 

The RYUjc’s torpedo bombers were the last to arrive. Coming in from 
the northeast, three of their bombs exploded harmlessly in the water of 
the harbor, while more hit the Alaskan hillside. One struck a 20-mm. gun 
emplacement, killing the three-man Marine crew and its officer. 

Army P- 40 s from Umnak Island intercepted the homing Japs, giving 
them a warm and surprising welcome. The attack group from the junyo 
had picked the western end of Unalaska Island as a rallying and rendez- 
vous point before heading back to their carrier. Unalaska being only a 
few miles from the Army’s secretly constructed base on Umnak — about 
which the Japanese knew nothing — ^when they arrived at the stipulated 
point, the presence of about ten American fighters made any rallying out 
of the question. In the ensuing dogfight two Jap fighters and dive bombers 
spiraled down in flames. 

A plodding PBY, piloted by Lieutenant (jg) Robert C. Edrmse, tired 
after its long patrol, was flying a familiar path back to base for more fuel. 
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As he approached Umnak, he suddenly found himself in a kind of no- 
manVland piece of sky between one of the P- 40 s and a Zero. His aston- 
ishing vision of converging tracer fire gave him all the urging he needed 
to find a friendly cloud. 

A similar experience befell Ensign William R. Doerr of Squadron 41. 
When he lined his PBY for the track back to base, south of Umnak, he 
spotted the silver-gray outlines of a Zero. Quickly Doerr elunmated his 
big PBY as a target by ducking into a cloud. He continued on course 
long enough to become curious about what was happening. 

Doerr let his Catalina down gently into the open. His curiosity was 
quickly and surprisingly rewarded. 

Flying almost wing to wing with the American patrol ship was the 
Zero ! 

Apparently the Jap did not see the PBY, although they were so close 
that a wrench could have been thrown from one plane to the other. The 
American gunners sent as many bursts of 50-caliber rattling at the Jap 
as they could, and the Japanese stalled in the air and fell off, trailing 
smoke as it headed toward the sea. 

Doerr, getting back to course, then ran into a formation of the Japa- 
nese bombers. He managed to elude them, but not before a fine line of 
bullet holes drilled across the hull of the PBY. 

A flight of Army B -26 medium bombers had by-passed Umnak en 
route from Cold Bay. The half dozen planes had become separated during 
the 180-mile water-level run from Cold Bay. It was not until pilots picked 
up the shore line of Unalaska that two of them found each other again 
and continued in formation. They roared west until they reached the tip 
of Umnak Island, then they turned toward the bearing of the Japanese 
forced flashed by the PBYs. 

In about ten minutes the two Army fliers burst into a bubble of clear 
weather. Through the scud they saw what they reported as two aircraft 
carriers, three cruisers and three destroyers. Ack-ack left no doubt that 
they were enemy. 

Captain Wayne Thomborough, pilot of one B- 26 , circled over the 
Jap ships, feeling for the best possible approach for a torpedo run. Neither 
Army pilot had ever fired a torpedo before. 

Thomborough came in from the starboard bow of the formation and 
the Japs executed a “ship’s right” movement to present the smallest target 
area for his torpedo. He wasn’t satisfied or quite sure of himself. He 




PLATE LXV— Buka, northernmost Jap base in the Solomons, was a tough nut to crack. Allied 
long-range bombers and surface craft subjected it to terrific bombardments throughout 1 943. 
{above) Navy photo reconnaissance squadrons blueprinted Buka prior to attack. The plane in 
the upper right corner is a Navy PB4Y (Liberator). Buka passage lies at the lower right. 
(below) Under the protection of dense tropical night, U. S. Navy warships slip into Buka 
passage to bombard the strategic air field, shown in the photograph above. 




PLATE LXVI — The landing at Gape Torokina, 
Empress Augusta Bay, marked the beginning 
of the end of Japanese resistance on Bougain- 
ville, largest of the Solomons. These dramatic 
paintings, showing the Marines moving ashore 
on the morning of November i, 1943, were 
made by Lt. William F. Draper, USNR, offi- 
cial Navy combat artist, who himself took part 
in the landings. 

{upper left) Down the cargo nets into waiting 
landing boats goes the first wave of Marines in 
full field equipment. First boats loaded circle 
astern the mother ship until the others are 
loaded, then all must await the scheduled 
moment of invasion. 

{center) Boats away, with the ship barrage 
and Navy bombing planes moving a curtain 
of death just ahead of them. As the day be- 
comes brighter the full panorama opens out: 
the Bay with its guardian islands of Torokina 
and Puruata, the black beach and dense green 
jungle, and, beyond, the active volcano. Mount 
Baganam, trailing its smoke plume to the 
clouds. 

{lower) Hitting the beach. Marines rush 
through a deadly curtain of Jap mortar fire. 
Unlucky Number 5 boat receives a direct hit, 
killing many Marines and Navy crewmen. 
These first waves, despite every protection that 
could be given them by Allied ships and 
planes, suffered heavy casualties, but they 
promptly secured the beachhead, guaranteeing 
the success of the invasion. On November 8, 
Army troops reinforced the Marines, and to- 
gether they took the offensive against Jap 
troops in the interior. 



PLATE Lxvii — Who held Bougainville had the 
key to the great Japanese base at Rabaul, on 
New Britain Island. Rabaul was second only 
to Truk as an enemy operating center for the 
entire South Pacific. Cape Torokina, Empress 
Augusta Bay, was not exactly an ideal landing 
spot, but its defenses were weak, and it was 
situated almost halfway up the west coast of 
the island, permitting simultaneous operations 
in both directions. 

{upper right) Cursing and sweating, Marines 
unload desperately needed ammunition from 
an LCV at the beachhead. The low, swampy 
coast offered no satisfactory close-in anchorage 
for supply ships, and the natives, unlike most 
of their Solomons brethren, inexplicably pre- 
ferred the Japs to the Allies, so they could 
neither be trusted as scouts nor hired as la- 
borers. 

(center) Light moment between battles. Major 
II. L. Tergerson (left), Marine paratrooper 
famed for blasting Japs out of Tulagi caverns, 
shows his Christmas present to Tech. Sgt. 
Milburn McCarthy, Jr., in the Bougainville 
jungle. Neckties were never worn there! 

(lower) Bougainville’s Motor Torpedo Boat 
Squadron adopts a slogan of the Revolutionary 
War hero, who gave the U. S. Navy its first 
traditions of heroism and victory. The four- 
teen miniature Jap flags indicate that the 
squadron upheld the quotation in resounding 
fashion. 
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Bougainville 


me a fast ship 
intend to go in 
s may.” 

-dohn Paul dones 




PLATE Lxvm — ^For sheer dra- 
matic intensity these are 
three of the greatest photo- 
graphs made during World 
War II. Pfc. Philip Sheer, 
USMC, took them when an 
advanced Marine tank patrol 
was ambushed, in the Bou- 
gainville jungle, by Japs using 
the body of a dead U. S. 
Marine as a decoy. 

(left) At the junction of 
Piva and Numa-Numa Trails 
the advance tank set off a 
land mine when it struck a 
jungle vine stretched across 
the trail. Marines of the sec- 
ond tank {right foreground) 
cover the retreat of the first 


tank's crew, but not before 
its commander, ist Lt. Leon 
Stanley has been shot b\ 
snipers. His body can be seen 
beside the tank. The hand of 
the dead Marine, used as a 
decoy, can be seen projecting 
from the underbrush {lower 
left), 

{right) Marine Raider Rob- 
ert Lansley advances to draw 
the fire of Jap snipers, so 
that his comrades might lo- 
cate their nests and permit 
the patrol to go on. Lansley 
drew fire three times with- 
out himself being hit, and the 
Marines quickly wiped out 
the Jap defenders and took 
over their positions. 


{left) A Marine wounded in 
the skirmish receives first aid 
from his buddies as Lansley 
stands guard. A few mo- 
ments later, while examining 
captured enemy equipment, 
a Jap hidden in a dugout 
threw a hand grenade that 
wounded Lansley and five of 
his comrades. Despite his in- 
juries, however, Lansley 
turned his sub-machine gun 
on the Jap and killed him. 
Lansley lost his life in action 
on Guam, July 21, 1944. 




PLATE Lxix — Although beachheads on Bou- 
gainville were secured and held according to 
plan, the conquest of the big island necessi- 
tated much advance patrol work and mop- 
ping-up operations deep in the tropical 
jungle. Casualties were heavier than in any 
operation since Guadalcanal. 


{upper right) As Old Glory floats among 
the palm fronds, members of both the Ma- 
mine Corps and the U. S. Navy attend me- 
morial seivices dedicating a new U. S. mili- 
tary cemetery on Bougainville. 


{center) Bearded, weary Marines, veterans 
of the vicious, dramatic Battle of Cibik’s 
Ridge, November 20-24, 1943, re-enact the 
action with sticks and straws in a jungle 
bivouac. The Ridge was named for Lt. Steve 
Gibik, USAIC, who led a platoon in the 
battle. 


{lower) Seven stars at lunch! Lt. Gen. Mil- 
lard F, Harmon, USA, Maj. Gen. Allen Hall 
Turnage, USMC, and Maj. Gen. Oscar W. 
Griswold, USA, dine at General Turnage’s 
command post, in the Bougainville jungle. 
General Turnage is shooing a fly, not hiding 
from the photographer. {U. S. Marine Corps 



PLATE LXX — The beginning 
of an annoying but strategic 
campaign in the northern 
Pacific area. As a diversion 
to their main attack in the 
Battle of Midway, Jap car- 
rier planes struck at Dutch 
Harbor, the Aleutians, and 
Jap troops later were landed 
at Kiska, thus placing the 
Allies on the defensive in an 
area where they soon ex- 
pected to take the offensive. 

{left) Enemy aerial bombs 
fall harmlessly in the water 
at Dutch Harbor during the 
first phase of the attack, June 
4, 1942. 


{right) A Jap bomber 
scores a direct hit on the 
old coastwise steamer 
NORTHWESTERN, then be- 
ing used as quarters for 
civilian workmen build- 
ing the base. Debris can 
be seen flying through 
the air, as the Army 
transport fillmore suc- 
cessfully maneuvers in the 
harbor to avoid enemy 
strafing and bombs. 


{left) Wooden oil tanks, a 
Dutch Harbor landmark, go 
up in a terrific pillar of fire 
and smoke during the second 
phase of the attack. A Jap 
Zero plumped its bomb on 
them from an altitude of 
1500 feet. This was the most 
spectacular damage of the 
day. 



PLATE Lxxi — Because bad weather pre- 
vented U. S. Army fighters at Fort Glenn, 
65 miles away, from taking off, the attack- 
ing Jap carrier planes at Dutch Harbor 
had little to fear but ground defenses. As 
a result, many of their bombs easily found 
targets. Barracks at Fort Mears, oil tanks, 
a hangar, warehouses, a pier, and planes, 
trucks and other equipment were hit and 
damaged. 

[upper right) U. S. Army truck at Dutch 
Harbor, showing the effect of shrapnel 
from Jap aerial machine-gun strafing. 

[center) Wreckage of the barracks ship 
NORTHWESTERN, burning after a direct 
bomb hit. She settled only a few feet to 
the bottom at her moorings, however, and 
presently was doing business as usual. 

[lower) First installment revenge for 
Dutch Harbor came when long-range 
bombers attacked Jap transports in the 
harbor of Kiska. Here one burns and 
sinks. Others were sunk in subsequent 
Army and Navy aerial raids. 






PLATE Lxxii — The Aleutian 
diversionary raid brought 
one extra dividend for the 
Allies — a new model of a 
Jap Zero fighter practically 
intact. Previous enemy 
planes recovered had either 
been so badly water-damaged 
or smashed that they were of 
little use to Allied techni- 
cians. 

{left) When Jap flyers in the 
first attack on Dutch Plarbor 
disappeared over the flank- 
ing mountains toward Gape 
Cheerful to the north, one 
of them tried an emergency 
landing on a muskeg flat, 
with the result shown. 


(right) End of the trail 
for the Jap pilot of the 
plane shown above* When 
the Zero’s wheels struck 
the soft ground, the plane 
ground-looped, turned 
over, and broke the pilot’s 
neck. The plane was rela- 
tively undamaged. 


(left) Prized trophy of the 
Jap carrier-based attack on 
the Aleutians was this un- 
damaged motor and propel- 
ler of one of the latest and 
fastest Zeros. With other 
parts of the plane, they were 
shipped to the United States, 
reassembled, and flown, 
divulging enemy secrets to 
our experts. Later the plane 
also helped to raise money in 
Allied War Bond drive ex- 
hibitions. 




PLATE Lxxiii — {right) “Let It Snow,” say 
the Seabees at Adak, Alaska, as they put 
into practice their famed war slogan: “The 
difficult we do at once ; the impossible takes 
a little longer!” 

{center) One of the strategic stepping 
stones in the pathway to Japan through the 
Aleutians was Adak, whose main landing 
field at Navy town, is here covered with its 
characteristic mantle of snow. The planes 
are mostly PBY-5AS (Gatalinas). 

{lower) If you are annoyed waiting in a 
warm city cafeteria, just take a look at this 
chow line at Navytown, Adak, where sub- 
freezing temperatures made messkits suit- 
able only for ice cream — which they didn’t 
have! 





( left ) Shot up in a tussle 
with the Japs, this PBY of 
Squadron VP-61 managed to 
return to its base at Adak, a 
miracle of survival consider- 
ing the rough air conditions 
of Aleutian flying. These big 
twin-engine amphibious fly- 
ing boats did a wonderful 
job, whether on patrol, on 
rescue missions, or in slug- 
ging it out with Jap planes 
with their machine guns. 


{right) “Fly-fly” sweep- 
ers, man your brooms ! 
Patrol bombers of the 
famed and daring Pat- 
wing (Patrol Wing) Four 
usually had to be cleared 
of a heavy blanket of snow 
before attempting their 
long, wearying searches 
for the enemy. This PBY 
is being readied for flight 
at Adak. 


PLATE Lxxiv — Why Indians 
call the Aleutians the “Birth- 
place of Bad Weather.” The 
volcanic island chain forms a 
sieve-like barrier between the 
ice-cold Bering Sea and the 
warm Japanese current, and 
the result is almost continu- 
ous fog, and fierce local 
storms called “Williwaws.” 

{left) Once above the muck, 
the peaks of volcanoes pro- 
vide perfect landmarks along 
the Aleutian chain, but there 
is always the uneasy thought 
that it is necessary to pene- 
trate the cloud ceiling — or 
floor, in this case — for a land- 
ing. 



PLATE LXXV — The Japs had looked at 
Amchitka, but rejected it as an air base 
site, because they found too many marshy 
ponds. However, it was only 50 miles 
from Kiska, and U. S. Army engineers 
and Seabees had their own formula for 
making flying fields out of morasses. So 
we landed, unopposed, January 12, 1943. 

{right) The first boatloads of men and 
supplies go over the side of the Coast 
Guard Transport Arthur MroDLETON in 
Constantine Harbor, Amchitka. Later in 
the 'day a williwaw blew in, and the big 
transport dragged anchor, finally ground- 
ing. 


{left) The peace of an an- 
cient Aleut grave, marked by 
a Russian Orthodox cross, is 
shattered by the staccato 
barking of a 50-caliber ma- 
chine gun in a freshly dug 
foxhole, as a barrage of bul- 
lets is unleashed at an attack- 
ing Jap Zero plane. The guns 
of the MIDDLETON also help 
to drive the invader away. 


{right) More fireworks go up from 
the tundra tent city during the 
first Jap air raid on the new Am- 
chitka beachhead. Enemy bombs 
exploded geyser-like in the harbor. 
Raids continued until the fighter 
strip was finished, February 16, 
^ 943 - {Paintings by Lt. William 
F. Draper, USNR, Official Navy 
Combat Artist, who took part in 
the Amchitka campaign.) 


V 



PLATE Lxxvi — One of the for- 
gotten naval engagements of 
the war is the Battle of the 
Komandorslds. In a running 
fight a U. S. task force, con- 
sisting of a heavy and a light 
cruiser and destroyers, stood 
off a Jap squadron at least 
twice as powerful, March 26, 
1943 - 

{left) The USS salt lake 
CITY, hit several times by the 
enemy, is enveloped in a 
smoke screen laid down by 
the destroyers bailey and 
coGHLAN. The badly dam- 
aged cruiser was finally saved 
through a plucky torpedo at- 
tack on the enemy fleet by 
U. S. destroyers, and the Japs 
fled. 


{right) Over coffee and 
cigarettes, officers from 
several U. S. ships which 
took part in the Battle of 
the Komandorskis relax in 
the SALT LAKE CITy’s 
wardroom, from whose 
bulkheads paint had been 
removed to avoid fires. 
Left to right: Lt. R. W. 
Gillette, USNR; Gomdr. 
W. S. Bitler, USN; Lt. 
Com dr. D. D. Hawkins, 
USN; and Captain B. J. 
Rodgers, USN. 


{left) There were plenty of 
volunteers willing to dig 
pieces of Japanese shrapnel 
from the teakwood deck of 
one of the U. S. Navy’s ships 
hit during the Battle of the 
Komandorskis — they wanted 
the bits of metal as souvenirs ! 
The engagement, lasting al- 
most 3 14 hours, was the 
longest U. S. daylight surface 
engagement of the war up to 
that date. 




PLATE Lxxvii — The attack on 
Attu was a last-minute sub- 
stitute for a campaign against 
Kiska. Plans were changed 
owing to the lack of equip- 
ment and shipping believed 
needed to conquer the chief 
Japanese stronghold in the 
Aleutians. The operation, 
however, had the advantage 
of severing enemy communi- 
cations in the Western Aleu- 
tians, and helping to render 
Kiska untenable. 

(right) Two U. S. Navy 
battleships and the escort car- 
rier NASSAU plough through 
the chill Pacific fog to sup- 
port the Attu landings. Land 
was not once sighted on the 
voyage. 


{left) Adding their thun- 
der to the roar of smaller 
guns and bombs, a U. S. 
Navy battleship launches 
a broadside at the en- 
trenched Japanese enemy 
in the Holtz Bay area of 
Attu, May 1 1, 1943. Army 
P-38S (Lightnings) also 
played a strategic part in 
this phase of the opera- 
tion by strafing enemy 
sniper nests. 


(right) In pea-soup fog, 
landing craft churn in frothy 
circles as they await the sig- 
nal to move toward the beach 
of Attu- The searchlight of a 
destroyer cuts through the 
mist like a pencil. The de- 
stroyer PHELPS did valiant 
work at Attu rounding up 
barges lost in the mist. No 
direct gunfire support was 
given this operation for fear 
of hitting boats and troops, 
although the big guns of the 
PENNSYLVANIA and IDAHO, 
directed by radar, boomed 
over their heads at distant 
shore objectives.- 



{right) Often an advance 
into the teeth of enemy 
fire was preferable to ly- 
ing on the freezing ground 
or snow, waiting for the 
Jap to show himself. One 
could at least keep warm 
moving “on the double.” 
This, and the photograph 
above, are two remark- 
able front-line action pic- 
tures taken by members 
of a special Navy' Combat 
Photography Unit, organ- 
ized by the Office of Pub- 
lic Reations and the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Navy 
Department. 


PLATE Lxxviii — Attu saw the 
hardest fighting and the most 
casualties of the entire 
Aleutian campaign. Until it 
took place, many a bored 
G. I. and gob grumbled: 
“We’re just something some- 
body forgot on the back shelf 
of the ice box!” 

(left) The first wave of 
troops was scarcely ashore at 
Massacre Bay before it had 
to “hit the tundra.” Jap 
snipers, skilfully camouflaged, 
crept down the mountain- 
side to edge of the cloud 
ceiling and poured a murder- 
ous fire from crevices in the 
rocks. The Japs were finally 
dislodged by artillery. 


{left) Where the Japs made 
their last stand on Attu. An 
aerial view of Kinnaw Island, 
off Ghicagof Harbor, show- 
ing smoke rising from fires 
set by attacking American 
air and ground forces. Note 
the shell” and bomb-pocked 
hillside in the foreground. In 
all, only 29 Japanese prison- 
ers of war, of an estimated 
2300 defenders of Attu were 
taken. 






(left) The Kiska landing 
operation, without the Jap 
enemy, was more like a 
drill than a campaign 
that was the climax of 
weeks of careful planning 
and organization. But the 
experience proved valu- 
able when the men and 
equipment were trans- 
ferred to other amphibious 
operations, later in the 
war. It was, in fact, a 
good dress rehearsal un- 
der combat conditions. 


[right) The smoking wreck- 
age of this Japanese hangar 
testifies to the accuracy of 
Allied bombers and naval 
gunners during the long siege 
of Kiska. In their haste to 
evacuate the island, the 
enemy left much equipment 
and supplies that could be 
put to use by our forces. 


PLATE LXXIX— After rugged, bloody Attu, 
Kiska was distinctly an anti-climax. An 
overwhelming force of Americans and 
Canadians invaded the heavily fortified Jap 
bastion, August 15, 1943. But the enemy 
had fled, cracking under incessant Allied 
naval bombardment and aerial attack. No 
one, however, was disappointed that the 
Jap had “given us the slip” in this fashion, 
and that the final phase of the Aleutian 
campaign was virtually without casualty to 
our forces. 

{right) Again the Stars and Stripes flies 
over the Aleutians, the only Western Hemis- 
phere territory seized by the Japs in the 
war. Landing craft form an orderly row 
along the beachhead at Kiska. 



{right) The Navy em- 
ployed many types of 
planes to supplement the 
work of its surface fleet 
in the Aleutian campaign, 
A U. S. Navy Vega Ven- 
tura (PV-i) makes a 
“takeoff in white,” as it 
roars down the snow-cov- 
ered runway of the new 
air base at Amchitka. 
western Aleutians. 


{left) What will Washington 
send us next — straw hats? 
With their advanced base at 
Amchitka knee-deep in mud, 
these enlisted men seem 
amused by the fine baseball 
equipment which was in the 
first load of freight landed 
there. The only mud-clear 
area — the landing strip of the 
air field — ^was alwa\’s much 
too busy to be used as a 
diamond. 


PLATE Lxxx — ( left ) Dutch 
Harbor served also as a sub- 
marine base, although many 
Aleutian undersea patrols 
were conducted under such 
trying, dangerous climatic 
conditions that a trip was 
considered a success if the 
sub and her crew returned 
intact! Here the band is out 
to greet a U. S. Navy sub 
that sank five Japanese ships. 
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pulled away for a second approach and this time streaked in on the port 
quarter. Once again Thomborough was not satisfied^ so he pulled into 
the low stratus clouds above the Japs. 

The Army flier circled for some minutes. He felt sure his ship would 
not sur\dve the long sweep necessary to launch a torpedo on its course. 
Apparently he reasoned that air resistance as well as water resistance will 
wind up the little spring mechanism that makes a torpedo ready to fire 
after it goes churning toward its target. Thomborough shoved his plane 
into a shallow dive and made a low pass over the larger carrier. Then he 
pulled back in a roaring climb to a point where he could watch the result. 

His missile sped straight and true, crashing smack on 'the flight deck 
of the carrier. But nothing else happened. Thomborough had learned 
what not to do with torpedoes. They must push through the water to 
arm themselves. 

When he returned to Cold Bay, Thomborough related the frustration 
and humiliation of his experience to Lieutenant Commander Russell of 
VP 42. He told the naval aviator that the Jap had five fighters parked 
tail forward on the bow of the flight deck. While he had watched the 
carrier, one fighter of the group was launched over the stern as the ship 
swung downwind. 

Thomborough sketched a diagram of the Jap fleet while he waited 
for the ground crew to arm his plane with the weapons he knew: bombs. 
Those who helped service his ship said the Army captain was cursing in 
wrath at his mistake. He took off with 500-pound globules of TNT 
cradled in the bomb bay. The weather closed in over Cold Bay. 

Captain Thomborough called the Cold Bay operations officer from 
9,000 feet above the overcast. He never was heard from again. 

“We later found the nose-wheel of his plane and the body of his 
radioman, still strapped to the radio chair, on the beach about ten miles 
up the north side of the Alaskan peninsula,” said Russell. 

The second B-26 pilot, Captain Henry S. Taylor, lost formation with 
Thomborough almost at the instant the pair burst through a squall and 
saw the targets. Taylor explained that he nearly ran into the island of 
one carrier as the two planes rushed along under the loo-foot ceiling. 
He zoomed up just in time to clear the Japanese ship. Circling, the B-26 
pilot started in at a torpedo angle when his plane received a direct hit on 
the nose. Cold wet wind howled through the interior compartments. 

With great difficulty, as Taylor climbed" out of range of the Japanese 
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antiaircraft fire, Ms copilot pulled the wounded bombardier through 
the narrow opening and helped Mm back into the plane. The bom- 
bardier’s face streamed blood. Then Taylor, with his copilot once again 
beside him, turned back a second time for a target run through the mist. 
He said he saw bursting flak before he saw the Japanese sMps. Another 
direct hit was received on the nose where they had removed the bom- 
bardier, Taylor once again pulled back his controls to swoop over a 
Japanese sMp : this time a cruiser. A tMrd burst of Jap fire again struck 
the battered B- 26 . 

Any thought Taylor might have had concerning a third attempt to 
launch his torpedo was interrupted by the appearance of two Zeros whin- 
ing past the B- 26 , their machine guns rattling. One Zero pumped out a 
line of tracers which perforated the plexiglass a few inches in front of 
' Taylor’s head. The second Zero planted his slugs amidsMps. The turret 
gunner answered this fire and reported with satisfaction that he had seen 
the Zero go out of control and disappear into the mist. The tail gunner 
cleared his gun after a jam just in time to pick off the second Zero, which 
had ridden in on the B- 26 ’s slipstream for an easy shot. 

With some difficulty Taylor set his course for the northeast and flew 
the wreckage of his B -26 back to Umnak. 


4 

The Japanese attacks on June 3 and 4 constituted the enemy’s sole 
offensive action in the central and eastern Aleutians throughout the entire 
campaign. As the surface force retired from the vicinity of Dutch Harbor 
it headed for a point 600 miles south of Kiska and rendezvoused with 
the aircraft carrier zuiho, two battle cruisers and four destroyers, sur- 
vivors of the Midway disaster. This augmented force was now; charged 
with patrolling to intercept any American carrier group seeking to inter- 
fere with the Japanese landings now ordered on Kiska and Attu. 

As the Second Task Force made rendezvous on June 6, the occupa- 
tion forces were landing on schedule. 

Though both Attu and Kiska were undefended, they were not un- 
inhabited. On Attu, the 301st Independent Infantry Battalion found only 
a village of Aleuts and an elderly American couple, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F. Jones, who were employed by the Departments of the Interior and 
Commerce to operate a weather station and run a school for the Indians. 
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Mr. Jones was killed by the overzealous Japanese and his wife captured 
and sent to Japan, to be later repatriated. 

dn Kiska was a radio station where Aerographer’s Mate i/c William 
Charles House and his band of nine Navy enlisted men watched and 
reported the weather. On June 6, their radio came on the air momentarily 
with the news : 

"‘Unidentified ship entering harbor . . 

No further word was received, despite efforts to raise the operator for 
amplification: it was correctly assumed that the Japanese had moved in. 

The Japanese Third Special Landing Force occupied Kiska.^ The 
small group of Navy men had only hunting rifles as weapons. They tried 
to get into the Kiska hills but all except House were promptly captured. 

Toward the end of July, Mikizo Fukazawa, a Domei war corre- 
spondent, was on Kiska a day after House was captured. 

^ “Captaia Kanzaki said to me, ‘Yesterday, after fifty days, an Ameri- 
can on Kiska surrendered. Would you like to see him? He’s weak and 
weary.’ 

“Upon entering the room with Captain Kanzaki, the man beneath 
the blanket flung the cover aside and sat up and together with a per- 
sonality smile he executed a doubtful salute to the visitors. 

“He who had goggling eyes and sunken cheeks, whose arms and legs 
were so thin that the expression ‘thin as a string’ fitted him perfectly, 
with a long brown beard, was ‘the man who was hiding for fifty 
days.’ 

“At the time of the unit’s surprise attack on Kliska, there were ten 
American soldiers on duty with the weather station and communications. 
Nine of them were taken, but the whereabouts of the remaining one was 
not known. Since the imit thought he had died of starvation or frozen to 
death wandering in the fog and when precaution against the remaining 
one was forgotten, he came stumbling down the hill on the south side of 
the bay after fifty days since his escape, waving a handkerchief tied on 
a stick. 

“A spry medical officer came in and asked, ‘Care for a smoke ?’ 

“Upon offering him one, he emphatically waved his hand and said, 
‘I don’t smoke.’ 

“ ‘Because he hasn’t eaten anything resembling food,’ said the medical 
officer, ‘but survived on grasses which grew on the beach, when we gave 
him rice mush he got a stomach-ache.’ 
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showed us by pressing his stomach, which stuck to his back like 
a board as if he understood the officer’s explanation. 

“ ‘Is it fifty-odd days?’ asked the prisoner. ‘I kept track of the^ days 
at first, but in the end I forgot. I wandered here and there around the 
shore of this island, and at times I slept at the foot of the mountain, 
covering myself with dry weeds, and at times I slept in the caves near the 
shore. During the nights, the winds and snow blew away the dry grass 
which I used to cover myself and I thought that I would die of cold. 
Because I didn’t have any food, although I existed by eating grasses 
which grew along the shore, I couldn’t bear it any longer so I surrendered. 
Look at this skinny leg.’ 

“The thigh that he grabbed was no larger than a child’s arm.” 

House, rescued in Japan by United States Naval forces on September 
15, 1945, says that while he was in hiding on Kiska he “just munched 
grass and worms and whatever I could pick up.” 

Two weeks after his capture he was put to work sodding roofs for 
camouflage. Late in September he was taken to Japan and put to work, 
first in the Mitsubishi shipyards in Yokohama, later in a steel mill at 
Kamaishi. 

During American bombings of Japan, House says, “the Japanese 
wouldn’t let us get out of the yard. Of about 200 prisoners, we lost 32 
men.” 


5 

It was apparent on June 6, with the lack of communication with 
Kiska, that something had happened there, but by this time we had only 
fourteen PBYs able to operate, and their pilots and crews were at the 
limit pf their endurance after continuous flying. 

The Japs were evidently doing just about as they pleased underneath 
the fog and mist to the west. Orders were passed from the Patwing “nerve 
center” at Kodiak to the “storm center” at Dutch Harbor to get a 
plane down under the cloud cover over Kiska and learn what was 
afoot f 

At this same time Squadron 43, the third of Patwing Four, was being 
rushed north under the leadership of Lieutenant Commander Carroll B. 
Jones, The gillis, hulbert and casco were all sent on advanced opera- 
tions in and near Nazan Bay. A squadron of PBY pilots from the Hawai- 
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ian area in Squadron 51, under Lieutenant Commander Douglas T. Day, 
were given orders to the Aleutians as Patwing Four reinforcements. 

Patwing Four was going to need the reinforcements. The order to 
send a PBY on search over Kuska arrived just about the same time that 
Lieutenant (jg) Milton R. Dahl was returning from patrol. He received 
his orders to go in over Kiska by daylight to investigate the possibiKty of 
enemy activity on the island. 

Dahl winged into the fog-shrouded west and within a few hours called 
back on his radio : 

“I am over Kiska Harbor,” he said. “There are two transports lying 
at the harbor mouth ; two transports and two destroyers.” 

It was an undramatic statement in about the same tone people in the 
States talk about the weather. It gave no indication of the difficulties 
Dahl was having in the game of “look and run” through the clouds. The 
Jap warships threw up a menacing roof of antiaircraft fire, registering 
several hits on the PBY. 

Dahl saw enough to verify anyone’s feai^s that the Japs were preparing 
to land in considerable force upon American soil. It was June lo, 1942. 

While Dahl was busy trying to get the most information possible in 
the shortest possible time over Kiska, someone in Washington decided it 
was high time to. answer the irritating questions of reporters concerning 
Tokyo radio reports that landings had been made in Alaska. The resultant 
announcement reflected a certain lack of patience and appreciation of 
what was happening in the Aleutians. It said : 

“We have no information about any Japanese on Alaskan soil. Cer- 
tainly none of our inhabited areas, islands or rocks are troubled with 
uninvited visitors at this time . . .” 

It wasn’t the wording of the statement but the tone of it that dis- 
closed an official tendency to discredit war in the Aleutians as being 
something not quite on a par with other wars and not quite respectable. 
Death in the Aleutians was no easier than anywhere else, and perhaps a 
bit more lonely . . . 

Dahl stayed over the target for some time, coolly reporting everything 
he saw. Then he proceeded farther west toward Attu, where the Navy 
had gasoline cached for the use of PBY pilots on extended search. On the 
way Dahl discovered an enemy cruiser and destroyer steaming boldly in 
the American waters, possibly part of the shielding force of warships the 
Japs had deployed around the approaches to Kiska to protect the landing. 
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Dahl spent some more of his precious gasoline in a target run over 
the Japs. He tripped bombs near the wai^hips, but he had to run 
the gantlet of AA fire to make his drop. Added to the holes he had 
received from ack-ack over Kiska was the new tracery from the warships. 
He flew on. 

Whatever had been his hopes about the Attu gas supplies, they were 
dispelled when he forged under the fog blanket at Chichagof Harbor 
and found the Japs in possession of the place. There were tents, landing 
barges, and small boats. The Japs were diligently setting up a base on 
American soil. 

Lieutenant (jg) William J. Bowers followed Dahl on June lo, under 
similar orders to patrol the sector west of Nazan Bay in territory previ- 
ously assigned to the Army. It was considered almost a suicide mission 
since Dahl brought back his report, but it had to be done. The Army 
reported too much difficulty with certain equipment in their bombers. 
The fast Army ships could not fly the same routes as the slower PBYs, 
wending in and out through the fog, banking around pinnacles and islands 
on a meandering course along the Aleutian chain. 

Lieutenant Commander Foley hated to give' the orders to Bowers. 
“His assignment was probably the most difficult of any attempted in the 
Aleutians — ^which is saying something,^’ commented Foley. “It was par- 
ticularly hazardous because it required instrument flying in the vicinity 
of land obstructions of all shapes and sizes. Even in daylight it would 
have been bad, but Bowers started out in the darkness.” 

But Bowers returned, and with the information that Kiska as wcU 
as Attu had become an invasion base for the land-gluttonous Japs. He 
was asked for details of how he obtained his information and he told of 
ramming his PBY into the gun-guarded gallery between the headlands 
of Kjska Harbor, 50 feet over the water. He very nearly crashed into a 
Japanese ship at anchor under the fog. 

This intelligence marked the beginning of a kind of PBY aerial war- 
fare against the Japanese at Kiska in which the exploits of the Catalinas 
and their pilots make a chapter as heroic as any in naval history. In the 
private annals of Patwing 4 it is the period when the wing learned to call 
itself the PBY Interceptor Command, and the Kiska Shuttle Service. 

Of this period, Lieutenant ( jg) Hamilton O. Hauck later wrote : 

“Any plane which had a search sector anywhere near Kiska had 
standing orders to unload bombs on the Japs before returning to base or 
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tender. Besides the PBYs at Umnak, planes of Squadrons 41 , 42^ and 43 
operated from the tenders gillis, hulbert and casco at Nazan Bay, 
Atka Island, and Kanaga Islands. Casualties began to mount. Ensign 
Jim Hildebrand went out on patrol and never was heard from ; he was 
just one who disappeared. We found a VP 43 plane, piloted by Warrant 
Machinist Leland Davis, plastered like a pancake against the side of 
Kliska volcano a year later. AU the planes that flew over Kiska returned 
with daylight showing where Jap ack-ack had punched through their 
hulls and wings. . . 

Hauck was sent to Umnak immediately after the Dutch Harbor at- 
tack as senior naval aviator. His own PBY crew went with him and 
fornied the nucleus of the naval personnel assigned to the base to service 
navah aircraft and man the radio facilities. 

“My orders read that I was to give instruction to all naval and Army 
aircraft at that base which came under Captain Gehres,’’ related Hauck. 
“It was a little ticklish, because I was a jay-gee lieutenant and there were 
Army colonels around. But we made out all right.” 

Hauck must have proved himself a master diplomat, because Army- 
Navy co-operation at Umnak drew great praise. The Army admired and 
respected the Aleutian savvy of the PBY pilots, and the naval aviators 
reciprocated by honest appreciation for the work of the Army airmen, 
most of whom were newly arrived from the broad training fields of 
sunny Texas. 

Now the Army pilots set out on bombing missions under hazardous 
flight conditions with no alternate airport to which they could return 
should weather close in over Unmak. The Navy had amphibians and 
seaplanes. Naval aviators could, if lucky, make their landings on water. 
But the Army pilots had only the strip at Umnak. 

Colonel Wniiam O. Eareckson, USA, who later was teamed with 
Hauck on the staff of Rear Admiral Francis W. Rockwell during the 
amphibious assaults on Kiska and Attu, personally led his fliers on dan- 
gerous missions out of Umnak. It was said of Colonel Eareckson that he 
was one of the fightingest airmen around, willing to take almost any 
chance to whack the Japs. He even tossed bottles overboard at Kiska, 
knowing full well that the bottle spinning down through the air made 
one of the most weird and unholy sounds ever to strike the ear of man — 
or of a Jap. At a later stage Colonel Eareckson happily helped prepare 
little leaf-shaped pieces of propaganda material which were showered 
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on the Japs on Kiska ; in the superstition of Japan, the unseasonable fall 
of the paulownia leaf foretells approaching doom. 

The PBYs of Squadrons 43 and 51 arrived from the West Coast just 
in time to be serviced and sent forward with orders to bomb Kiska. This 
order came after the pilots had been flying almost continuously since they 
left the United States 3,300 miles away, and countless air hours before. 
The pilots bombed Kiska, and bombed it again and again. They found 
they were privileged to sleep as much as two hours in the warm bunks 
of the GiLLis, replacing a dog-tired occupant who had had his two hours’ 
rest while his PBY was being gassed up and loaded with bombs. 

On June 12 the Army was given the job of bombing the Japs out of 
Kiska, and Patwing Four was ordered back to ‘‘its normal work of 
searching.” 

It is perhaps of significance that the PBY pilots of Patwing Four 
always insisted that their routine search was more dangerous, more tiring, 
and of greater importance to the history of the war in the Aleutians than 
the few crazy days spent in trying to bomb the Japs at Kiska. When Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Samuel E. Coleman received the Distinguished Flying Cross 
for sinking a submarine, he commented: 

‘T don’t rate this for sinking a sub. If the men of Patwing Four deserve 
any sort of decoration, it is for taking thousands of risks in their normal 
job of searching for the enemy over vast areas of sea, betting our gasoline 
supply against all extremes of weather and the rather slim chance of 
rescue, if lost. When you take off in Alaska, you’re never sure of getting 
back . . 

The “slim chance of rescue” sometimes was realized only to make 
the rescued ones wish they had been left to take their chances with freez- 
ing brine and fog-wrapped sea. 

Lieutenant (jg) Wylie M. Hunt’s PBY was shot down in that first 
day of battle. He saw all but two of his companions die in the water of 
wounds or exposure before the cruiser takao picked up the three sur- 
vivors. They were given warm food, Japanese clothing, and blankets; 
isolated from each other, they were allowed to rest and recover from 
shock. But then, says Hunt : “A Japanese lieutenant commander aviator 
came down and began asking me questions ... He started off by 
cuffing me about the head with his fist and striking me with a stick . . .” 

The Jap wanted to know the location of the United States Army’s 
secret airfield. Hunt doggedly repeated “I don’t know.” 
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So a crew of picked inquisitors went to work on him scientifically. 
He was bound to a chair, a noose around his neck, two Jap bluejackets 
on either side presenting their bayonets to his ribs. 

“How many fighter planes are there in Dutch Harbor?” 

“Where are they based?” 

“What is the strength of the American surface units in the area?” 

“How many patrol planes?” 

“What is their dispersal area?” 

And to every question Hunt replied that he didn^t know. He was new 
to the area, he declared, and simply hadn’t had time to acquire the 
information now demanded of him. 

Jerks on the noose did not loosen Hunt’s tongue or jar his memory. 
He was then bHndfolded and a heavy weight was lashed to his middle. 
Then he was led to the ship’s “chains,” a tiny projecting platform from 
which soundings are made by hand line. 

“Answer our questions or you will be pushed over side,” hissed his 
interrogator. (The verb is used advisably and not for literary effect.) 

“I tell you, I don’t know,” Hunt insisted. “Look here, do you have 
a chaplain aboard, some kind of priest, minister or another?” 

The Japanese officer sent for his dictionary and looked up the mys- 
terious words “chaplain — priest — ^minister.” He shook his head. No, 
none such, sorry to say. Why? 

“If you are going to shove me over the side,” Hunt said from be- 
neath his blindfold, “I’d like to talk to one before I go.” 

The Japanese went into a huddle while Hunt shivered on the tiny, 
unguarded metal plate. Finally he was pulled back to the deck, his blind- 
fold removed and the weight cut from his body. 

“We believe you,” the Japanese officer said. “You know nothing.” 

For the rest of the voyage, until he was placed in prisoners’ camp in 
Japan, Hunt says, “I was treated quite well.” 



Chapter Sixteen 


Bombardment of Kiska 

T WO months after the Japanese installed themselves on ELiska, the 
Navy was ready to give the visitors something by way of a sample 
of what interlopers might expect. The battle had been carried to Edska by 
planes through skies heavy with fog and mist. Now it was the fleet’s 
turn. 

Photographs of the Japanese positions around Kiska Harbor had 
been pored over, and analyzed by intelligence officers. Maps of the south 
shore and harbor defenses had been prepared from the PBY photographs, 
squared off by grid lines and lettered, and the divisions numbered. 

These were to be used as references by spotting planes to direct the 
fire of naval guns. From predetermined firing positions off the shore of 
Vega Bay, the task force would pitch tons of steel and explosives into the 
island, carefully adjusting its sights by correlating reports from the sky 
over Edska with the gridded maps. An aerial assault was planned for the 
same day, using both Army bombers and PBYs. According to plan, Kiska 
would suffer an American-made earthquake in the eruption of gas, flame 
and steel from sea and sky. 

The task force of five cruisers, four destroyers, and one minesweeper,^ 
under the flag of Rear Admiral William W. (Poco) Smith, set out July 
22 for the bombardment of Edska. The Catalinas were aloft in the pea- 

^ This main body of Rear Admiral Robert A. Theobald’s task force consisted of 
two heavy cruisers: Indianapolis (Capt. Morton L. Deyo) and louisville (Gapt. 
Elliott B. Nixon) ; three light cruisers: Honolulu (Capt. Harold Dodd — ^relieved 
August 3 by Gapt. Robert W. Hayler), nashville (Gapt. Francis S. Graven), and 
ST, LOUIS (Gapt. George A. Rood) ; four destroyers: case, flagship of Comdr. Wyatt 
Craig, Comdesdiv 6 (Comdr. Robert W. Bedilion), gridley, flagship of Comdr. Fred- 
erick Moosbrugger, Comdesdiv ii (Lt. Comdr, Fred R. Stickney), mg gall (Lt. 
Comdr. William S. Veeder), and reid (Comdr. Harold F. Pullen) ; one fast mine- 
sweeper: ELLIOTT (Lt. Comdr. Daniel J. Wagner), and the ubiquitous oiler Guadalupe 
(Comdr. Harry R. Thurber). 
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soup fog, but the Army planes were grounded. Admiral Smith decided 
to carry out the bombardment without aerial support — and then the fleet 
began to have its difficulties. 

The first time a course was set for the Jap-held island, the ships 
turned off without getting within a hundred miles of their objective. 
The moisture-heavy skies pressed down on the sea, blocking the path 
toward Kiska. The Admiral couldn’t see the bow of the flagship from his 
bridge. The other vessels were moving somewhere behind, invisible under 
the heavy mantle of fog, sucking fuel from the guaualupe’s tanks in 
weather so thick that oiler and customer were but gray silhouettes to each 
other. “Your seamanship,” the Task Force Commander signaled Com- 
mander Thurber, “is most worthy of high commendation.” 

On the second attempt, Admiral Smith called off the warships after 
the task force had fumbled along close to the Kiska shore without finding 
as much as a pinhole through the wall of fog. The cruisers almost ran 
aground. Minesweepers and destroyers collided in the desperate attempt 
to turn about and find deep water. It looked as though the Aleut gods 
of weather were favoring the Japanese. 

On August 5, Admiral Smith brought his task force down along the 
southern side of the island chain for a third attempt at shelling the Japs 
on Kiska. For two days the ships steamed under a solidly overcast sky. 
The clouds settled down 500 feet over the surface of the sea and stayed 
there. For four days no new information about the enemy had been 
received. The third trial would have to be carried through or the project 
abandoned. 

Late in the afternoon of August 7 the task force felt its way in toward 
the island. The ships came to general quarters and took their positions on 
the approach run toward Vega Bay. 

The minesweeper elliott, streaming paravanes, led the way, fol- 
lowed by the destroyers, light cruisers and heavy cruisei^s in column. 

The weather was the despair of gunnery officers. It had been bad 
on the voyage west and the haze still hung in the air like thin gray smoke. 
The aerologist thought it might improve. Lieutenant Commander 
“Squeaky” Anderson, who accompanied the Admiral as an expert 
Aleutian pilot, said the moon was “right for a change,” But no one could 
predict the freak condition encountered by the warships. 

While the cruisers were launching their planes, those on the leading 
ships watched a thick glob of fog move across the water, so clearly defined 
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that it looked like a wall of creeping smoke* On the Nashville, the 
officer of the deck VTOte out the record something like this : 

1727: Entering dense fog. 

1747: Coming out of fog. 

1756; Ran into fog again. 

The ships were charging straight toward the uncharted shoal waters 
off Kiska without a single clue as to their position. Once more weather 
was throwing the. bombardment plan completely out of kilter. 

Weather moves too fast and happens too often in the Aleutians. It 
might not make sense to describe it in such fashion, but neither does the 
weather, American submarines could pop their periscopes up in the cold, 
damp plush of the fog, with the skipper gripping the stanchions to keep 
footing before the eyepiece. The sub would roll and pitch just under the 
surface. Perhaps five miles away it would be clear and smooth. Or a PBY 
could fly for hours through the heavy overcast and then turn to find that 
the weather had been following the plane. 

Weather predictions were prayers. Weather reports were never more 
than the best estimate of what the situation might be, provided all the 
variables reacted as it was hoped they would. 

It was 6:00 p.M. The sun should be just right for bombardment in 
the late afternoon. But there was no sun. You couldn’t see the island. 
You couldn’t see where the bow left off and the fog began. The fliers 
“upstairs” were stranded from their ships. They looked down in wonder 
as one by one the destroyers, light cruisers, then heavy cruisers faded 
from sight in the flat carpet of vapor. Tops of masts stuck up through the 
fog like the wavering dashers of churns, moving back and forth and 
roundabout as the warships gently pitched and rolled. 

Soundings off the bottom told the ships they were standing in dan- 
gerously close. Admiral Smith debated a moment and gave his order. It 
was translated: 

‘‘One eight Corpen.” 

The TBS radios echoed and re-echoed the order up and down the 
line. The flag hoist could not be seen. 

“Execute.” 

The ships swung around to the south. The third attempt at bombing 
Kiska from the sea looked like a failure. 

Somewhere just above the sheet of fog, the cruiser pilots roared back 
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and forth, trying to pick out their mother ships by the look of the masts 
sticking up through the vapor. 

One by one the ships emerged from the fog, wet and shining from 
the bath of vapor. In pairs the pilots of the Seagulls picked out their ships 
and began circling, waiting the call to come down out of the sky and be 
taken aboard. 

But the two planes from the Indianapolis had failed to return. When 
the cruisers launched their SOCs, the Indianapolis airmen did not stay 
around to see what was happening to the ships. Lieutenant Robert A. 
O’Neill was senior pilot. He struck out to the north toward Kiska, with 
Ensign Ralph J. Sageser holding the wing position. O’Neill made an 
astounding discovery. 

Through a peephole in the column of fog rising from Kiska Harbor 
they ducked. For almost fifteen minutes the unmolested American planes 
circled over the enemy, counting ships. Apparently the Japs did not think 
enemies came in anything but PBYs, or khaki Army bombers. 

It was tempting bait. O’Neill reported eleven ships and four sub- 
marines, including one Jap light cruiser, and one heavy AP personnel 
transport estimated at 1 5,000 to 20,000 tons. A big ship. The Japs could 
move 20,000 men on the flotilla in Kdska Harbor, without crowding. 

The news brought everyone on the flagship up on the alert. O’Neill 
reported another astounding bit of information. The fog in which the 
task force had plunged in trying to approach Kiska, was just a narrow 
isthmus of cottony vapor, beyond which the firing area lay clear and 
unobstructed. It was an asset in concealment, not the liability it had 
appeared to be. 

Admiral Smith ordered the task force turned back toward Kiska a 
second time. The Japs were going to taste American powder after all. 

The SOC pilots turned back as the ships circled around. The fog had 
partially cleared. The spotting planes reported Kiska plainly visible, 
except for the umbrella of fog hanging over specific targets in the harbor 
and extending like a white veil eastward to Little Kiska outside the harbor 
mouth. The bright green spine of the ridge leading to South Head marked 
the boundary of the fog. The ships would have to loft their shells almost 
1 ,400 feet over that wall to drop them blindly into the harbor. 

The ELLIOTT swept ahead of the cruisers. The destroyers case, reid, 
GRiDLEY and MG GALL led the way in on the right flank. The light cruisers 
ST. LOUIS, HONOLULU and NASHVILLE paraded in the center. Astern, on 
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the far left, steamed the heavies louisville and Indianapolis. The ships 
executed ‘‘turn nine” at their range, which brought them on an easterly 
run. 

Lieutenant O’Neill in the Indianapolis’s SOC was busy cataloguing 
ships in Kiska Harbor when he saw the first float Zero climbing abruptly 
up through the fog on the west in tardy investigation of the strange air- 
craft. The enemy pilot was, in the words of an airman, ^‘plenty good.” 

^‘He ripped past us climbing,” said O’Neill, “and gained a spot about 
a mile away. Then he flipped over and dove down for his pass. I tried to 
duck into the clouds, but a slug struck my left upper wing before I could 
get away. It must have been something big — ^maybe a 20-mm. It blew 
out a hole two feet across and clipped the tube to my airspeed indicator.” 

The Jap ack-ack suddenly became eloquently loquacious in its protest 
of O’Neill and Sageser. Long^waveiing streams of tracers hosed through 
the cloud cover. O’Neill tried peeping through the clouds but again he 
met the Jap Zero. 

O’Neill said the Jap pilot could fire from an upside-down position, 
while the float Zero lay on its back. The Jap was out of range for the guns 
of the Navy SOC, yet the Zero could reach the Seagull. 

“I entered a cloud and turned sharply to the right. Sageser pulled 
away to the left. Maybe he couldn’t see me and decided to strike out for 
himself. I don’t know. Both Lewis [Aviation Chief Radioman Aubrey E. 
Lewis] and myself were unhurt, so I kept on. The plane would still 
fly. . . 

Ensign Ralph Sageser and Aviation Radioman i/c Crawford never 
were seen again. It was believed they were brought down over Kiska 
Harbor by the float Zero or by enemy ack-ack. 

The pilots of the other cruisers never would have found the harbor 
had it not been for the blossoming antiaircraft fire over the target area. 

The ships, bearing in on a line between Vega Point on the west and 
Bukhti Point, broke suddenly through the curtain of fog into bright after- 
noon sunshine. They had steamed into one of the bubbles of clear air 
which travel within Aleutian fog banks. Sunshine burned through the 
mists with a weird yellow light that jaimdiced the sea and lent an unreal 
quality to the hills of Kiska, making them almost too bright a green for 
credence. Even the aerial landmark of Kiska volcano was clearly visible 
in the north, a glowering cone of black rock and yellow-lighted snow. 

It was almost eight o’clock when the leading destroyers reached their 
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range, and they let go a first salvo. The sound rolled back slowly, bounc- 
ing off the island’s hills. Four minutes later the light cruisers reached the 
firing zone and their guns crashed, sheeting the three vessels in flame. 
At ten minutes after eight the 8-inch guns of Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville thundered blindingly. The ships began to fire at will in a curious 
rhythmic sequence of fire, smoke and sound, too great for ears and eyes 
to contain. Great acrid clouds of smoke and gas, carrying the choking 
stench of cordite, rolled across the decks. 

A few minutes after the heavy cruisers exploded their first salvo, the 
observation planes began telling of their trouble with the agile Zeros. 
The senior pilot of the louisville. Lieutenant John R. Brown, haltingly 
reported: 

“Seaplane on my tail . . . He got me . . 

There was a pause, and the flier’s voice came on again. 

“Hit right foot . . 

Another pause while the louisville listened : 

“Still flying . . 

From the decks of the Indianapolis, lookouts saw a free mine floating 
along close aboard, its black teeth shining in the light like the spines of a 
prickly pear. 

A Jap pilot toured around high in the sky over the ships, writing the 
story of his wanderings in long streamers of vapor. He apparently was 
spotting for the Jap shore batteries. 

The ELLIOTT was leading the procession of American naval strength 
past Kiska shores. She had been first to break through the fog and the 
first to draw enemy fire, although it took a heavy American barrage to 
make the Japs bestir themselves. It was suggested that the Japs mistook 
the little 4-stack elliott for the task force flagship because of her posi- 
tion. A 4-engined Kawanishi singled out the small, converted destroyer 
and laid a stick of bombs across its track, Shrapnel whistled over elliott’s 
fantail, chipping the paintwork. 

The destroyer case picked out the best target of any ship during the 
bombardment. As the shelling started and the case came east so that 
the angle of sight between Kiska tod Little Kiska opened, lookouts 
reported an enemy destroyer or light cruiser briefly centered in the notch 
between the islands. 

The 5-mch batteries of case flamed and her shells went rustling 
away. They saw them strike the Jap ship which began to belch smoke. 
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Then the forward speed of the case carried her out of the line of 
vision* 

From the Indianapolis, a mile astern of the destroyer vanguard, the 
burning Jap vessel could be plainly seen. The shells from the destroyers 
sent up a flame-laced curtain of smoke-white water for a minute. As the 
CASE moved out of range, the smoke cleared away and the stricken Jap 
ship rolled over on its side. Flames tinged the smoke. Thirteen minutes 
after the case reported her direct hit watchers from the Indianapolis 
saw the Jap warship explode and disappear. 

The Seagull spotting planes continued to report trouble. One pilot 
dipped down over the harbor long enough to see the sizzling trajectory 
of a shell end in the side of a Jap transport. Lieutenant O’Neill tried to 
get under the fog which corked up Edska Harbor, and he flew down 
through the drenching vapor until he was 50 feet over the dingy water 
somewhere near the harbor entrance. Then he gave up. 

The others tried to cling to their spotting over the harbor, weaving 
back and forth between the clouds and the sea, ducking Jap flak and 
playing lethal tag with the hard-working enemy pilot at the controls of 
the float Zero. The Louisville’s pilot, Lieutenant Brown, reported that 
all planes were under constant, snarling attack at the fringes of the cloud 
layer over the harbor. He saw his wingman, Lieutenant George C. 
Duncan, twist and turn to escape the stabbing arc of fire from the Zero. 
The radiomen in the two louisville planes, E. W. Shannon and W. P. 
Watson, Jr., said later that one time they caught the Jap pilot in a cross 
fire from their two Seagull guns. Lieutenant Duncan survived 10 passes 
from the enemy plane. 

The two planes were sieves when they finally were lifted back aboard 
the LOUISVILLE. Duncan’s ship carried thirty-five holes. Brown’s showed 
an enemy tally of fifty-five holes, one of them from the exploding 20-mm. 
shell which wounded him in the foot. 

The nervous, timid float Zero, which stayed far out of reach over the 
American task force, did not do so well in spotting fire for his shore bat- 
teries. Three salvos burst forth from the smoking Jap batteries on South 
Head and splashed near the elliott. Then the Japs shifted targets and 
laid a salvo across the wake of the light cruiser formation. The Nash- 
ville, with projectiles set to explode above the Jap shore guns, silenced 
this battery. 

There was no more Jap fire from the shore. The float Zero tried to 
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interest the shore batteries in the Indianapolis^ which the pilot appar- 
ently had discovered was the flagship. He unloosed a bracketing pair of 
phosphorus bombs over the heavy cruiser, vainly marking the Indian- 
apolis for the dead guns along South Head. 

Without the hampering fire from the shore, the guns of the destroyers 
and cruisers boomed in an irregular chorus of destruction. The American 
planes, dodging in and out of the cloud cover, called the shots. The voice 
of the LOUISVILLE spotter came on the air: 

“Last salvo 50 feet from Jap AP.” 

Another dash into the wet mists over Kiska Harbor and another 
look-see out from a misty cavern in the cloud. One of the transports 
had her anchor up now ; she disappeared into the patch of fog which 
clung to the water. The AA was getting hotter. The Japs were throwing 
everything they had into the sky, trying to comb the cloud canopy where 
the American pilots hid. 

Men on the case could look back now through the opening of the 
harbor, past the tip of Little Kiska. A large fire glowed like a fuzzy bright 
spot against the dark hills. A small tanker was trying to sneak out 
through the harbor entrance; she disappeared on a northeast heading. 

The ELLIOTT, so long a target from shore and sky, flashed a new 
alarm. Her officers saw the foaming plume of a periscope against the 
gray sea. The st. louis, Honolulu and nashville executed an emer- 
gency right turn to escape the menace of torpedoes. Their course carried 
across the bows of the indlvnapolis and louisville. The heavy cruisers 
had to stop firing and turn right quickly inside the circle of the ships 
ahead. 

The destroyers had worked toward the tip of Little Kdska, called 
Orient Point, when they executed a turn southeast, with the cruisers on 
the starboard. The pilot of the single Jap Zero, assigned to spotting, had 
watched the American ships fire at will on his comrades back in the 
harbor. He had nothing to do. His shore batteries didn’t respond. He 
signaled out the case, in the lead of the destroyer pack, and pushed the 
nose of his plane into a shallow dive across the destroyer’s port quarter. 
His bomb missed. 

But the silver ship was impaled on the point of converging fire from 
the deck guns of the case. The Zero faltered and turned aside, trailing 
smoke. The Jap was losing altitude rapidly when the fog closed behind 
him. 
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Aleutian weather has its uses. It had concealed the spotting planes 
of the cruisers, i ,500 feet above Kdska Harbor. Now it provided a refuge 
for the whole task force. A 4-motored Jap seaplane tried to shadow the 
American fleet, keeping just outside the hectoring flak thrown up by the 
cruisers. The pilot must have felt he was losing contact in the fog. At 
9 : 35 p.M. something struck the water astern of the louisville with a 
mighty explosion. The Jap seaplane had dropped a farewell bomb on the 
task force. 

The bombardment lasted only twenty minutes. More than four hun- 
dred tons of ammunition had burst from the muzzles of the American 
guns to drop on the Japs on Easka. Admiral Smith pushed up the speed 
of the ships so that the task force would be well away from Kiska before 
the Japs could retaliate. None of the American ships suffered damage. 
The death throes of a Jap vessel had been observed. It was thought that 
the enemy warship had been a cruiser — ^‘had been” — ^because it was no 
more. 

The cruisers recovered their planes, all except the st. louis. Her 
pilots were ordered to proceed westward along the chain, making out 
as best they could. The plane which carried Sageser and Crawford never 
returned. Lieutenant O’Neill’s ship bore a great, rippling-edged hole in 
its wing. It was rated, however, as ‘‘slight materiel damage.” The cap- 
tain of the iNDUNAPOLis recommended that O’Neill be awarded the 
Navy Cross. 

American planes came snooping around Kiska the next day to learn 
what damage the big guns had wrought. Great bomb scars marred the 
face of North Head. On the opposite shore, a steamer was beached.^ 

Navy Catalinas, from Patwing Four, discovered two transports leav- 
ing the harbor. Three PBYs unracked their bombs. The first landed on 
the stem of the larger transport, a smacking, jarring blow that made the 
whole ship falter. The second bomb plimked down close by the Jap sister 
ship, apparently battering in the vessel’s sides from underneath. Fire broke 
out on the vessel. The third PBY missed cleanly. 

The pilots were jubilant about the shelling. It would have taken 

^The Japanese said, after the war, that the bombardment destroyed their bar- 
racks area and warehouses, but killed only “two or three’’ men. They insist no war- 
ships were in the harbor, and no shipping was damaged. The beached steamer had 
been aground before the bombardment began. The testimony that no enemy warships 
were in the harbor has been accepted by the United States Strategic Bombing Survey 
as correct. 
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four hundred PBYs to tote a similar load to Kiska. For the first time it 
looked as though someone governing the destiny of soldiers and sailors 
had concluded that the Aleutian war was more than a side show to be 
attended by a few Army bombers and Navy patrol planes* 

The Jap tea on Kiska must have been getting a little bitter* Radio 
Tokyo reported its version of the “duel’" between American cruisers and 
Ejska shore batteries. The Jap announcer said “one four-stack cruiser” 
had been damaged. He must have meant the elliott. She had four 
stacks, but she hardly would qualify as a cruiser. She had received Jap 
attention out of proportion to her importance and suffered no damage. 

However, Admiral Smith was not too satisfied. He felt that the bom- 
bardment of Kiska by a force of heavy ships was of questionable value 
unless followed by a landing of troops. Indirect bombardment was too 
risky. It was the old story of the war in 1942: Commanders, however 
much they wanted to grapple with the enemy, had to consider the long- 
range effect of losing units that could not readily be replaced. In the 
Aleutians, as indeed it was far to the south in the Pacific, there were not 
adequate forces even to hold the Japs ; in fact, the Aleutian theater had 
less priority on reinforcements than did any other part of the embattled 
world. 

Admiral Theobald had a very real problem in preventing the Japs 
from expanding their holdings in the Aleutians. He couldn’t afford to risk 
losing what vessels he did have on uncharted reefs, in mined waters. He 
knew that the Japs could not be driven out by bombardment alone. At 
most the war in this cold, dreary part of the world would be one of 
attrition — ^preventing reinforcements to the enemy; keeping them occu- 
pied with bombings, until the time would come, as come it must, when 
a sufficient force of ships and troops could be assembled to go in and 
physically dispossess the intruders. 

The bombardment was a success, though. It damaged the Japanese on 
Edska. In larger terms it had a direct bearing on the course of the war. 
For, as Admiral Nimitz said, “coming simultaneously with our movement 
into the Solomons, this action to the North, in addition to the damage 
caused, probably had some diversionary effect, as there appeared to be 
considerable delay in the movement of the majority of the Japanese car- 
riers and other heavy units ^ to the South Pacific.” 

^ It has subsequently been learned that the Japanese detained their Fifth Fleet, 
sending it to Paramushiro, northernmost of Japan’s (now Russian) territories. 
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Amchkka 

I 

T he Joint Chiefs of Staff pondered over the map of the Aleutians, 
their eyes following the chain of islands that, like drops from a brush, 
spread across the heavy paper. They had a decision to make. 

At their left — ^to the west — at the end of the chain, the islands of 
Attu, Agattu and Kiska were cancerous with Japs. Kiska, nearest to our 
outpost on Umnak Island, was still 450 miles away. That distance, which 
was not blank sea but dotted with intervening islands, could provide 
steppingstones either for the Japs or for us to get closer to the interlopers 
in preparing for the great push that would throw them back where they 
belonged. 

But the time had not yet come for the great push, however much the 
Chiefs of Staff desired it. They knew better than anyone else the com- 
mitments the Allies had in this global war. Even now, as they considered 
the northern theater, they knew that a force of United States Marines 
was creeping in as powerful a convoy as could be mustered toward a group 
of islands thousands of miles away in the South Pacific, to stop the enemy 
— ^if they could — in the Solomons. 

Carefully they considered what forces they had in the North. If all 
went well, and the Japs were stopped before the tenuous thread of com- 
munications with Australia was cut, then later there would be forces ade- 
quate to meet the Japanese on our terms in the Aleutians. 

An Admiral’s fingers rested on a blob that lay halfway between 
Umnak and Kiska. “I believe, gentlemen,” he said, ‘"that with an air- 
field on this island, we could provide advance base support for offensive 
action, and the area would be denied to the enemy.” 

It would certainly bring us closer to the enemy. And this island, from 
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the reports gathered by scouting planes and submarines, was as suited 
for such a project as any. 

So it was decided. When “certain commitments had been met,” when 
Admiral Theobald’s task force could be reinforced, Tanaga Island would 
be occupied. It would take time to prepare, but preparations were to 
begin at once. 

The date was August 5, 1942. 


2 

The preparations for the occupation of Tanaga called for a pre- 
liminary protective landing on the near-by island of Adak. 

On August 24, after careful plans had been drawn up by Admiral 
Theobald and his staff, a fleet described as “a respectable freighter or 
two, a few converted transports, fishing craft, barges and even an old 
sailing schooner,” escorted and covered by the available Navy ships, got 
under way and headed west under a canopy of low, black skies. 

All hands prayed for bad weather to hide them from Japanese scouts, 
and the bad weather came. It was bad the whole six days that it took 
Brigadier General Eugene Landrum’s Army forces to reach Adak, and it 
kept the Jap planes grounded. 

Thus, when the expedition went stealthily into Kuluk Bay, where two 
days before an advance party of combat intelligence scouts had arrived 
and found no enemy, the Japanese had not been alerted and there was 
no opposition. 

The men and machinery were put ashore through mountainous rides 
and icy surf, and Army engineers at once started scraping out an area 
from the tide flat and drained it for a landing field. In ten days a ribbon 
of a landing strip had been laid out and the first planes were trying out 
the runway. 

The PBY pilots liked the idea of a field at Adak. In their war of 
attrition against the occupants of Kiska, the bases at Umnak, Cold Bay 
and Dutch Harbor were not enough — ^morever, they were far away. 
Aviators needed alternative fields where they could come in if the 
weather closed off their home ports. They needed closer bases from which 
tLey could carry more bombs and less gasoline. Adak, to the Catalina 
boys, was a step in the right direction ! 
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Commander Russell of PBY Squadron 42 told of the elation among 
his fliers when they returned from their first sweep, after the occupation, 
over Kiska: “It was the first time that fighters had been over the enemy 
in any numbers. They shot down everything in the air and everything 
in the water. One of the Army commanders wanted to go out imme- 
diately on a return trip to make a two-man attack on Kiska with his 
chosen wingman. It was hard to talk him out of it. The only casualty 
on the first strike was a ‘peacetime’ accident. Two P -3 8s collided on the 
tail of the same Zero.” 

The Navy, however, regarded Adak as something more than just a 
flying field. The island had good harbor, large enough to hold the entire 
North Pacific Fleet. Kuluk Bay was protected from the east, west and 
south by the moss-covered outcroppings of the Aleutian barrier. From its 
shores you sometimes could see the sun rise from the mile-high cone of 
Great Sitkin volcano. 

Our westernmost base was now within 250 miles of Edska. 
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It was not until October 2, 1942, that the Japanese knew of the 
American landing on Adak. With this knowledge, they retaliated by 
starting their own series of raids on our field. Each side managed to keep 
up a fairly regular series, with the firm purpose of whittling down his 
opponent’s air strength, but at no time did the Japs operate more than 
fourteen planes. Usually they were so weak in the air that the pilots 
avoided combat. 

“The Zero on floats,” said Commander Russell, “is an amazing plane 
for performance. The Japs would treat our bomber crews to a fine show 
of aerial acrobatics before they made their final approach. One time a 
float Zero made an inverted run at a B- 17 , firing upside down.” 

But Kiska was steadily becoming a major Japanese naval establish- 
ment. Even with good weather it was proving difficult to bomb the 
enemy out of existence. There is a quality of the loose, volcanic Aleutian 
soil that nullifies the bombing and shelling of shore installations. Soft, 
black earth, held together by the tangled roots of tundra grass, cushions 
and absorbs the shock of explosion. Mud erupts in a violent funnel of 
dissipating force. 
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The Japs dug in deeper, following the pattern which Americans 
came to know more intimately at Tarawa, Peleliu and Iwo Jima. And 
their mastery of camouflage made difficult the evaluation of damage 
sustained. 

Meanwhile to the south, far across the Pacific, in a climate far differ- 
ent from that of the Aleutians, the campaign in the Solomons had taken 
a serious turn, and the too-small forces of the northern command were 
again called upon to relinquish valuable strength to bolster our line in 
the South Pacific. First the louisville, now commanded by Captain 
Charles T. Joy, headed south the second week in October, to be fol- 
lowed by the st. louis (Captain George A. Rood) and the tender 
THORNTON (Commander Wendell F. Kline). This left only the tender 
GiLLis (now commanded by Lieutenant Commander Herman L. Ray) 
experienced in the ways of war in the subarctic, for the Indianapolis 
(Captain Morton L. Deyo) and nashville (Captain Herman A. 
Spanagel) also were scheduled to leave as soon as they could be replaced 
by the raleigh and Detroit. Twelve fighters also were gleaned from the 
Alaskan Theater’s none too adequate air force. 

Since our surface forces had been so depleted, American attrition 
tactics during November were carried on from the air alone. The planes 
were unable to drive the Japanese off Kiska and Attu, but they and the 
United States submarines were thoroughly successful in preventing the 
enemy from getting any rest or building up any offensive potentialities. 
Finally on November 17, with the Solomons virtually secured, events 
had reached a state where Admiral Theobald could be directed to pre- 
pare a plan for the occupation of Kiska. 

Before that took place, another airfield was needed stiU closer to 
the Jap. 

In Pearl Harbor, the Commander in Chief Pacific Fleet early in 
December was briefing Rear Admiral Thomas C. Eunkaid on the Aleu- 
tians. Eankaid had been relieved in the South Pacific and was, in turn, 
en route to relieve Admiral Theobald as Commander North Pacific. 
Now he and Admiral Nimitz discussed plans for the future and possible 
enemy designs. 

‘‘Someone,’’ said Kinkaid, “will build an airfield on Amchitka — 
either the Japs or ourselves.” 

It was to be “ourselves.” 
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Amchitka is a low, muskeg-carpeted island, only 50 miles from Kiska 
at its nearest point. The Japanese had eyed it speculatively, and sent a 
surveying party there under an Army major, Kazumi Fujii, to see what 
possibilities there were for a flying field. The major didn’t think much of 
— ^j^e found too many ponds. It would be too difficult to construct an 
airfield on such marshy ground, he reported. 

On December 17 a reconnoitering party under Colonel Lawrence V. 
Castner found the evidence of Fujii’s exploration. Test holes had been 
dug; campsites were littered with empty tin cans and cigarette boxes. 
But of Japanese in the flesh there were none. 

The Army troops commanded by Brigadier General Lloyd E. Jones 
were waiting on Adak, scheduled to occupy Tanaga Island first. From 
what Colonel Castner had to report, their orders were now changed to go 
directly to Amchitka. D-day was to be January 12, 1943. 

That morning dawned calm and mild, for the area. It was only two 
degrees below freezing, but the raw damp seeped through the soldiers’ 
clothes. At 9 : 30 a.m. the subarctic dawn was just beginning to light up 
the uninviting landscape as the Coast Guard transport Arthur middle- 
ton, under command of Commander Paul K. Perry, cut the unruffled 
waters of Constantine Harbor. 

They had been told the landing would be no picnic. 
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Certainly the occupation of the island began badly enough. The 
destroyer worden stranded at once at the entrance of the bay. Constan- 
tine Harbor appeared to be filled with teethlike shoals waiting to rip into 
the American hulls. The middleton dropped her anchor, lowered her 
assault boats, and began to put the men ashore. 

All during the day the landing operation continued over the difficult 
beach. Afterward it was remembered as being a stroke of luck that the 
weather was so calm. That evening the wind began to increase in force 
until the whole of Constantine Harbor was alive with rolling whitecaps 
and hazy spume. The 40 miles of squashy, low tundra making up the 
salamander-shaped stretch of Amchitka offered no obstacle to the wind. 
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It reached gale proportions, with gusts up to 60 knots. The middleton 
began to drag her anchor across the bay. Finally she grounded. The 
unloading continued but it took long hours of salvage work before the 
transport could be refloated. 

The troops had to wade ashore across the shallow beach. They had 
been hardly able to get dry and passably comfortable when the wiUiwaw 
blew in, sweeping across the treeless subarctic desert, driving the troops 
to dig down into the ground for cover. The second day brought a blizzard 
that blotted out the sight of the crippled middleton in the harbor. The 
storm lasted forty-eight hours. 

Most of the troops lived on canned rations for the first few days. The 
landing boats had been disabled and swamped in the gale, and supplies 
were slow in coming ashore. Unloading parties worked waist deep in the 
freezing tides. It took almost two weeks before the troops were equipped 
with the minimum essentials of fighting men. 

They learned about muskeg. The tents, pegged down on the spongy, 
frozen mixture of root and marl, covered little squares of mud through 
which the men had to wade knee deep. Warmth within the tents thawed 
out the tundra, leaving it like jelly. Gunners set up their batteries and 
found that the weight of the field pieces forced them deeper into the 
muskeg, off balance and out of true. 

Possibly the situation would have been better had the 2,000 men 
been able to spend all their time simply improving living conditions. But 
their mission was the construction of a landing strip for the Eleventh Air 
Force from which fighters would take off for Kiska, protecting the Army 
bombers on the last and most dangerous leg of the flight to the enemy. 
Work on the airstrip took priority over self-interested labor on creature 
comforts. 

“And here they had difficulties at first,” said Admiral Kinkaid. 
“because there wasn’t any gravel to use as a basis for the strip. One day 
an engineer was walking glumly along trying to think of a substitute when 
he heard a voice loudly proclaiming disgust. The owner of the voice was 
struggling, trying to raise a tent. 

“Then a magic word came to the engineer’s ears. He stopped and 
asked the soldier what his trouble was. 

“ T can’t drive the pegs,’ wailed the G.L, ‘because of this goddam 
gravel !’ 
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'Trom then on,’’ Admiral Kinkaid concluded, ‘'the airstrip work con- 
tinued excellently.” 

The foul weather held for almost two weeks, and then the Japs dis- 
covered what had happened on Amchitka. On January 24 two float 
Zeros came rummaging out of the foggy west. Two bombs straddled the 
MmDLETON and another pair fell near a second transport. Neither ship 
was damaged, although fragments chewed into the wooden hull of a life- 
boat, slung on davits. 

Two Jap planes returned January 25. The third raid on January 27 
resulted in a direct hit on a foxhole, killing its occupant and wounding 
two other soldiers. Then the Japs sent planes in larger numbers against 
Amchitka. During the first two weeks of Februery, separate flights of 
eight enemy float Zeros appeared every other day or so. On February 18 
the first Army P-40 rose to meet the Zeros and shot down two marauding 
Japs. The Amchitka fighter strip had been operating for just two days. 

Before the month was out at Amchitka, nearly 4,000 American troops 
had landed on its low shores. The forces comprised two infantry bat- 
talions, one 105-mm. artillery battalion, one 75-mm. battalion and two 
battalions of antiaircraft. Navigation and mooring buoys had been laid 
in the harbor. Heavy rains and snow did not halt the steady progress of 
work on the sand-covered landing strip. 

The Amchitka strip paid its first big dividends during February. 
Bombers took off from Adak whenever weather permitted. Fighters 
swarmed up from Amchitka to guard the bombers over Kiska. On Febru- 
ary 25, eleven bombers followed strafing P-40s over the target. One 
bomber rode away with two engines dead from ack-ack. The pilot crash- 
landed safely at Amchitka. 

By the end of February, there were 8,000 men on the island. Ships 
could unload from docks. Two PBYs had joined sixteen P-40s at the 
advance base and during February 156 tons of bombs w^re spilled out 
over Kiska. 
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On the same day that the P-40s first rose from Amchitka, an Ameri- 
can task force disturbed Japanese equilibrium. On that day the cold 
waters of the Bering Sea north of Attu were smooth and glossy gray, as 
only a winter sea can be. 
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Rear Admiral Charles H. McMorris, who had relieved Rear Admiral 
Smith on December 9 as commander of Task Force 8’s Striking Group, 
was taking his ships on a little change from the drudgery of Aleutian 
winter patrol and perhaps give the Japs on Attu a little surprise. 

The Admiral’s flagship was the light cruiser Richmond, commanded 
by Captain Theodore M. Waldschmidt, and late in the morning of 
February 18, 1943, she was searching northwest of Attu, screened by 
the destroyers Bancroft (Lieutenant Commander John L. Melgaard) 
and CALDWELL (Commander John F. Newman, Jr.). Finding nothing, 
they then joined up with the rest of the striking force : the heavy cruiser 
INDIANAPOLIS (Captain Nicholas Vytlacil) and the destroyers Gillespie 
(Commander Chester L. Clement) and coghlan (Commander Ben- 
jamin F. Tompkins). 

Admiral McMorris deployed his ships in a modified column with the 
destroyers spread in the lead and in the rear and headed for the firing 
area. He knew that there was enemy shipping at Attu, for Lieutenant 
John D. Crowley had seen enemy ships through the periscope of his 
ancient submarine S -28 and reported the fact. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon the first salvos poured forth. 
Chichagof Harbor was the first target. The spotting planes — ^three from 
INDIANAPOLIS and two from Richmond — ^reported that the Japs were 
throwing a few desultory bursts of ack-ack into the sky in protest. Some 
of the shells from Indianapolis, filled with red dye for easier spotting, 
burst on the snowy mountainsides, turning the white land scarlet — an 
omen of the battle to be fought five months later. 

Chichagof Harbor was blasted for ten minutes, and then the fleet 
steamed to Holtz Bay to give it the same treatment. 

Then the bombardment was over, and Admiral McMorris led his 
ships away to continue their regular patrols west of the island. 

The group was now divided into two sections, with Richmond, 
BANCROFT and CALDWELL Steaming through the waters south of Indian- 
apolis, coghlan, and gillespie. They had bright moonlight; it was 
good hunting weather. 

The ships were wary. Captain Vytlacil of the Indianapolis had 
warned his northern force that the Japanese, supposing that the Ameri- 
can ships had left the area for refueling and reloading of ammunition 
after the day’s strike, might try to run a supply vessel through to the 
western islands. 
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He was right. Midway through the evening watch, the goghlan saw 
a strange “pip” on her radar scope and five minutes later the three ships 
speeding toward it saw a smoke smudge on the horizon. 

The INDIANAPOLIS closed in and the blinker on the bridge spelled out 
a challenge. The vessel, which was between four and five thousand tons, 
blinked back an answer. 

It was the dot and dash for “A” — ^in Japanese. 

‘This answer,” says the official record laconically, “was unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

The cruiser and the destroyers closed in for the kill. At a quarter past 
eleven, nearly an hour after coghlan’s radar beam first stretched out 
through the distance to give warning of the Jap ship’s presence, the com- 
mand was given to open fire at four miles. The guns erupted and imme- 
diately found their mark. Every American shell was hitting. 

The Japanese showed what kind of cargo she was carrying — or had 
been: ammunition. And it was exploding. 

Six minutes after the command to open fire the Jap was burning 
brightly, flaring up whenever some of her cargo caught and exploded. 
Gamely it tried to answer our salvos with a small gun on its bow and 
with a long burst of machine-gun fire. But all shots fell short. 

The destroyers now dropped half a dozen torpedoes into the sea to 
finish off the work of the guns. 

Then it was all over. Stem first the ship disappeared from the sur- 
face, her red-hot hull quenching out like an ember as the .water closed 
over it. 

A short message over the TBS sent the goghlan scurrying to the 
scene to pick up survivors. But there was none. Only a bamboo life raft, 
marked lumber and an army life jacket, with assorted small debris marked 
where the blockade runner had ended its career. 

Our ships re-formed their scouting line and continued their patrol. 



Chapter Eighteen 


The Battle of the Komandorskls 

I 

T he sinking of the akagane maru had been a change from' the dull, 
uncomfortable drudgery of continual patrol. McMorris’s gang knew 
that they were playing a very important part in the ‘‘war of attrition” by 
ensuring that the Japanese garrisons on Attu and Kiska were not supplied 
by sea. But the belief that someday Americans in force would storm these 
strongholds and eject the Japanese did not help the tedium of endless 
long gray stretches of sea, broken only by periods of overhaul in the not 
too entertaining town of Dutch Harbor, or the unloading of supplies in 
the gaunt island of Adak. 

They might have felt less forgotten if they could have seen what was 
going on in California during this month of March, where training in the 
new amphibious method of warfare was keeping thousands damply busy. 
Only a few high-ranking Army and Navy officers knew for what goal the 
troops were training: Attu. 

In the meantime Task Force 8 plodded the waters west of that island, 
fighting the fog and the storms, ferreting out ships that dared to approach 
with supplies for the enemy garrisons in the Aleutians. 

The task force had been reorganized early in the month and now 
consisted of a heavy and a light cruiser with four destroyers.^ 

The heavy cruiser, salt lake city, was new to these northern waters. 
Refurbished and repaired after a four-month overhaul to put to rights 
the damage she had taken in the Battle of Cape Esperance, she had few 
old-timers aboard ; 70 per cent of her crew was at sea for the first time ! 
But they were eager to meet the Jap. 

^ One heavy cmiser: salt lake city (Capt. Bertram J. Rodgers) ; i light 
cruiser: Richmond (Capt. Theodore M. Waldschmidt) ; 4 destroyers of Squadron 14 
under the command of Capt. Ralph S. Riggs: bailey (Lt. Gomdr. John C. Atkeson), 
coGHLAN (Gomdr. Benjamin F. Tompkins), dale (Gomdr. Anthony L. Rorschach), 
and MONAGHAN (Lt. Gomdr. Peter H. Horn). 
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They would — and soon. 

The Japanese knew of the presence of McMorris’s ships off the 
Aleutians. The fate of the akagane maru the month before had been 
reported by the picket boat kunajiri^ which had heard the gunfire 12 
miles away. And seaplanes had spotted them since. 

Knowing of their presence and approximate strength, the Japanese 
realized that they could no longer send supply ships singly to run the 
gantlet. If supplies and reinforcements were to get through to Attu and 
Ejska, they would have to be in convoy; with escorts powerful enough 
to take care of the American task force. 

And supplies had to get through. Lieutenant Colonel Hiroshi Yone- 
kawa on Attu and Colonel Hozumi on Kiska with great politeness but 
greater insistence were demanding that something be done to keep 
larders stocked and ammunition lockers replenished. It was up to the 
Japanese Fifth Fleet to do it. 

Vice Admiral Hosogaya said he would do his best. 

2 

Commander Shigefuso Hashimoto, navigation and communications 
officer on Admiral Hosogaya’s Fifth Fleet staff, lay back iri his bunk on 
the cruiser nachi and closed his eyes. These had been a busy few 
days. 

Working on the staff had its compensations — it would help his career, 
and he did have better quarters on the flagship — ^but sometimes he had 
a feeling akin to nostalgia for his old job in the Russian Section of Jap- 
anese Naval Intelligence. His knowledge of Russian probably had some- 
thing to do, he thought, with this present assignment to the Northern 
Fleet ; perhaps the Navy thought he was used to the Siberian cold and 
would welcome the chills of the Aleutians. 

Hashimoto didn’t like the cold. He wondered if the Americans 
patrolling these waters felt it too. There was a measure of comfort in the 
thought that they doubtless disliked it just as much as he did. Ah well, in 
a few days this convoy would be safe at Attu and he would be heading 
back to Paramushiro. Not that the weather was any better there, but its 
amusement value was higher. 

He looked at his watch. In an hour and a half it would be sunrise. 
That meant that in an hour he would have to make his way to the 
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bridge to make his morning starsights. Rendezvous with the convoy 
would be shortly after. 

“Rendezvous.” As communications officer, Hashimoto remembered 
the messages that had been sent and received to ensure that the three 
transports would this time get through to Attu. A great deal of planning 
had gone into the organization of this voyage. 

The slow, 4,ooo-ton Army sanko maru escorted by the destroyer 
USUGUMO had left Paramushiro on March 22, to be followed the next 
day by the faster asaka maru and sakito maru with the First Destroyer 
Squadron: The light cruiser abukuma and four destroyers: wakaba, 
HATSUSHiMO, iKAZUGHi and INAZUMA. Then on the 24th the cruiser 
force had sortied: The heavy cruisers naghi and maya and the light 
cruiser tama. All were to meet up south of the Komandorskis, for the 
run through to Attu, on the 25th. 

The meeting had had to be postponed because of bad weather. The 
slow SANKO MARU and her escort should make it today, Hashimoto 
thought. The other group had joined up, and now were sailing with a 
formidable escort group north and south on the meridian that runs 
through Bering Island, waiting. They had picked this line to run on 
because it was just outside the 600-mile radius from Adak — ^free from 
the prying eyes of American Catalinas. 

Commander Hashimoto closed his eyes. There was still time for a nap 
before going above to that unconscionably cold bridge. 

On the bridge of the naghi. Commander Kintaro Miura had the 
morning watch. He was keeping a sharp lookout for the small transport 
and her escort since they were approaching the rendezvous point. The 
weather had improved a lot over the past two days, and the day gave 
promise of being calm, although the overcast sky held a hint of rain. 

The ships were aU in colunm, naghi in the lead, followed by maya, 

TAMA, ABUKUMA, WAKADA, HATSUSHIMO, IKAZUGHI, ASAKA MARU, 
SAKITO MARU, and INAZUMA. It was a little after two o’clock, Tokyo 
time, and the fleet that had been steaming southward was turning to 
head due north. 

The eastern horizon was a copper-gold. The sun would not show 
itself for another hour, but the long twilight in the north made visibility 
at this time excellent. 

Miura glanced astern. The eighth ship, the asaka maru, was making 
her turn now . . . 
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“Ship to starboard !” The high-pitched voice of a lookout called. 

Commander Miura, glasses to his eyes, swept the horizon to the ship s 
right. Dimly off the starboard quarter he made out an object. 

It was the mast of a ship, huU down. 

“The SANKo MARU,” Miura said. “Messenger! Notify the admiral 
that the remaining transport is joining up.” 

The commander was mistaken. It was natural under the circum- 
stances, but it was a naistake, and a grave one. 

The mast that he saw was no transport’s. It was American-made and 
belonged to the United States destroyer coghlan. 
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“On March 26th,” said Marvin Paul Lahr, Fire Gontrolman 2/c 
aboard the flagship Richmond, “we reaUy got involved.” 

Admiral McMorris’s task force were steaming in open order, about 
six miles apart to make the greatest posible sweep of the sea. The coghlan 
was the farthest north, next was the Richmond, then the bailey, dale, 
SALT LAKE CITY and MONAGHAN. 

The men standing their predawn general quarters felt the cold damp 
air cut through their heavy outer garments. 

Suddenly a message from the coghlan galvanized the fleet. The lead- 
ing destroyer had made contact with two ships almost dead ahead ! 

The time was 7:30 a.m. At the same instant, seven miles away, a 
messenger was pattering down the ladder of the naghi to the admirars 
cabin. 

At 7:31, Admiral McMorris- ordered all ships to make best speed, 
close up and concentrate on the Richmond, and he headed his flagship 
for the enemy — for that they assuredly were. 

As the RICHMOND neared the Japanese slowly — for they were heading 
away — the silhouettes of two cargo vessels became clearer. They were 
escorted, but the Americans, straining their eyes to size up their opposi- 
tion, couldn’t be sure what they were. In the distance they didn’t seem 
too formidable. 

“Looks like easy pickings,” said the Richmond’s skipper. 

Apparently the Japanese were trying to get away. Frantically the fol- 
lowing American ships built up their speed, and slowly they made steady 
progress in closing formation. 
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As our leading ships shortened the gap between them and the enemy, 
more Japanese ships came into view. By 8:20, ten could be seen from 
the RICHMOND. 

As Admiral McMorris said in his report, ‘‘The task group commander 
still felt that a Roman holiday was in prospect.’’ And he was worried that 
the enemy ships might escape. 

The first indication of their actual strength came a few minutes after- 
ward, when lookouts on the flagship identified first one, then two, of the 
opposing ships as heavy cruisers. Other still unidentified fighting ships 
could be seen around the two cruisers. 

“The situation had now clarified,” commented the Admiral, “but it 
had also radically and unpleasantly changed.” 

ITie enemy warships changed course and were closing the range rap- 
idly. The two merchantmen were steaming north-northwest, beyond their 
strong warship screen, as fast as they could get away. 

The Japanese force now held the advantages of better tactical posi- 
tion, greater numerical strength, and overwhelmingly superior firepower. 
But “Sock” McMorris was not dismayed. 

He decided to make an attempt to attack the transports. There was a 
slight chance that by careful maneuvering the merchantmen could be 
brought into range before the warships could intervene. Forcing the 
enemy’s hand, moreover, might lead him to send some of his fighting 
ships to convoy the auxiliaries and thus provide the task group with the 
opportunity to fight the remainder on more nearly even terms. So a 
change of course to the northwest was ordered. 

By 8: 39 the task group was squared away on its new courae, and the 
ships had all closed up. They were now formed with the two cruisers in 
column half a mile apart, Richmond leading. The van destroyers, bailey 
and GOGHLAN, were off the port bow of the flagship, while the two rear 
destroyers steamed off the starboard quarter of the salt lake city. 

It was a good stratagem but the Japanese were not fooled by it. At 
8 : 40 the naghi opened fire from a distance of approximately ten miles 
and launched eight torpedoes. Her gunnery was far better than her 
torpedo technique, her first two salvos straddling the Richmond, while 
none of the tin fish came near a target. 

“The Americans,” says Commander Hashimoto, “opened fire almost 
simultaneously with the nachi. The maya opened fire shortly thereafter. 
A loss of electric' power then prevented the naghi from firing for about 
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thirty minutes. In the first five or ten minutes of action, the naghi received 
a hit at the after end of the bridge by a blue-dye-loaded shell, which 
killed five or six communications personnel and wounded twelve or 
thirteen others. A small fire, which broke out in the vicinity of the hit, 
was soon extinguished.” 

After shaking the Richmond up considerably with the straddles, the 
MAYA shifted fire to the salt lake city, and dropped a spread of four 
torpedoes at our battle line, none of which hit. 

The SALT LAKE CITY was the only American vessel with guns match- 
ing those of the Japanese, and her green crew worked as veterans in firing 
her 8-inchers. 

But the enemy’s superior firepower and the rapidly decreasing range 
between the two opposing groups made it only a question of time before 
our ships must suffer serious damage. Admiral McMorris had hoped to 
bring the auxiliaries within gun range, but that attempt had been fore- 
stalled. His maneuvers had put the Japanese between our ships and our 
bases to the east. A retirement was definitely in order, but obviously we 
couldn’t withdraw to the east. Somehow the American ships had to make 
an end run around the enemy. 

The TBS aboard the ships crackled, in code: ‘‘Change course forty 
degrees to the left!” 

As they swung to 290° true, the van destroyers entered the battle. 
Both BAILEY and goghlan opened fire on the enemy cruisers. To Com- 
mander Miura, aboard the naghi, the destroyers’ shells appeared “like 
rain, they landed aboard so regularly.” One of the 5-inchers detonated 
against the deckhouse. 

“At this time,” says Commander Miura, “Admiral Hosogaya was 
standing at the forward center of the flag bridge with his two principal 
staff officers on either side and slightly behind him. The other staff officers 
were standing in a single rank to the rear. I was second from the right 
in this rank and in a relatively exposed position. Miraculously, all shell 
fragments missed . . .” 

Another change of course was ordered by McMorris, and as the ships 
swung around another forty degrees to 250^^, they were aligned in new 
positions. The dale and monaghan took station off the port quarter of 
the SALT LAKE CITY, whilc the GOGHLAN and BAILEY dropped back and 
took position off the heavy cruiser’s starboard quarter. The Richmond 
led. 
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The Japanese had launched two observation planes, and after they 
climbed out of range to their spotting position, the enemy salvos crept 
closer to the salt lake city. 

Our heavy cruiser was engaged ceaselessly by the Japanese heavies 
as the task force moved westward ahead of the enemy. Occasionally an 
enemy light cruiser, tama, would edge in close enough to lob a few shells 
at her. Men in the engine room could feel the concussion through the hull 
as shells detonated in the water near-by. 

By now, salt lake city was making her shells felt by the enemy. 
Black smoke was issuing from the naghi. 

Skillful conning, plus luck, had saved the salt lake city from 
damage thus far. But at ten minutes past nine o^clock, the cruiser shook 
with the impact of two hits, fore and aft. One of them had penetrated 
below the waterline, bursting through to the shaft alley where the great 
axle of a propeller turned in the hull. The shell exploded in the alleyway, 
bursting seams and buckling the underside of the ship as though it were 
an old tin bucket. Water poured into the alley and spurted around the 
shaft fittings into the engine room. The damaged shaft continued to turn, 
however, delivering power. 

The American force was throwing everything it could at the Japanese. 
The spotting planes ventured within range and were taken under fire; 
three times they tried it, and the third attempt brought death to one of 
them. After that, the other plane kept away. 

By 9:30 the enemy was beginning to close upon the salt lake city. 
Admiral McMorris radioed Admiral ELinkaid that he was engaged in a 
long-range battle and had received a moderately encouraging answer 
that supporting bombers could be expected in about, five hours, while 
Catalinas might arrive before that time. 

Admiral McMorris smiled when he read at the end of the message 
the suggestion that “retiring action be considered.” 

A few moments after ten o’clock the tama, on which the salt lake 
CITY was now firing, veered sharply right, away from our ship’s shells, 
and went into a tight circle. However, the naghi, which had slowed 
down, now speeded up despite her fires and with the maya moved in 
closer. Their shells were straddling our heavy cruiser repeatedly. 

Suddenly, the salt lake city herself veered sharply to the right. 
Her own gun blasts had carried away the rudder stops and the rudder no 
longer responded to the wheel. At once. Captain Rodgers ordered steering 
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shifted to the emergency station aft, and although this gave him partial 
control, use of the rudder was limited to turning only lo degrees to either 
side. Slowly the cruiser came back to the proper course. 

As she came left she managed to fire one ten-gun broadside before 
she was left with only her after turrets bearing on the enemy. This made 
the battle even more uneven, for the Japanese ships were faster and could 
fire full salvos as they zigzagged. 

Then came another enemy shell. It dropped down from a high angle 
and pierced the deck close by the anchor windlass like a hot rivet driving 
through paper. The shell was deflected by the hawsepipe. It slid along 
the ship’s side and smashed out through the hull into the sea below the 
waterline. The shell was a dud ; it failed to explode. 

Water gushed up, flooding the compartments of the bow. The cruiser 
was in trouble, but her gunners kept firing. 

Admiral McMorris acted to protect the salt lake city. He ordered 
the destroyers to make smoke. Three minutes later the bailey and 
coGHLAN were shuttling around the cruiser, chemical smoke pouring 
from their generators, and the cruiser, herself making smoke, nosed into 
the protective screen. 

The smoke screen slowed the Japanese fire but did not stop it. They 
merely waited until the man-made fog thinned out enough and then 
poured more steel at our damaged cruiser. 

Two hours and eighteen minutes after the first rumble of naval 
artillery, the salt lake city received her next hit.. A Jap shell whistled 
down on the vessel amidships, and splattered fragments over the deck. 
The starboard catapult was demolished. The plane burst into flames, and 
the smell of Jap cordite burned in the nostrils of the sailors as they broke 
the flaming plane from the wreckage and threw it overboard. Two of 
their comrades, an officer and an enlisted man, lay dead; four others 
were wounded. 

At this time our ships were steaming with the Richmond ahead to 
the westward. Heading toward Paramushiro, they were 125 miles nearer 
the Japanese base than they were to their own of Adak. This was serious, 
for there was every reason to suspect that the Japanese had radioed for 
air support, just as we had done. And theirs might — should — ^arrive 
before ours did. 

Again the short-range radio receivers on the bridges spoke an order 
from the task group commander. The fleet was to break away by turning 
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southward, and later, when they could, all units were to head eastward, 
back toward more friendly territory. 

The first turn was hidden by the smoke, and the Japanese, unknow- 
ing, continued on their northwesterly course, and the distance between 
the forces was widened. 

There was no letup in the firing, though, and once again the salt 
LAKE CITY was hurt. Her repair parties worked ceaselessly; pumps 
couldn’t keep the water down in the after engine room, water and cold, 
glutinous oil flooded the compartment to a depth of five feet — ^just below 
the level of the main engines. 

The cruiser took a 4- or 5-degree list to port, and then the after 
engines stopped ! 

Shells began to bracket the salt lake city as she slowed. Captain 
Rodgers swung his ship sharply right to avoid these salvos, but shell 
splashes continued to rise on either side. 

By 11:30 the oil and water in her after engine room were being 
pumped out and the engines slowly eased back into operation, but she 
still was listing. 

The Japanese could see now what Admiral McMorris was trying to 
do, and Admiral Hosogaya brought his fleet around in pursuit. 

The cruiser’s engine-room gang had managed to get three engines 
running again, but their triumph was short-lived. Fifteen minutes later 
her boilers went out, one by one . . . sea water had seeped into the fuel 
tanks. 

Five minutes before noon, the salt lake city’s engines stopped. 
While her momentum still carried the cruiser through the water, Captain 
Rodgers ordered the helm swung hard over. He wanted all his guns to 
be able to bear in a last-ditch stand. 

If the cruiser was to be saved, the destroyers would have to do it. 
The Admiral ordered the' plucky cans to strike back with torpedoes. 

Captain Riggs, the destroyer squadron commander, leaving the dale 
to screen the cruiser, headed in at once to the attack with bailey, 
COGHLAN and monaghan. 

Those listening on the task force circuit said the destroyer skippers 
responded to the order as calmly as though they had been told to put 
liberty parties ashore in their home ports. They could expect certam 
damage and probably complete destruction. “Get the two big bpys,” said 
Ca.ptain Riggs. 
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As they sped toward the enemy, the Japanese stopped firing on the 
SALT LAKE CITY and turned their guns on the smaller vessels. And were 
answered by rapid fire from the forward 5-inchers; the bailey and 
MONAGHAN concentrating on the naghi, and the coghlan on the maya. 
The Japs were firing furiously. “I do not know/’ says Commander Miura, 
“how the ships could liv^e through the concentration of fire we directed 
at them.” 

The three ships were “smothered with splashes,” but they continued 
in, and the accuracy of the Japanese gunners increased as the Americans 
neared them. Our leading destroyer, bailey, dodging in and out of the 
shell splashes, took the first hits. 

They came in quick succession. One 8-incher tore through the thin 
outer shell of the destroyer and exploded, killing five and injuring four 
of our men. Another hit the after part of the deck but caromed off with- 
out bursting. 

Knowing that at any moment, with the rapidly lessening range, the 
bailey would doubtless be struck again, probably fatally, Captain Riggs 
directed Lieutenant Commander Atkeson to fire his torpedoes. A splaying 
fan of five slipped from their tubes and headed for the nachi. 

In the meantime the black gang on the salt lake city was working 
desperately to restore power to her engines. The cruiser was still a fighting 
ship ; as the men worked in the engine room they could feel the shock of 
the guns firing. 

The engines caught, and held. Slowly power was built up and the 
ship again moved forward. Captain Rodgers reported to the flagship as 
though — as it had been — his prayers had been answered. The battered 
cruiser stopped firing ; her captain wanted to conserve his ammunition 
“for the final attack on the closing Japanese force.” 

Admiral McMonis called off the destroyers. They veered off from 
their course. Theirs had been a valiant attempt, and although none of 
the torpedoes found its mark — most exploding prematurely before reach- 
ing the target — ^they had succeeded by their self-sacrifice in saving the 
cruiser. 

The BAILEY swung hard left and showed her stem to the Japs, hard 
on the tracks of coghlan and monaghan. A Jap shell stmck so close to 
the coghlan that fragments punched holes in her superstructure and 
seriously injured the executive officer. The monaghan was not damaged. 

Our ships were preparing for a last stand. The Japs had everything 
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pretty much their own way, but on the enemy flagship Admiral Hosogaya 
made a decision. 

His ships had been pumping out shells so fast that the lack of ammu- 
nition was being felt. At any moment American bombers might appear ; 
if they did, he might not have sufficient powder to combat them. And, 
moreover, fuel was low. 

Japanese signals flashed through their fleet. 

‘‘Retire !» 

The battle continued as long as the opposing forces were within 
range, but as each was primarily interested in leaving the other, by 12:30 
it was all over. The enemy was moving off to the west, back to Paramu- 
shiro, and our ships were heading due east, “getting,” as the officer of 
the deck aboard the salt lake city put in the log, “the hell out of here.” 

The radio alarm of the battle caught our fliers at their island bases 
somewhat off guard. Their planes were equipped for hauling heavy bomb 
loads on aerial freight service to Kiska. The call to action far at sea meant 
that spare gasoline tanks had to be remounted and bomb racks re- 
arranged. The battle was almost five hours old before the first flights 
took off and started on the long voyage west. 

One of the PBYs discovered two medium-sized Jap merchantmen 
near the scene of the battle, just south of the Russian-owned Koman- 
dorskis. The pilot, already low on gasoline, began to circle the enemy 
ships while the radioman called their position. 

The limping task force under Admiral McMorris heard the call but 
could not answer. The two-hour run to the Japs would end in darkness. 
And our ships, lacking fuel and ammunition, could not afford to go on 
a search party. 

The first PBY was joined by two others, and they maintained contact 
with the ships until 4:30, broadcasting their position to Army bombers 
that were en route. The bombers, however, pursued alarms to the west, 
and the PBYs, their fuel running low, had to give up and return to base. 

The Battle of the Komandorskis, lasting almost three and a half hours, 
was our longest daylight surface engagement of the war up to that time. 
It was an action at extended range — ^by necessity on our part, by choice 
on the part of the Japanese. Admiral Hosogaya promptly and effectively 
blocked our initial stab at his auxiliaries, and thereafter, as our task force 
was outnumbered two to one, Admiral McMorris had to maneuver to 
keep the range as open and as far as possible, while trying to inflict as 
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much damage as it could under that self-imposed handicap. If our force 
could have knocked out one or two of the Japanese ships, the task group 
would have tried to fight its way around the rest of the combatant ships 
to chase the fleeing transports, or it could have closed the crippled men-o^- 
war to administer the coup de grice, whichever seemed more feasible. 
Since this didn^t happen, Admiral McMorris had no choice but to keep 
the enemy at arm’s length. The enemy, on the other hand, with his 
advantages in numbers and firepower seemed, in the words of Admiral 
McMorris, “content to fight a duel using his heavy cruisers.” 

Despite the unevenness of the battle, and the damage that our ships 
sustained, they succeeded in their purpose. That the Japanese ruefully 
admitted. They had to turn tail and go back home. The attempted re- 
inforcement of the Aleutians had failed. Five hits had done severe damage 
to the cruiser nachi. The tama, with one catapult shot away, was less 
seriously hurt. 

Admiral Nimitz paid high tribute to Sock McMorris and his ships. 
“The well-fought action,” said CINCPAC, “of the task force under Rear 
Admiral McMorris against a superior enemy and the considerable damage 
inflicted demonstrates the skill of the task group commander and the 
personnel under him. His bold handling of the American units and the 
magnificent response of all ships enabled our force to repel an enemy 
nearly twice as strong ...” 

Admiral Nimitz singled out Captain Riggs and the destroyers of 
Desron 14. “Their gallant attack in the face of concentrated Japanese 
fire,” he said, “was especially commendable . . 

All hands made a truly creditable performance. Repair parties aboard 
our damaged ships acted coolly and efficiently, keeping the effects of 
enemy fire to a minimum. Gun crews also turned in an outstanding piece 
of work. The salt lake city^s green crew had fought like the veterans 
they now were. The officers and men of the after turrets of the destroyers 
labored unfailingly although enveloped in the oily fumes of smoke which 
vomited from the stacks of those ships to protect our heavy cruiser. 

And during the heat of battle, at least one convert was made to the 
ancient and irritating axiom that “practice makes perfect.” 

“I won’t mind aU that loading drill any more,” said a seaman aboard 
the dale. “Not any more !” 
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Attu 

I 

T he best weather in the Aleutians comes in May. That is, if there 
is any ‘‘best” weather ; perhaps “least worst” would describe it more 
adequately. At any rate, weather (playing the part that it does in the 
island chain) was the deciding factor in all deliberations of the higher 
echelons. 

Ever since the Japanese had landed in the Aleutians, the primary 
desire of every American was to kick them out again. This was easier said 
than done, as everyone realized. The Japs had arrived at a time when 
Allied production was only beginning to get into gear. The Alaskan 
Theater, though just as deadly for the men who had to defend it, did not 
rate the priority on our stockpiles of men and munitions that other more 
strategic areas demanded. The Northern Pacific forces, always inade- 
quately armed, had even to pare off strength from that little to bolster 
other dangerously pressed theaters. Consequently, the Alaskan force had 
to reap satisfaction for the insult of enemy squatters on American terri- 
tory by the rather vicarious means of air raids. 

So all hands yearned for the day when America in strength would 
invade, and all hands loudly doubted that the day would ever come. 
“We’re just something somebody forgot on the back shelf of the icebox,” 
they would grumble. 

The Alaskan Theater was not a forgotten theater. Admiral Nimitz, 
in his headquarters at Pearl Harbor, disliked as much as anyone the fact 
that Japanese were on American territory; for however unattractive the 
volcanic islands were, they were still American. And as soon as the self- 
styled progeny of the sun-goddess had set up their tents in the fog-bound 
muskeg, he gave orders that plans be prepared for their reduction and 
occupation. 

315 
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And, as has been mentioned, one result was tremendous activity in 
California. 

Our first objective would apparently be Kiska. Not only was it the 
most advanced threat to the eastern Aleutians and to the Alaskan main- 
land, but it provided better potential air facilities and a more satisfac- 
tory harbor. 

Early in January, 1943, Admiral Nimitz sent to Rear Admiral Francis 
W. Rockwell, Commander Amphibious Force Pacific Fleet, and Rear 
Admiral Kinkaid, Commander North Pacific, a plan that had been 
developed jointly with Lieutenant General John L. DeWitt, Command- 
ing General Western Defense Command, which provided for training a 
force for the assault upon and occupation of Kiska. Army forces were to 
include the 7th Infantry Division plus the 184th Infantry Regiment, the 
507th AA Regiment, and part of the Alaska garrison force. The training 
staff, transports, and landing craft were to come from Admiral Rockwell. 
Support ships were to be provided for by CINCPAC, since Admiral 
Kinkaid had only a few cruisers and destroyers. Training in the United 
States proper was to be conducted under the supervision of Admiral 
Rockwell and General DeWitt at Fort Ord, California, while the Alaskan 
units, though indirectly under the same control, were actually to be 
trained by Admiral Kinkaid and Major General Simon B. Buckner, 
Commanding General Alaska Defense Command. The four commanders 
were to form a joint staff for training and for the conduct of the opera- 
tion itself. 

Training was started at Fort Ord under a faculty of Marine officers 
whose corps had invented amphibious warfare. By the end of January, 
Admiral Rockwell reported to CINCPAC that, although the infantry 
division was not yet up to strength, it would be ready by May i if there 
would be available ships. 

But ships were the problem ! By February all the training cargo ships 
and all but two training attack transports were transferred, being needed 
immediately for combat elsewhere. 

Still training went on, as best it could. 

In Alaska, amphibious exercises were having difficulty too. No proper 
equipment was on hand, nor could a sufficient number of officer instruc- 
tors be detached for duty in the North. It was suggested that key personnel 
be sent from Alaska to Fort Ord for training, but the Army proved unable 
to act on this recommendation. 
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The first actual landing exercises were held in California between 
February 21 and March g, using the two remaining APAs, j. franxlin 
BELL and HARRIS. Combat loading, embarkation, debarkation, ship-to- 
shore movements, rubber boat training and boat-gun firing were stressed. 

Two more APAs, zeilin and heywood, were then added to the two 
already on hand. With these four ships and the transport president 
FILLMORE^ further exercises were held between March 10 and 27. A day- 
light landing on San Clements Island was included, with actual gunfire 
support by the battleships idaho^ Nevada and Pennsylvania and the 
destroyers abner read, macdonough and phelps. Carrier Aircraft 
Composite Squadrons 13 and 20 dropped live bombs and strafed with 
live ammunition. After the troops were re-embarked, the combatant 
vessels engaged in a series of gunnery exercises in which fire was delivered 
as directed by shore fire control parties. 

The shortage of troop equipment and the lack of AKAs — cargo 
ships — unfortunately prevented full-scale loading for the exercises. It was 
difficult, therefore, to indoctrinate properly the shore parties attached to 
the regimental landing groups. The air squadrons used were not those 
which were to support the landing, since these were already in the area 
and already carrying out strikes from Amchitka. Consequently, the air 
forces in Alaska received no training in amphibious operations or in 
direct support of ground troops. 

The shortage of equipment and shipping was such that, on March 3, 
Admiral Kinkaid recommended that the Kiska operation be tabled for 
the time being, and that an attack on Attu be substituted, the reasons 
given being that Attu was not so heavily defended and therefore could 
be taken more easily by the forces under his command. The near-by 
island of Shemya, with its more favorable terrain and weather, could be 
the site for the airfield. Major General Buckner concurred in general 
with this suggestion. 

As a result, Admiral Nimitz told Admiral Rockwell to plan an opera- 
tion against Attu. The joint staff discontinued work on the Kiska plan 
and began a study of the new objective. Training continued under the 
supervision of Admiral Rockwell, while Admiral Kinkaid was designated 
to command the operation as a whole. On March ii, CINCPAC made 
the following surface forces available for the assault, support, and cover- 
ing operations: three battleships, three heavy cruisers, three over-age light 
cruisers, one ‘escort carrier, nineteen destroyers, tenders, oilers, mine- 
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sweepers^ and four attack transports. No attack-cargo ships could be 
assigned without taking them from the South Pacific, but eventually one 
transport, perida, accompanied the force, carrying one LCM( 3 ) and 
ten LCVs. 

On the first of April, Admiral Nimitz and General DeWitt issued the 
following joint directive: 

The objective is the reduction and occupation of Attu and the 
occupation of the most suitable airfield site in the Near Islands at 
the earliest practicable date. The purpose is to sever enemy lines of 
communication to the Western Aleutians, to deny the Near Islands 
to the enemy, and to construct an airfield thereon for air opera- 
tions; to render Kiska untenable and to create a base of operations 
for possible future reduction and occupation of Kiska. The first 
task is to reduce and occupy the most suitable airfield site in the 
Near Islands and build an airfield thereon. [Admiral Kinkaid] is 
in supreme command. [Rear Admiral Rockwell] is to operate under 
[the supreme commander] and command amphibious operations 
until landing phase completed. 

The Army commander is Commanding General 7th Division 
[Major General A. E. Brown]. . . . Army forces, assault, reserve, 
and initial occupation troops as follows: Assault on Attu, 7th 
Division Combat Team, consisting 17th Infantry, one battalion 
field artillery, one battalion engineers for shore parties, one battery 
AA automatic weapons, three detachments 75th Special Signal 
Company, one company 7th Division Organic Combat Engineers, 
one medical collecting company, 7th Division. One platoon 7th 
Division Medical Clearing Company, Detachment Headquarters, 

7th Division Battalion, detachment 7th Division Quartermaster 
Battalion, detachment 7th Division Organic Signal Company. For 
the initial occupation of Ae selected site in the Near Islands, i8th 
Combat Engineers from Adak, 4th Infantry Composite Regiment 
from Adak. The floating reserve is one regimental combat team 
consisting of the 32nd Infantry with reinforcements similar to those 
for the 1 7th Infantry indicated above. The garrisons for Attu and 
the selected site in the Near Islands are to be designated by the 
Commanding General Western Defense Command, and are to 
include 17th Infantry Combat Team, 32nd Infantry Combat 
Team, 78th CAAA and 2nd Battalion 51st CAAA. The target date 
is May yth, 1943. Command of occupied areas will revert to the 
Army when senior Army Ojfficer Near Islands informs [Admiral 
Kinkaid] that Army is ready to take over. 

Target date^ May 7. Target, Attu! 
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For seven days the convoy rolled and pitched northward. As the 
ships dropped their hooks in Cold Bay, many a soldier — and sailor too — 
remembered what this day must be like in his home in the States. There 
it was spring; crocus, appleblossoms and the first clear call of the ice- 
cream vendor! What was it here? There was no similarity to any season 
like this at home. Wind, fog, snow, drizzle, more fog ... 

They were to see worse. 

More training was mandatory, especially in debarkation and landing. 
Then the force would sail on the 3rd. 

But the weather, interrupting the training — driving the troops below- 
decks and boats and crews to cover, and grounding the light-riding- oiler 
NECHES — ^postponed the sailing one day. 

D-day would now be May 8. 

At a staff meeting. Admiral Rockwell conferred with two veteran 
Alaskan pilots, Lieutenant Commander C. E. (‘"Squeaky”) Anderson (a 
veteran seagoing trader and trapper expeditiously sworn into the Re- 
serve) and Lieutenant N. J. Benson, of similar peacetime career. Before 
them was a chart showing the track of a survey ship quail across Mas- 
sacre Bay. The Admiral asked the pilots to show,* from their experience, 
where foul ground was. 

Anderson took a pencil in his hand and began to scratch along the 
northern shore of the bay. He explained in his best English, with Scan- 
dinavian intonation; ‘T started in here once to get blue fox, but I saw 
breakers, and decided to come out again.” 

Benson said about the same thing, although he had felt his way into 
the bay and out again, skirting the narrow passage on the western 
shore. 

When the pair finished their marking, Admiral Rockwell looked at 
his operation plan with amazement and consternation. The pilots had 
scratched out everything but a narrow strip of open water where they 
knew the quail in 1934 had sailed in and out safely, plus a pencil-wide 
passage on the west. TLe nevada^s fire support area was completely 
obliterated, she would have to move farther offshore. The Ma^acre Bay 
landing would be attempted if possible ; however, it looked as though the 
landing at Red Beach to the north of Holtz Bay would be the impor- 
tant one. 
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Nature seemed in conspiracy to delay the operation. Shortly after 
midnight on May 3, a 36-foot landing barge broke its moorings alongside 
the PENNSYLVANIA. Wind and sea made salvage impossible. 

The bulky operation plan, with page after page of orders, last-minute 
changes, and detailed directions, was almost lost to the storm. It was the 
responsibility of the flag staff to distribute copies of this mimeographed 
tome to all ships of the assault group. The landing barges, reserved for 
the task of distribution, could not be risked against the running sea. 
Finally, a tug from the Cold Bay Section Base, manned by a crew of 
Aleutian veterans and three Navy ensigns as officer guards, was called to 
the flagship. She was loaded with the top-secret cargo. In a blinding 
snowstorm, the tug bumbled from ship to ship, dropping off copies of 
the precious operation plan. 

At 7:30 A.M. on May 4, the transports followed Pennsylvania, 
IDAHO and NEVADA out through the pass to the open sea. The wind was 
abating. The invasion force was under way.^ 


3 

The convoy crept through the fog-shrouded waters between Cold 
Bay and Attu without once seeing land. The navigators pored endlessly 
over their charts, secretly praying that not too much change had occurred 
in the calculated speeds of the engines since the last “measured mile.’’ 
For not once could the sun or the stars be seen for a navigational fix. 
The whole trip was made by dead reckoning. 

^Admiral Rockwell’s attack force consisted of three battleships under Rear 
Admiral Howard F. Kingman: Pennsylvania (Capt. William A. Corn), Idaho (Capt. 
Horace D. Clarke), Nevada (Capt. William A. Kitts, III) ; a small carrier: Nassau 
(Capt. Austin K. Doyle) ; twelve destroyers under Capt. Ruthven E. Libby: abner 
READ (Comdr. Thomas Burrowes), ammen (Lt. Comdr. Henry Williams, Jr.), 
AYLWIN (Lt. Comdr. Ray E. Malpass), dale (Lt. Comdr. Charles W. Aldrich), 
DEWEY (Lt. Comdr. Joseph P. Canty) , edwards (Lt. Comdr. Paul G. Osier) , 
FARRAGUT (Comdr. Henry D. Rozendal), hull (Lt. Comdr. Andrew L. Young, Jr-), 
MACDONOUGH (Lt. Gomdr. Erie V. E. Dennett), meade (Comdr. Raymond S. Lamb), 
MONAGHAN (Lt. Gomdr. Peter H. Horn) , phelps (Lt. Comdr. John E. Edwards) ; 
four transports under Capt. Pat Buchanan: j. franklin bell (Comdr. John B. 
McGovern), karris (Gomdr. Albert M. Van Eaton), heywood (Capt. Herbert B. 
Knowles), kane (Lt. Comdr. Freeman D. Miller; two seaplane tenders: casco 
(Gomdr. Willis E. Cleaves), Williamson (Lt. James A. Pridmore) ; five minesweepers 
commanded by Lt. Comdr. Bemhart A. Fuetsch; chandler (Lt. Comdr. Harry L. 
Thompson), elliott (Lt. Comdr. Henry Mullins, Jr.), long (Lt. Comdr. Paul R. 
Heerbrandt), PRUITT (Lt. Gomdr. Richard C. Williams, Jr.); sigard (Lt. Gomdr. 
William J. ]^chter). 
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Reports came to the flagship from scouting PBYs and submarines. 
‘'Weather is bad off Attu. . . . High surf.” 

D-day was changed to May 9. 

The convoy steamed in circles, waiting for a break in the weather. 

On the western approaches to the is^nd steamed the twin forces of 
Admiral Kinkaid’s task group/ on the lookout for Japanese warships. 

According to plan, these groups would converge at point “Yellow’’ 
100 miles north of Attu, on D-day minus i, to protect the vulnerable 
transports on their final run to the beach. 

On May 7, when the transports were plowing along through spindrift 
driven up by 40 knots of wind, an alarm was sounded by Admiral Giffen’s 
force. An important enemy convoy, protected by a strong naval force, 
was reported approaching the Aleutians from the west. 

Three battleships, Pennsylvania, idaho and Nevada, with a brood 
of destroyers, hull, aylwin, long and macdonough, were ordered to 
join the screening force to the westward “to seek out and engage the 
enemy.” Captain Buchanan with his transports steamed eastward to 
keep out of the fracas. 

But battle was never joined. Behind the curtain of weather, the 
Japanese thought better of it, and turned back. 

D-day was postponed by weather again. 

The presence of enemy forces, no matter how wraithlike, underlined 
the urgency of the American situation. The ships were running short of 
fuel, which with other considerations made it imperative that the landing 
be attempted despite fog. A rendezvous between the detached force and 
the transports was set for May 10. 

The meeting was made in fog so dense that the bows of a ship were 
obscured from the bridge. Visibility, zero; sea, oily smooth. Transports 
and warships began to group into northern and southern units for the 
approach on Attu. On the bridge of the flagship Pennsylvania two 

^ The Southern Covering Group, under Rear Admiral Charles H. McMonis con- 
sisted of three light cruisers: Detroit (Capt. Ellis H. Geiselman), Richmond (Capt. 
Theodore M. Waldschmidt) , santa fe (Capt. Russell S. Berkey) ; and five destroyers: 
BANCROFT (Comdr. John L. Melgaard), caldwell (Lt. Comdr. Horatio A. Lincoln), 
COGHLAN (Comdr, Benjamin F. Tompkins), frazier (Lt. Comdr. Frank Virden), 
GANSEVOORT (Lt. Comdr. Montgomery L. McCullough, Jr.). 

The Northern Covering Group under Rear Admiral Robert C. Giffen was com- 
posed of three heavy cruisers: louisville (Capt. Charles T. Joy), san francisco 
(Capt, Albert F. France) and wichita (Capt. John J. Mahoney) ; and four destroyers: 
BATCH (Comdr. Harold H. Tiemroth), hughes (Lt. Comdr. Herbert H- Marable), 
MORRIS (Lt. Comdr. Edward S. Bums), and mustin (Lt. Comdr. Earl T. Schreiber). 
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men stood looking through the gray denseness, each deep in his own 
thoughts. One was the Admiral’s flag secretary, Lieutenant Champlin ; 
the other, Lieutenant Commander Squeaky Anderson, ex-pilot and 
fisherman of Aleutian waters. 

Each was scarcely aware of the other. It was cold, and Champlin 
began to pace up and down to keep warm. Then he stopped. Anderson 
had said something, sounded like “Democracy’s a great thing.” 

“What did you say?” Champlin asked. 

He had heard aright : “Democracy’s a great thing.” 

“Why?” 

Squeaky caressed the gold stripes on his blue coat sleeve. He smiled. 
“A year ago,” he said slowly, the Scandinavian burr accenting the con- 
sonants, “I was being chased by the Coast Guard for stealing fish.” He 
pointed. “Right over there. And now — I’m wearing these. Democracy’s 
a great thing.” 

D-day was set for May 1 1. 


4 

The KANE, her convoy radio out, had to come within hailing distance 
to get the final word on the assault by megaphone off the Pennsyl- 
vania’s bridge. 

“H-hour 1040; H-hour one zero four zero tomorrow.” 

Somewhere in this fog world, the destroyer magdonough was steam- 
ing, Captain Dennett intent on gaining his position in the southern assault 
force, the watches alert against the possibility of collision. The transports 
HEYWOOD, ZEiLiN, HARRIS and PERiDA formed the kernel of the southern 
group, screened by Nevada, her destroyers, the destroyer-minesweeper 
LONG and the seaplane tender casco. 

The transport j. franklin bell was the center of the northern force, 
with the destroyer-minesweeper sicard screening for the bell. The 
PENNSYLVANIA and NASSAU Tode on the formation’s flanks. The sicard 
was feeling out her position. 

The SICARD was trailing astern of the transport and the flagship. She 
came bounding forward in the murk, trying to gain her place at the right 
flank. The magdonough was sheering to the left of the transport group. 
The fog had the consistency of heavy smoke. 

A lookout shouted, but before his alarm could be acted upon, the 
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ship was upon them. With a ripping crash sigard^'s bow cut into mag- 
DONOUGH just aft of her torpedo tubes. 

In the confusion of the accident the cries and shouts of men rose in 
the fog. The sicard backed down hard and broke her bow away from 
the MAGDONOUGH;, which was already settling as the water poured into 
her ruptured hull. 

Lieutenant Commander Richter maneuvered his ship alongside. There 
was an exchange of hurried conversation over the megaphone from one 
bridge to the other. Then the sicard threw over lines and rigged towing 
gear on the damaged macdonough. 

The collision delayed the formation of the two transport units for two 
hours. The sicard and macdonough started on their slow trip back to 
Adak — ^two valuable ships lost to the endeavor. The sicard was to have 
been boat-control ship in the Holtz Bay area ; the macdonough was to 
have given fire support off Massacre Bay. 

At last the two sections of the force felt their way through the fog 
toward Attu. Nearer the island two lean, gray shapes cut through the 
oily waters on an independent but correlated mission. They had done 
this sort of thing before, but not under such adverse conditions nor in this 
part of the world. 

They were the submarines nautilus and narwhal. As in the chapter 
on the raid against Makin, their pressure hulls held troops. Each carried 
a detachment of the 7th Scout Company. The submarines’ mission was 
to set the scouts ashore at a place called Blind Cove, designated for the 
operation as Scarlet Beach. This narrow sea mouth of a ravine was 
flanked by the high walls of Attu’s highest mountains, lying between the 
cove and Holtz Bay. 

At ten minutes past five in the morning the scouts were landed, to 
be followed later by a reconnaissance troop from the kane. Another 
group of scouts four hours later disembarked from the phelps and 
headed their landing craft in toward Beach Red. 

No Japs were encountered. 

Colonel Yasuyo Yamazaki on Attu had been expecting an attack. 
Sometime before the convoy reached Cold Bay, a Japanese submarine 
thrust its periscope up through the surface of the ocean and caught a 
glimpse of the ships heading north. The sub told Tokyo. Tokyo told 
Edska. Kiska told Attu. Colonel Yamazaki ordered his beach defense 
manned. 
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For six days the Japanese on Attu stood by their machine guns. The 
weather was bad, so bad it seemed impossible that even the foolish Amer- 
icans would atttempt to land. Such fog ! Six days is a long time to keep 
men on the alert. On May 9, two days after the Americans had originally 
planned to attack, the colonel decided that the alarm was false. He 
recalled his men to the garrison at Holtz Bay. 

Weather plays no favorites in the Aleutians. It had covered the Japa- 
nese attack eleven months before; now it was covering the American 
approach to Attu. 

And the Americans would land. But when? The men standing by 
to make the assault asked themselves and each other. When? H-hour 
is delayed. . . . H-hour is postponed. . . . When would it really 
come ? 

The Southern Group had zero visibility for their landing. “Request 
delay . . “Granted . . So it went. 

Major General Brown, the landing force commander, was waiting 
for word from the scouts as to which beach — Scarlet or Red — ^was the 
more feasible. Then came the decision. The place would be Beach Red ; 
the time 1450 — ten minutes of three. 

H-hour on the northern front would be one hour earlier than the 
landing on the southern shore. 

The initial surprise would thus come from the north and draw Japa- 
nese strength away from Massacre Bay, Perhaps the scouts from the sub- 
marines already had reached Japanese outposts at the head of Holtz 
Valley. But Colonel Eareckson, circling in an Army bomber, dispelled 
that notion. 

The scouts had taken a wrong turn in a fog-blinded canyon and 
were forced to backtrack out of the cul-de-sac. They would be late. (The 
scouts would pay dearly for taking the wrong turn. It would keep them 
on the mountain overnight when they should be striking the Japs in the 
upper valley. ) 

At H-hour, Combat Team 17-1 went ashore on Beach Red. The 
boats, churning a frothy circle on the lee quarter of the bell, were loaded 
as rapidly as the men could clamber awkwardly down the landing nets 
over the ship’s side. The destroyer phelps took charge of the landing 
barges, herded them into the semblance of a column and led the way 
toward the narrow beach. Three times she led the way through the fog, 
then spent a half hour collecting empty barges that had lost their way 
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back to the transport area. She found twenty-six of them, before spending 
the rest of the night in leading other .waves in. 

Because of the atrocious visibility, no direct gunfire support of these 
landings was possible for fear of hitting boats and troops. The Pennsyl- 
vania and IDAHO, however, began a bombardment of Chichagof at 3:15 
to neutralize enemy batteries. Firing by radar, the big guns of the battle- 
wagons boomed through the fog for an hour. 

Across the island to the south, the main landings at Massacre Bay 
were in difficulty, for there, too, the fog lay deep and thick. Small boats 
circled their mother ships endlessly, waiting to load or, having loaded, 
awaiting the signal to form up for the run to the beach. One group 
missed its ship and was lost to seaward for two hours. The destroyer- 
minesweeper PRUITT, a searchlight trained on her wake, collected a bevy 
of small craft like a mother duck and started leading them through the 
gloom toward Yellow and Blue beaches. It was anxious work for her 
skipper. Lieutenant Commander Williams — his ship had no radar; his 
uneasy journey through the inadequately charted waters depended on 
warning from the dewey, which watched with her radar. 

The first rolling boom of the battlewagons’ guns was reverberating 
through the hills of Attu when the pruitt dropped her anchor and sent 
the first wave in on its own. Fifteen minutes later the second wave of 
thirteen LCPs chugged out of sight into the fog, and at ten minutes to 
four the third wave of ten LCPs were following. 

By a quarter to six Captain Buchanan reported from the zeilin that 
six waves of men had landed at Beach Blue, three at Beach Yellow, and 
one at Beach Rainbow. An estimated 1,500 armed men were in Massacre 
Valley, pushing cautiously forward. Advance patrols were a mile from 
the shore. 

There were still no Japs. 

On his flagship. Admiral Rockwell’s eyes were alight with a grim 
kind of pleasure. Beside him was his aide. Lieutenant Champlin, who 
had been with him at the Cavite Naval Base in the Philippines seventeen 
months before. 

‘A lot different from Cavite, eh. Champ ?” he said. 

And so it was. At Cavite the Admiral and his staff, and for that 
matter all America, had been at the wrong end of the gun barrel. 

In the early evening twilight, the j^erican infantrymen got their 
first taste of Japanese mortar fire north of Holtz Bay. At first no one 
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quite knew what the throaty detonations were, as the hoarse echo rolled 
back through the rocky hills. The Japs had no real target in the fog, but 
the Americans heard the sound effects, and they knew what to expect. 

Scouting parties reported a few minutes later to the northern com- 
mand post that they had reached the crest of a high ridge a little more 
than two miles above the head of Holtz Bay, and on a tableland north of 
this ridge the main body of American troops were told to dig in for the 
night. They curled up in foxholes in the soggy Aleutian earth. 

5 

The week that it took to complete the landings on Attu will never be 
forgotten by the men who did it. Nature even sided with the Japs, for 
besides maintaining a fog that made air support and naval bombardment 
difficult and at times impossible, dampness became a major enemy. Fight- 
ing at times waist deep in the slushy muskeg, lying exhausted in foxholes 
into which water continually seeped, another and as successful a cause 
for casualties as any Jap bullet weakened their strength : trench foot. 

The cold was a part of the mosaic of misery. Attempts to supply the 
forward troops by planes were often unsuccessful. One B- 24 ' made a 
valiant attempt to get through the fog on the fourth day with food for 
the beleaguered scouts and reconnaissance troops, but crashed into the 
side of a mountain. 

The Navy supported the torturous advance by shore bombardment, 
directed by fire control parties ashore and from spotting planes that wove 
through the atmospheric thickness above the Japanese positions. 

But it was tough going. On May 14 the routine report came from 
Massacre Bay: troops were still pinned down under the net of Jap ma- 
chine guns and mortar fire at the valley head leading into the Holtz Bay 
pass, and on the ridges seaward of the pass to Sarana Valley- 

Prompt action was needed to secure Attu, for it was logical, Admiral 
Kinkaid pointed out, that the Japanese would have organized a strong 
naval force for counteraction. General Brown was asked for a survey of 
the situation that would justify bringing in more troops. The 1 1,000 men 
on the island were part of six battalions. Three of them were stalemated 
in the Massacre valleys before the Holtz Bay and Sarana passes; three 
northern battalions were inching' desperately forward on the northern 
slopes of Holtz Bay. 
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General Brown said that any attempt to force the key enemy positions 
on the southern front by frontal attack would cause casualties far in 
excess of the price paid by the Japs, Instead the Americans had to work 
around their enemy through the rough, treacherous badland of rock and 
ridge. From above, the Japs could be blasted out by grenade and small 
arms fire. It was slow painful work. 

Neither naval gunfire nor the half-mired American artillery could 
budge the Japs. If the three battalions stormed the passes and won — if 
they won — ^then it was probable that they would be so weakened that the 
Japs could successfully counterattack. The supplies piling up along the 
beach made the holding of Massacre Valley vital to the campaign. 

The northern front was hardly more encouraging. Troops could still 
move forward under a naval barrage, as they had on Hill X, and around 
on inshore ridges. But the smaller three battalions were also held in the 
exposed hills without adequate food or shelter, fighting the entrenched 
and well-equipped Japanese. 

General Brown asked that reinforcements be sent from Adak, saying 
that they might make all the difference between success and failure of the 
operation. Admiral Rockwell added to this a request for tugs, barges and 
LCTs which could be used for moving troops and equipment from Mas- 
sacre to Holtz Bay, or from one part of the coast to another. 

The amphibious operation, that of landing troops, was successfully 
completed. By late afternoon on the 14th the transports heywood, ZEmiN 
and HARRIS would be riding high, their holds empty. The bell might 
take a little longer because her boats could land only two at a time imder 
Jap fire. The next day her unloading was even more delayed by a sub- 
marine attack. Four torpedoes were fired as the bell got under way and 
went out to sea, while the destroyers attempted without success to sink 
the marauder. 

On the morning of May 15, the magazines of the Pennsylvania 
were almost empty of bombardment ammunition and the phelps had 
only a. minimum of shells left for her 5-inch main batteries ; the problems 
of logistics were coming more and more to the forefront of the problems 
confronting Admiral Turner. So at a few minutes after two in the after- 
noon, a conference was held aboard the flagship between the Admiral 
and General Brown. 

At the meeting, General Brown reiterated his requests for reinforce- 
ments and showed captured enemy documents that showed the entrenched 
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Japanese numbered between 2^000 and 2,500 men. This information and 
other details of the conference were immediately relayed to Admiral Kin- 
kaid, Rockwell adding that bell, karris and zeilin could be sent the 
foUowing day to Adak to load troops if he was so directed. 

General Brown had been brought to the conference by the dewey. 
He had just re-embarked with Lieutenant Commander Squeaky Ander- 
son — ^who was to take charge of the Navy shore parties— -for the return 
trip to shore when encouraging word came from the northern forces. In 
midaftemoon the troops at the valley stream had pressed forward. They 
were reported halfway across the West Arm basin. By six o’clock that 
evening they had crossed two thirds of the valley. On the southern front 
slow progress was reported by troops working into the Massacre-Holtz 
Bay pass. 

It was luck as much as anything else that brought a flight of P- 38 s 
over Attu at the exact moment that the fog thinned out in Holtz Bay. 
The twin-tailed Lightnings plummeted down through the hole in the fog 
to spew tracers across the surprised Japanese. 

The advancing line of Americans had pegged out orange bunting on 
the soggy tundra to mark their front. The P- 38 s flashed up and down, 
twisting and turning to keep the Japs in their sights. Then the planes 
pulled up abruptly and disappeared into the mists. 

“A wonderful job ... a wonderful job! . . ecstatically reported 
the air control officer. 

The Japanese left snipers to bar the way of the Holtz Bay advance. 
The commander of the northern forces requested more air support to 
cover the advance in the morning. 

Much of the information concerning the battles was relayed to the 
flagship and Admiral Rockwell by young, “front-line” naval officers 
working under Lieutenant Hauck as director of air liaison. When weather 
permitted, they guided planes to their bombing and strafing targets. At 
other times, because of their faster, more dependable radio communica- 
tions, they were constantly relaying urgent messages from others whose 
transmitters had been silenced by Aleutian fog and dampness. 

Ensign Robert E. Quick was always in the front lines at Holtz Bay. 
He found himself too frequently drawing sniper fire, and soon discovered 
why. The red wand of his vertical antenna, painted crimson by the manu- 
facturer, drew bullets from the Jap rifles like a magnet. The “condition 
was corrected,” and in a matter of a few minutes. 
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The next day, D plus five, or May 1 6, the air liaison officers reported 
ceilings from 400 to 800 feet. Underneath the canopy of fog they could 
see all the way down to the bay, where the empty transports tugged at 
their anchor chains. 

On the beach, Lieutenant Commander Anderson had his problems 
with the landing barges. Squeaky found that too many of the crews of 
these boats were AWOL — absent without leave, moreover, in enemy 
country. ‘‘Let’s go get ourselves a Jap,” coxswains, bowhooks (seamen in 
charge of the bow) and motor machinists’ mates had said, and then lit 
out for the front lines. Many of these “deserters” were later found fighting 
with the infantry. 

The officers in charge of these boats were young ensigns from the 
transports, each commanding a covey of six small boats. Squeaky held 
them accountable for the hegiras, and on one of them he vented full 
wrath in his mixture of English and Scandinavian. Speech was almost 
inadequate, and Squeaky stalked away. Then he turned 

“Young man,” he stormed again, shaking an angry finger, “I vould 
court-martial you — ^yes, sir; if I only knew how !” 

Across the water, northeast of Attu, the carrier Nassau launched 
three flights of planes ; the Army had asked for air support in the Holtz 
Bay area. 

At eight o’clock the first of them arrived. They zoomed below the 
overcast, darted around the valley of the East Arm, working over the 
troublesome gun emplacements and dugouts with long fingers of tracer 
fire, their bombs exploding with dull, thudding roars against the rocks and 
muskeg. 

By midmoming the Nassau pilots could see the orange dash of color, 
showing the limit of the American advance, splotching the tundra at the 
extreme south of the East Arm. The valley was being slowly won. Anti- 
aircraft fire from the Jap guns on the now isolated tongue of rock in the 
bay lessened. 

Later in the day the abner read shelled about 1 50 yards ahead of 
the American front, moving its salvos to the left as the infantrymen ad- 
vanced. The Army said troops themselves were the most enthusiastic 
advocates of naval bombardment and they kept asking their officers to 
arrange more of it. 

Two flights of P- 38 s flew low out of the foggy sky. Three groups of 
bombers were prevented by weather from making their drops. 
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And reinforcements were coming. By the evening of the iSth^ the 
4th Infantry from Adak would be landing from the st. mihiel to add 
fresh strength to the weary veterans on Attu. They would be most wel- 
come, for Major General Eugene Landrum, who was now in charge of 
the landing force, badly needed them for the final stages of the campaign. 

The troops advanced steadily through the next day. By nine o’clock 
in the evening, aided by bombardment from the phelps, they had driven 
the enemy from the East Arm, and by the morning of the i8th the Japs 
had been cleared from the rest of Holtz Bay, and contact had been made 
between the northern and southern sections of the landing force. 

The amphibious phase of the Battle of Attu was coming to a close. 
At half past four in the afternoon. Admiral Kinkaid informed Admiral 
Rockwell that when the st. mihiel arrived at Massacre Bay the landing 
force would become the Attu Occupation Force. Eleven thousand troops 
had been landed with their equipment, with the loss of four men drowned 
off the Massacre shore ; the waters had been filled with danger, yet not a 
ship had been lost ; the Navy had completed the heaviest shore bombard- 
ment in history, placing its shells exactly where the Army wanted them, 
on specific pin-point targets. 

The Navy’s job was done. It was now up to the Army to consolidate 
the gains and secure Attu. At ten o’clock on the night of May i8, the 
Army took over, and leaving the aylwin, meade and phelps as gunfire 
support, Admiral Rockwell took his shell- and fuel-depleted ships back 
to Adak. 


6 

Attu was not recaptured until the 31st. After the departure of the 
main naval support force, the American troops, now a single unit, pressed 
forward against the Japs on two sides: the southern slope of the East 
Arm, Holtz Bay, and through Clevesy Pass into the Sarana Valley. 

Point Able blocked the Americans at Clevesy Pass. It had been well 
prepared by the Japanese. Our men worked painfully up the slopes 
through the fog, in patrols, coming at the Japs from two sides. The enemy 
trenches were thoroughly worked over with mortar fire to silence their 
machine guns. In the night high-pitched screams would pierce the Aleu- 
tian darkness: 

"'Well kill you, American dogs . . . 
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In three days the grim task was done and the Japs at Point Able 
eliminated. 

Cold Mountain was the next barrier. It rose as a natural fortress on 
the left side of Clevesy Pass, dominating the inland approaches to Sarana 
Valley. It was the same sort of grisly labor, blowing out the Japanese 
from their foxholes and rock pockets in small groups. To the north, our 
troops worked uphill toward the top of Pendergast Ridge, out of East 
Arm. 

In the Sarana Valley, a rough promontory of rock dominated the 
American right flank. Here on Sarana Nose, the Japanese were once more 
entrenched. Every available weapon of the infantry was turned on the 
Nose in concentrated barrage. The Japs were shock-happy when the 
Americans stormed their positions. Within hours the whole of the com- 
manding position was held by our infantry. 

While the infantry was shelling Sarana Nose, another group of Amer- 
icans on the left flank of the valley front engaged Japanese units in the 
fog over Pendergast Ridge. The mortars and howitzers on the Sarana 
floor were shifted north and trained on the slope. The Japs were flushed 
up from the rocks and the infantrymen picked them off with machine- 
gun and rifle fire. Finally they retreated over the ridge line toward Holtz 
Bay where their comrades were under attack from East Arm. 

The afternoon of May 22 brought the only air attack on ships in 
Massacre Bay. The phelps and the gunboat charleston (Commander 
Gordon B. Sherwood) were patrolling off Massacre Bay when the first 
of the Japanese planes came into view, five miles away over the Mand. 
The flight broke up into sections and swung low as they cleared the moun- 
tains. They singled out the charleston and phelps, coming in fa^ 
and low. 

The two ships spat hot lines of tracer fire at the oncoming planes. 
Lieutenant Commander Edwards swung the phelps hard to the right. 

Reports differ on the number of planes and the number of torpedoes 
launched at the two ve^els. One account says ten twin-engined bombeis 
dropped a dozen torpedoes. Not one found its mark. Another witness 
counted eighteen planes. 

A gunner on the phelps said he saw one torpedo explode just after 
the Jap pilot fired it. Another Jap plane flew through the swath of ack- 
ack and crashed in flames three miles away. 

In passing, the bombers sprayed the fantail of the phelps with ma- 
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chine-gun fire. Then the formation reorganized and swung north. The 
planes later were observed over Chichagof Harbor, where they dropped 
packages to the besieged Japanese garrison. 

On the next day, Army Lightnings were on patrol when the Japs 
arrived. They intercepted sixteen twin-engined Jap Batties en route to 
Attu and engaged them. Five of the enemy were seen to crash, another 
seven were reported smoking and losing altitude when they disappeared 
into the haze. Four were believed to have escaped. 

The sky battle cost two American planes. 

Radio Tokyo commented on this Aleutian episode: “All our planes 
returned safely.’* 

After the conquest of Pendergast Ridge, the American force faced a 
new Japanese line that extended from the jagged crescent of peaks on the 
Holtz-Chichagof shoulder, south over the escarpment into the upper 
Sarana Valley to Lake Cories. The strongest point of the line was in the 
mountains, where the Japs dug into the snow and rock and held on tena- 
ciously, driving off all American attempts. Any drive toward Lake Cories 
on the valley floor would bring the infantrymen under the Jap guns along 
the northern cliffs. 

The Americans closed with the Jap mountain line and held on for 
two days despite sniper fire from by-passed Japs. A small field piece 
dragged up from Holtz Basin supported these gains. A costly American 
attack was finally launched on the northern ridge to establish the troops 
of the Holtz Bay front in the commanding, rock-guarded ridgetop above 
Chichagof Harbor. 

On the valley floor, the Americans advanced on both sides of Lake 
Cories, and followed their artillery barrage with an attack on Buffalo 
Ridge, where the Jap line crossed the bottomlands. After seventeen long 
days and nights of battle, the Americans faced this compressed enemy line 
by May 28. 

It should have been the eve of victory. General Landrum decided 
to commit all his troops to the assault he planned for the morning of 
the 29th. 

But Colonel Yasuyo Yamazaki stiU had a few more hours as a free 
agent. He decided otherwise. 

There had been copious supplies of sake in phichagof. The cornered 
Japanese used it, and built up a common, mad hysteria. 

They had been driven back into the hills by superior forces. Their 
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food supplies were dwindling. The promise of help from Tokyo was never 
fulfilled. They could not surrender. They might fight on and die ; they 
might attack and die. 

Colonel Yamazaki gave his order. 

Wild, hysterical screaming pierced the night along the shore of Lake 
Cories. The Japanese swarmed through the American outposts without 
bothering to advance by stealth. They poured like a horde of madmen in 
the morning twilight, striking down the infantrymen, killing Americans 
sleeping in the muddy foxholes. 

The charge carried straight across the valley toward the pass into 
Massacre Bay. One group poured through a camp, destroying inanimate 
things as well as the living, slashing tents, breaking boxes, upsetting 
ammunition, jabbing at the bodies of men killed by their mad comrades 
in the lead. At food dumps, the Japs stopped and broke open canned 
goods, cramming food into their mouths. 

They rampaged through a hospital tent, killing the wounded on 
the cots. 

The Americans struggled to organize some kind of defense. Men with 
rifles could fire into the Jap ranks without diverting them. They ran on 
unheeding, screaming and shouting. 

The impetus of the rush carried into the pass where the engineering 
and service units of the division were camped. These men of the 50th 
Engineers had some warning from the crackle of lifle fire across the valley. 
They formed a line of resistance at Point Able and poured fire into the 
surging, screaming, crazy Japanese charge. 

The charge faltered. Some Japs raced berserk to within a mile of the 
Massacre Bay shore, but the rest, their hysteria quelled, bunched up and 
began taking cover at the pass. About fifty of them retreated into a draw 
on the slope of the mountain to the left. Another force of two officers 
and sixty men sought a pocket in the upper valley and stood off the 
Americans throughout the day. Others sifted aimlessly through the bould- 
ers, taking desultory sniping shots at passing infantrymen. And many in 
a final burst of emotion ended their charge by pulling the pin on a 
grenade and holding the bomb to throat or belly. 

Americans, hardened to the slaying of war, were sickened by the 
Japanese debauchery of blood that ended in mass suicide. To Tokyo this 
banzai charge was “an heroic assault against the main body of American 
invaders with a determination to inflict a final blow on them and display 
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the true spirit of the Imperial Army. It is now estimated that the entire 
Japanese force preferred death to dishonor. . . . The sick and wounded 
Japanese soldiers killed themselves beforehand . . ^ 

Such was the true spirit of Bushido. 

The Americans took an occasional prisoner as they cleaned up the 
devastated island. In all, 29 Japanese of an estimated 2,300 defenders 
on Attu decided to try life as prisoners of war. Some of them apologized 
as they yielded. Others, taken while unconscious, tried suicide when they 
regained possession of their strange minds. 

Attu set the pattern for all later landings in the establishment of com- 
mand relationships, naval gunfire support, aerial support, and the control 
and use of covering warships. It was the first operation for the recapture 
of American soil. 

The operation disclosed certain traits of the enemy that were to be 
shown increasingly in later onslaughts against him in the Pacific. Colonel 
Yamazaki ordered the first banzai charge. His troops dug in as no soldiers 
had ever entrenched themselves, and fought from rock and earth until 
the end. 

Americans now knew what to expect from the Japanese. 



Chapter Twenty 


Occupation of Kiska 

I 

T he capture of Attu and the establishment of airfields there and 
on the neighboring island of Shemy a . tightened the noose around the 
heavily fortified Japanese garrison on Kiska. Air reconnaissance and in- 
telligence showed that the enemy was even better prepared to stand off an 
attack than Attu had been, and there was no reason for thinking that 
Brigadier General Mineki would not fight to the end as Yamazaki had 
done. 

Attu had been good preparation for Kiska. Attu had been a tough 
fight; Kiska would probably be tougher, but the experience gained in 
May would be put to good use in August — ^for the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
wanted Kiska by the middle of that month. 

They got it, but in a totally unexpected way. 

The island of Kiska stretches out like a huge bat across the Aleutian 
barrier between the Bering Sea and the Pacific, a slightly asymmetrical 
bat flying southeast toward San Francisco, about to seize in its mouselike 
mouth the chunk of volcanic land known as Little Eliska. 

The left paw of the bat, or North Head, curves in toward the neck 
to form Kdska Harbor ; the right paw is the blunt promontory of Bukhti 
Point and the right wing curves around Vega Bay to the tip of Vega Point. 

Between the blunted knob of Kiska volcano on the north and the 
marshy flatlands of Vega Point on the south, the island extends in a series 
of dun-colored hills, ridges, ravines, lakes and bog. Gertrude Cove on the 
Pacific side, where Jap ships had been caught and bombed, might make 
a good point of attack. Biit the sheltering cliffs looked like mandibles in 
which a complete landing force could be chewed up and destroyed by 
Japanese cross fire. Mutt and Jeff coves, just east of Gertrude, were 
thought to be mined. 

For the navigator, Kiska was not readily accessible to any large group 
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of ships. Between Little Kiska and the nearest American base of Am- 
chitka, the Aleutian barrier scraped the surface of the foggy sea with a 
series of islands, pinnacles and reefs. No one had ever recorded a north- 
south passage between Kiska and Amchitka. The water was not con- 
sidered navigable. So any large force of ships would have to approach 
from above or below the Aleutian chain. 

Admiral Rockwell’s staff pondered over the map and charts. On the 
ragged Bering Sea side of the island they found two beaches, so narrow, 
rock-strewn and militarily unpromising that it was believed the Japs might 
have overlooked their significance. The southern beach was only a quarter 
of a mile wide, just enough to squeeze single waves of assault boats in 
upon the strand. This they christened “Quisling Cove.’^ 

The route toward the Jap stronghold at Kiska Harbor would lead 
American troops into the badlands. A midget army could stand them off, 
just as had been done in the passes at Attu. It was imperative that the 
Americans reach the bridge line first to strike the enemy from above. 

On the northern wing of the island, a second possible gateway for 
assault was found on the low shore above Witchcraft Point in Bamboo 
Bay, most ironical place name on the map. 

The first blow would be struck at Quisling Cove, where a regiment 
of Special Service Force troops would be landed in the darkness so that 
the ridge could be gained in secrecy. At dawn, when the southern forces 
would start coming ashore in Quisling Cove, the northern transport group 
would feint at the gun-studded shore line of Vega Bay near Gertrude 
Cove. 

The Japanese had constructed a crisscross pattern of trenches on the 
hills overlooking Vega Bay. How pleased they would be to see the Amer- 
ican assault boats preparing to beach under their guns. 

But this northern force was scheduled to retire within a few hours, 
without ever coming within range of the shore batteries. It would remain 
offshore just long enough, it was hoped, to keep the main Jap strength 
away from Quisling Gove, on the opposite side of the island, and away 
from Kiska Harbor. 

On D-day plus i, the northern group would reappear off the weird 
rocks of Witchcraft Point and begin to set troops ashore. If the operation 
went according to plan, the bulk of the enemy would have been drawn 
south on the island 15 miles away, leaving Broad Beach on Bamboo Bay 
relatively unprotected. 
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The plan solved the problem of assault. The Japs would be kept off 
balance, answering alarms. At the same time D-day would be heralded 
in Kiska Harbor with a thunderous barrage from the guns of warships. 
Guns that from May 24 to August 15 were to throw six hundred tons of 
explosive in surface bombardment as a preparatory softening up, while 
planes in the same time were to drop a total of 1,310 tons from 1,581 
sorties. 

Admiral Rockwell would command the attack force, while Major 
General C. H. Gorlett was to lead the landing force. Thomas C. Kinkaid, 
now a vice admiral, would be in supreme command. 

This was the plan. Training of the troops was at once begun. Air- 
fields hummed with the roar of planes on their bombing shuttle runs. 
Surface vessels loaded up with bombardment ammunition and started 
their Jap nerve-racking softening up. 

But the Japs had plans too. 


2 

“We wondered about the apparent lack of activity,’* says Admiral 
Kinkaid, “and when the Edska radio went off the air on July 27, we 
thought that a lucky bomb hit had probably demolished the station and 
our blockade had prevented them getting any replacements. It had gone 
off periodically before for repairs, but this time it didn’t come on again. 
There was a possibility that the Japs had managed to evacuate, but nearly 
every reconnaissance plane we sent over the island reported back that 
there had been some antiaircraft fire at them.” 

The destruction and alterations of installation caused by the time 
bombs was readily interpreted as evidence of defensive preparations and 
the cumulative impression was bolstered at the eleventh hour by a report 
of Liberators which raided Paramushiro on August 1 2 that a considerable 
Japanese naval force was concentrated in the Kuriles, Our commanders 
were led to suspect that the enemy was not only ready and waiting but 
was going to make a serious effort to oppose our landing. Any doubts of 
enemy resistance were not compelling enough to result in advance recon- 
naissance of Kiska except from the air. 

The landing was to proceed as scheduled. 

The landing force consisted of 34,426 troops, 5,300 of whom were 
Canadian. Ships involved were three battl^hips, one hea\7 cruiser, one 
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light cruiser, nineteen destroyers, five attack transports, one attack-cargo 
vessel, ten transports, three cargo vessels, one fast transport, fourteen 
LSTs, nine LCI(L)s, nineteen LCT( 5 )s, two light minelayers, three fast 
minesweepers, two tugs, one harbor tug, and one surveying ship.^ Twenty- 
four heavy bombers, 44 medium bombeis, 28 dive bombers, 60 fighters, 
and 1 2 patrol bombers were the potential air strength. 

August 1 5 was only a few hours old when the Special Service troops 
slid from the kane and LST 461 into their rubber boats and paddled 
through the blackness for the beach on the southwestern wing of the 
island. 

The invasion was on. At five o’clock the word was flashed back: 
‘‘Landing accomplished, no opposition.” 

Captain Buchanan’s Transport Group met its time schedule, reach- 
ing the waters off Kiska after steaming northeast through the night. The 
assault boats of the southern sector were loaded and formed into waves. 
They were on their way into the beach when the thunder of bombard- 

^ Task organization was as follows: Attack Force Command Group (Rear Admiral 
Rockwell) — one battleship, Pennsylvania. (Gapt. William A. Corn ) ; one destroyer, 
AMMEN (Lt. Comdr. Henry Williams, Jr.). Support Group (Rear Admiral Kingman) — 
two battleships, Tennessee (Capt. Robert S. Haggart), idaho (Capt. Horace D. 
Clarke) ; one heavy cruiser, Portland (Capt. Arthur D. Burhans) ; one light cruiser, 
SANTA FE (Capt. Russell S. Berkey) ; six destroyers commanded by Capt. Ruthven E. 
Libby, abner read (Comdr. Thomas Burrowes), bache (Comdr. Frank M. Adamson), 
BEALE (Comdr. Joe B. Cochran), brownson (Comdr. Joseph B. Maher), hutghins 
(Lt. Comdr. Edwin W. Herron), phelps (Lt. Comdr. John E. Edwards). Transport 
Group (Capt, Pat Buchanan) — five attack transports, zeilin (Comdr. Thomas B. Fitz- 
patrick), DOYEN (Comdr. Paul F. Dugan), Harris (Comdr. Albert M. Van Eaton), 
HEYWOOD (Capt. Herbert B. Knowles), j. franklin bell (Capt. John B. McGovern) ; 
one attack-cargo vessel, thuban (Comdr. James C. Campbell; two transports, 
ST. MiHiEL (Comdr. Edward B. Rogers), u. s. grant (Capt. Charles L. Hutton) ; 
one fast transport, kane (Lt. Comdr. Freeman D. Miller) ; one LST; eight merchant 
ships used as transports, richard march hoe, george flavel, perida, chirikof, 
DAVID W. BRANCH, TJISADANE, PRESIDENT FILLMORE, HENRY FAILING; three merchant 
ships used as cargo vessels, sacajawea, george w. julian, josiah d. whitney; nine 
screening destroyers, farragut (Lt. Comdr. Edward F. Ferguson), aylwin (Lt. 
Comdr. Ray E. Malpass), monaghan (Lt. Comdr. Peter H. Horn), dewey (Lt. 
Comdr. Joseph P. Canty), hull (Lt. Comdr. Andrew L. Young, Jr.), dale (Lt. 
Comdr. Charles W. Aldrich), bush (Lt. Comdr. Thurmond A. Smith), daly (Comdr. 
Richard G. Visscr), mullany (Comdr. Baron J. Mullancy) ; Control unit — ^two light 
minelayers, pruitt (Lt. Comdr. Richard D. Williams), sicard (Lt. Comdr. William 
J. Richter); Survey unit— two tugs, cree (Lt. Percy Bond), ute (Lt. William F. 
Lewis) ; Survey unit — hydrographer (Comdr. William M. Scaife, Jr.) . Landing 
Ship Group — three destroyers, Bancroft (Lt. Comdr. Ray M. Pitts), galdwell 
(Lt. Comdr. Horatio A. Lincoln), coghlan (Lt. Comdr. Benjamin B. Cheatham); 
13 LSTs; 9 LGI(L)s; 19 LCT( 5 )s; one harbor tug, woban. Minesweeper Group — 
three destroyer-minesweepers, chandler (Lt. Comdr. Harry L. Thompson), long 
(Lt. Comdr. Paul F. Heerbrandt), perry (Lt. Comdr. Bemhart A. Fuetsch). 
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merit began rolling in the distance. The assault boats were one minute 
late. The first troops ran across the shadowy beach at 6 : 21. 

No Japanese. 

While the southern group was making its landing, the ships of the 
northern force made their feint into Vega Bay underneath the Jap guns 
on South Head. Motor torpedo boats with wood mockups along their 
gunwales, disguising them as landing barges, roared in through the fog, 
taunting the shore batteries. The transports pretended to load their land- 
ing craft. 

No shell fire. 

“The Japs have withdrawn to prepared positions and dug in on high 
ground,’^ growled an officer. 

“Just like Attu,’’ another agreed. 

By noon 3,000 heavily armed men had been carried ashore from the 
southern transports; they held a two-mile front across the hills behind 
Quisling Cove ; four hours later, 6,500 had been landed, comprising the 
complete first-line assault companies of the southern force. 

Still no Japanese. 

At ten o’clock that night, the minesweepers chugged through the 
northern transport area, their gear ensuring that the water was clear for 
the transports coming up from the southern side of the island to enter 
and this time really disembark their troops. By i :io in the morning of 
D plus I, men of the Special Service Force had landed, and by nine 
o’clock, 3,100 men were ashore. 

Still no Japanese. 

By noon Ranger Hill had been occupied ; from there the whole north 
wing of the island could be controlled.- 

The bombardment of the main Japanese defenses around the harbor 
and on Little Kiska had been planned for a second day. It was done to 
keep the operation on the safe side, though only half the ammunition 
originally intended to be spent was fired. 

Fog that had prevented flying on D-day also grounded all combat 
planes on August 16. At Kiska the ceiling was 300 feet. Amchitka, Attn 
and Shemya were fogged in. 

Gertrude Cove, supposedly the enemy’s most strongly held area, was 
reached by patrols at 4:00 p.m. 

No Japs. 

The Canadian troops had landed on the northern beaches, making 
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a total of 7,000 men in that sector. On the south, American and Cana-' 
dian artillery had been emplaced and was ready to fire. Patrols began to 
find evidence of evacuation. 

The trap had been sprung, but the prey escaped. 

3 

The High Command in Tokyo was worried. The fall of Attu had 
brought the American^ even closer to the home islands of Japan. On 
Edska was a force of over 5,000 highly trained men, most of whom were 
natives of the northern islands and were by temperament — enhanced by 
months on fog-shrouded Kiska — admirably fitted for defensive duty in 
Northern Japan, toward which apparently the Americans were casting 
covetous eyes. It was indeed calamitous that they were now of little use. 
merely occupying a rocky volcanic island, waiting for Americans to attack 
or for Yankee blockade to starve them into slower, but just as permanent, 
extinction. 

“Bushido, the code of the warrior . , . Death to the last man . . 
That was all very well ; highly commendable, of course, but these men 
could be more valuable to the Emperor alive than as spirits hovering over 
family shrines. 

“Orders came from Vice Admiral Shiro Kawase, then Commander 
Fifth Fleet, down through Rear Admiral Masatomi Kimura, then Com- 
mander First Destroyer Squadron, to me,” says Captain Rokuji Arichika, 
former chief of staff of the destroyer squadron, “to draw up plans for 
the evacuation of troops from Kiska. This plan had to be done to with- 
draw the troops by July. I was given the light cruisers abukuma, kiso, 
tama; the Sixth Destroyer Division, ikazuchi and inazuma; the 21st 
Destroyer Division, wakaba and hatsushimo; the Ninth Destroyer 
Division, asagumo, usugumo and hibiki; also the converted cruisers 
asaka maru and awata maru. These last two ships I decided were too 
slow for the operation, and also that the tama was too old and unreliable. 
I decided that there were not enough destroyers, and requested six more. 
As a result the following were assigned: the Tenth Destroyer Division, 
YUGUMO, kazegumo, akigumo; and an independent group of destroyers, 
SHiMAKAZE, NAGANAMi and SAMmARE. At the Same time the Sixth De- 
stroyer Division was ordered back to Japan. 

“On July 7, the abukuma and kiso left Paramushiro with the Ninth, 
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Tenth, Twenty-first Destroyer Divisions, and the three independent de- 
stroyers, plus the tanker nihon maru which was being escorted by the 
coast defense ship kunajiri. 

“We went to a position about 200 miles southwest of Kiska where we 
stood by until July 16, when we returned to Paramushiro because the 
weather did not favor our evacuating the troops. 

“The second time we left Paramushiro on July 22. We ran south 
southwest and then east to the 170th meridian. At five o'clock in the 
afternoon of July 26, the kunajiri collided with the abukuma. In the 
resulting confusion the wakaba and naganami collided in the rear of the 
column. The kunajiri returned to Japan at 9 knots in company with 
the WAKABA. The rest of us steamed directly to a point 15 miles from 
Cape St. Stephen where the tama left us and returned to Paramushiro. 
The remainder of the force, after getting a glimpse of Cape St. Stephen 
at about 10:00 a.m., July 29, ran on foundings about a mile offshore 
until we reached the indentation on the west coast of Kiska, when we 
headed for a point one mile offshore near Kiska volcano. 

“When the abukuma first sighted the north tip of Little Kiska Island, 
it was mistaken for an American cruiser, and four torpedoes were fired. 
Two of these exploded against the island and two against South 
Head. 

“At twenty minutes to 2:00 p.m., all ships went in, anchoring at the 
inshore end of Kiska Harbor, except for hibiki, which took station off 
Little Kiska, and shimakaze, naganami, and samidare, which patrolled 
the entrance. The visibility inside the harbor was good. 

“Fifty-one hundred personnel were taken aboard, 450 to each de- 
stroyer and 1,200 to each of the light cruisers. We were underway at 
2 : 35 P.M., and proceeded from Kiska Harbor in two groups. 

“At a point two miles south-by-east of Pillar Rock an American 
submarine surfaced at about 2,000 meters from abukuma. A 45-degree 
turn away was immediately made, and the American submarine sub- 
merged. Course was resumed again, and the group proceeded at 28 knots 
to Paramushiro, arriving August i. The first group arrived there the daj 
before. 

“The senior officer among the evacuated personnel was Rear Admiral 
Katsuzo Akiyama, the senior Army officer was Brigadier General Mineki. 
There was no one left ashore except for three dogs; however, timed 
explosions were left to detonate a few days later to give the impr^on 
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that troops were still present and going about the business of changing 
the defenses. . . 

The Japs on Kiska, following the news of the capture on Attu, had 
been understandably low in spirits. “When they heard they were to 
evacuate,” says another officer, “they became very happy.” 

Not every Jap liked to die for his Emperor. 


4 

On D-day plus 2, shortly after noon, Admiral Rockwell released the 
battleships Tennessee and Idaho, with their screen, brownson and 
HUTCHINS, and sent them back to Adak. At the same time an order was 
prepared to shift the landing operation from Quisling Cove and Bamboo 
Bay to Gertrude Cove and Kiska Harbor to relieve congestion. 

Fog made the problem of exploring the island doubly difficult. Per- 
haps this was a trap. It was thought that perhaps the Japanese had 
retired to the distant heights of Kiska volcano, to stay within the crater 
until the Allies, lulled into security, would relax their guard. 

The guard was kept nervously. No one valuing his life would prowl 
about after dark on unfamiliar trails. The report came back to the flag- 
ship that one Army unit had fired on another party of Americans, and 
several soldiers had been killed. 

There were other casualties too. The abner read, cruising slowly on 
antisubmarine patrol in the predawn darkness of the midwatch on 
August 18, came to the limit of her patrol line. The silence of her bridge 
was broken by the voice of the officer of the deck: 

“Left standard rudder!” 

“Left standard rudder, sir,” repeated the helmsman. He swung the 
wheel, braking it gently with his fingers. 

The destroyer began to slide around her turn. 

The explosion came with terrifying suddenness. A hot, white flash, 
then the ship leaped up in the water. Flame, tom steel, water and the 
bodies of sleeping shipmates burst up in a single violent cascade. A mine 
had blown the read’s stem off. 

The salvage tug ute heard the distress call from the destroyer. The 
latter’s damage control had functioned weU, and in a short time the tug 
had her in tow and was heading toward Adak. 
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Commander Burrowes lost 61 men in the explosion, and 26 others 
were injured. 

On Kiska there were still no Japs, so by noon on August 22, Admiral 
Kinkaid declared the amphibious phase of the Kiska operations com- 
plete. Admiral Rockwell had earlier detached a number of ships and 
sent them back to base; now he himself left for Adak aboard the 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

With the departure of the Japanese from Kiska, the Aleutian cam- 
paign came to an end. There was no cessation of the arduous, unspec- 
tacular fight against the weather. That went on as usual. Bases still had 
to be completed and improved to carry the battle closer to the Japanese 
in the Kuriles. 

The anticlimactic character of the invasion of Kiska by forces at last 
well prepared does not detract from the thorough success of the under- 
taking. As Admiral Kinkaid said, “We got what we set out to do. The 
lives saved by the withdrawal of the enemy made it even more successful. 
It was a dam good dress rehearsal under combat conditions really. I 
think it was a fine invasion.” 

That is an understatement. There never was a better invasion ! 

With the reoccupation of Kiska, we were, after fifteen months, back 
at the starting line in the Aleutians. The Japs had been repelled; we 
were immeasurably stronger for having engaged them. Where once we 
had a vulnerable string of foggy islands, there now was a formidable 
barrier of island bases. We had fashioned a kind of Damoclean sword 
out of the Aleutians, and suspended it over the head of Japan to await 
the day when it could be used. 

It would be another year and a half before the southern branch of the 
Pacific war caught up with the northern advance. Only when the Philip- 
pines were won was the war against Japan, from a territorial point of 
view, back where it started. In the meantime the Aleutian sword was to 
be employed effectively as an instmment of strategy. 

When the strange, foggy chapters of the Aleutian campaign of re- 
invasion ended, America expected that the war against Japan would ht 
prosecuted from the north. The Japs thought so too ; they concentrated 
their ships and brought new armies into the Kurils. General DeWitt 
labeled the Aleutians a “highroad to Japan,” and it looked as though 
we might take the shortest road to Tokyo. 
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While the Japanese awaited our attack on Paramushiro, America 
struck at and won the Gilberts. 

It was good poker. 

Admiral Rockwell’s staff was held together after Kiska, while the 
Allied global strategy was translated into plans, and from plans into 
action. Members of the staff thought also that the Kuriles would be the 
next step, but while they worked on such plans, the invasion machinery 
was broken down, boxed up and shipped to the Central Pacific for the 
attack on the Marshalls and Gilberts. Finally the amphibious force staff 
also was disbanded and its members transferred to other duty. It was 
tacit admission that the Aleutian campaign, amphibiously speaking, was 
over. 

Even Squeaky Anderson, now a commander after his work at Attu, 
was sent to the Central Pacific: but not before he had epitomized in a 
single statement the greatest trial of those making war in the North. 
According to the story, the commander was present at Adak when 
Admiral Rockwell was called upon by a representative of the United 
Service Organization. The visitor outlined the USO program for the 
Aleutians. 

“Have you any suggestions, Admiral?” the visitor asked in conclusion. 
“You know we want to bring to the men up here what they want most in 
entertainment.” 

The Admiral thought a moment, then shook his head. “But,” he 
added, turning to Squeaky, “perhaps the commander would know of 
something. He’s closer to the men than I, and he knows more about their 
wants and needs.” 

Commander Anderson shook his head. 

“Oh, come now, Commander,” urged the USO representative. 
“Surely you have some suggestions for the improvement of our program ?” 

Squeaky Anderson turned his innocent blue eyes on the visitor. He 
rubbed his hand over his forehead. 

“Veil, I’ll tell you,” he said with finality. “Vat these men really need 
is women . . . T’ousands of them . . 
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List of Dead in Pacific and Asiatic Areas Between i May 1942 and 

I December 1943 

As of 30 April 1946 


Abele, Lt. Cdr. Mannert L. 
Abercrombie, Ens. Wm. W. 
Agree, Lt. (jg) John W. 
Adams, Ens. John H. 

Adams, Lt. Manne P. 

Adams, Lt. Sami. 

Adie, Ens. Donald M. 

Allard, Ens. Clayton 
Allen, Lt. Edw. H. 

Allen, Lt. Nelson J. 

Allen, Lt. (jg) Robt. G. 

Alls OP, Lt. (jg) Robt. T. 
Alter, Ens. Earl G. 

Altman, Lt. (jg) Allen A. 
Amick, Ens. Eugene E., Jr. 
Andres, Ens. Eric T. 
Anschutz, GWO Peter N. 
Arms, Ens. Eldin R. - 
Atherton, Lt. (jg) John M. 
Auck, Ens. Harold L. 
Augusterfer, Ens. Donald W. 
Ault, Cdr. Wm. B. 

Austin, Ens. Robt. A. 

Babel, Lt. (jg) Paul E. 
Babylon, WO Elmer L. 
Baghrach, Ens. Alan 
Bacon, Lt. (jg) Aubrey 
Bagan, Lt. (jg) Anthony 
Bailey, Ens. Judson E. 

Bailey, Lt. (jg) Wm. G. 

Baker, Ens. John D. 

Baker, Lt. (jg) Paul G. 
Baketel, Lt. Geo. S. 

Balako, Lt. (jg) Jimmy 
Baldwin, Lt. (jg) Josiah M. 
Balint, wo Steve 
Balzer, Ens. John H. 

Banta, Ens. John W. 

Barclay, Lt. Geo. G. 

Barnes, Ens. Doyle G. 


Barnes, Ens. Gordon F. 

Barry, WO Michael F. 

Barry, Lt. Thos. A. 

Bass, Ens. Horace A., Jr. 
Bassett, Ens. Edgar R. 
Batterton, Lt. Cdr. Henry D. 
Bauer, Lt. Cdr. Harry F. 
Baumbach, Lt. Edw. A. 
Baumgartner, Ens. Robt. W. 
Beamish, WO Norman T. 
Bebas, Ens. Gus G. 

Begor, Lt. (jg) Fay B. 
Behrens, Ens. Jas. S. 

Behrens, Ens. Wendell E. 
Bell, Ens. Bailis M. 

Bell, Ens. Wm. R. 

Benson, WO Henry E. 
Bermingham, Ens. Francis G. 
Berntsen, Ens. Arthur L- 
Bevil, wo Glenn J. 

Billings, Lt. Cdr. Edmund 
Billings, Lt. (jg) Wm. B. 
Bisson, Lt. Cdr. John K. 
Bizub, wo Peter J. 
Blackwood, Cdr. Jas. D-, Jr. 
Blodgett, Lt. John T. 

Blue, Lt. Cdr. John S. 

Bode, Capt. Howard D. 
Bogardus, Midn. Henry J. 
Boies, Ens. Jas. R. 

Bolin, WO Harold E. 

Bolles, Cdr. Harry A. 

Bolt, Ens. Warren G. 
Bonaparte, Lt. (jg) Wallace M, 
Bonn, Lt. (jg) Herbert S. 
Boone, WO Frank E. 

Border, Lt. Karl F. 

Boswell, Lt. (jg) Chandler G. 
Bowler, Ens. Wm. E., Jr. 
Brackett, Lt. Bruce G. 
Bradley, Ens. Dale E. 
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BrandeLj Ens. Bernard B. 
Brannon, Ens. Chas. E. 

Brewer, Ens. Eugene G. 
Britton, Ens. Rebecca A. 
Brocato, wo Guerino J, 
Brogcolo, Lt. Frank J. 

Brock, Ens. John W. 

Broderick, Lt. (jg) Vincent A. 
Brooks, Ens. Avod C, 

Brough, Lt. (jg) David A. 
Brown, Cdr. Gyrus G. 

Brown, WO Harold L. 

Brown, Lt. (jg) Lewis T. 
Brown, Lt. Walter E. 

Brown, Ens. Wm. H. 

Bryant, Lt. Floyd G. 

Bubin, Lt. (jg) Matthew P- 
Buex., Lt. Rich S., Jr. 
Bullinger, Lt. (jg) Herman 
Bullock, Lt. Jas. E. 

Burke, Lt. (jg) Donald R. 
Burke, WO Jas. F. 

Burke, Lt. Cdr, John E. 
Burkett, Ens. Howard R. 
Burkley, Ens. Clement J. 
Burnes, Ens. Carroll C. 

Busch, Lt. (jg) Fredk. A. 
Butler, Ens. John C. 

Butsko, Ens.‘ Alexander J. 
Byron, Lt. (jg) Robt. 

Galder, Lt. (jg) Ernest S. 
Caldwell, WO Geo. E. 
Caldwell, Ens. Jas. E,, Jr. 
Caldwell, Ens. Orian C., Jr. 
Callaghan, R. Adm. Daniel J. 
Camp, Ens. Jack H. 

Campbell, Lt. (jg) Geo. M. 
Campbell, Lt. Gilbert C. 
Campbell, Ens. Jos. E- 
Gampbell, Ens. Kendall C. 
Canfield, Ens. Leon W. 
Gannon, Ens. Fred. B., Jr. 
Carney, Capt. Jas. V. 
Carpenter, Lt. Cdr. Edw. L., j. 
Carroll, Lt. Herbert F., Jr. 
Casey, Ens. John G, 

Cassidy, Lt. Earl W. 

Gastello, Lt. Jos. W. 

Chaffee, Ens. Davis E. 
Chambers, Ens. Russell F. 
Chapman, Ens. Chas. E. 
Chapman, Lt. Harry P., Jr. 
Chase, Lt. Cdr. Edgar G- 
Cherikos, Lt. (jg) Thos. G. 


Clark, Lt. (jg) Howard F. 
Clark, Lt. (jg) Rufus C. 
Cleveland, Wo Orsburn O. 
CoALSON, Lt. (jg) Edw. B. 
Cockrill, Lt. Dau R. 

Coffin, Wo Robt. W. 

Coker, Ens. Howard E. 

Coleman, Lt. Cdr. Herbert M. 
Coleman, Lt. Wm. W. 

Collett, Lt. Cdr. John A. 
Collier, Ens. Cameron L. 
Golmery, Lt. (jg) Ghas. A., Jr. 
'Comer, Lt. (jg) Liston R, 
Conley, Ens. Harry F. 

Conn, Lt. John 
Connaway, Cdr, Fred 
Conrad, Lt. (jg) Robt. 1. 
Conway, Ens. Paul R. 

Cook, Ens. Earl W. 

Cook, Ens. Frank E. 

Cook, Ens. Jas. H. 

Cook, Lt. Wm. R. 

Cookman, Lt. Geo. E. 

Cooner, Ens. Bunyan R. 

CoRL, Ens. Harry L. 

Corum, WO Lawrence R. 

Cox, Li;, (jg) Russell M., Jr. 
Craig, Lt. Gordon H. 

Creamer, Ens. Wm. W. 
Cromwell, Capt. John P. 
Crook, Lt. Jos. A. 

Crouter, Cdr. Mark H. 
Crowley, Lt. Cdr. Edw. D. 
Crum, Lt. (jg) Irvin 3. 
Cummings, Lt. Cdr. Damon M. 
Cunningham, Lt. (jg) John H. 
Currer, Lt. (jg) David M. 
Currier, Lt. Roger N. 

Curtis, Lt. (jg) Bernard J. 
Curtis, Lt, Cdr. John O. 
Guthbertson, Ens. Wm. H., Jr. 
Gutlip, CWO Raymond A. 
CzARNECKi, Ens. Stephen J, 

Daley, Lt. (jg) John F. 
Dallahan, Ens. Robt. G. 

David, Ens. Leon E. 

Davies, Lt. (jg) Thos. 

Davis, Ens. Gerald V. 

Davis, WO Leland L- 
Davis, wo Marvin B. 

Decker, Lt. (jg) Ernest E. 
Deede, Lt. (jg) Leroy C- 
Defrees, Lt. Jos. R., Jr. 
Deganahl, Cdr. Joe 
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Delong, Lt. (jg) David E. 
Delony, Ens. John M. 

Dempsey, Lt. (jg) Richard J. 
Denby, Lt. Edwin, Jr. 
Deterging, Lt. (jg) Chas. E., Jr. 
Dexter, Ens. Jas. G. 

Dighton, Lt. (jg) Sami. R., Jr. 
Diirck, Ens. Arthur, Jr. 

Dillard, Ens. Max E. 

Dillen, Lt. Roscoe F., Jr. 
Dillon, Lt. Jos., Jr. 

Dionne, Ens. Arthur L. 

Dobler, Lt. Jos. J. J. 

Doggett, Lt. Cdr, Burton L. 
Doneff, Ens. John L. 

Donovan, Ens. Rich. H., Jr. 
Dorris, Lt. (jg) Donald H. 
Doudiet, Lt. Norman W. 
Dougherty, Ens. Leroy H. 
Downing, Lt. John G. 

Dufilho, Lt. Marion W. 

Dunn, Lt. (jg) Leland L. 
Durfee, Lt. (jg) Paul S. 

Dyer, Lt. (jg) Chas. C. 

Eaton, Lt. (jg) Torrey W. 
Eaton, Lt. Cdr. Wm. G. 
Eberlein, Ens. Duane G. 

Ebert, Lt. Cdr. Hilan 
Edwards, Lt. Thos. E., Jr. 
Eighenberger, Ens. Chas. E., Jr. 
Eiland, Ells. Jas. D. 

Eisner, Lt. (.jg) Jacques R. 
Elden, Lt. Ralph W. 

Eldridge, Lt. Cdr. John J. 
Elliott, Cdr. Rogers 
Ellison, Ens. Harold J. 
Ellsworth, Lt. (jg) Dale S. 
Elmes, Ens. Clyde G., Jr. 

Elmore, Lt. Cdr. Eugene E. 

Ely, Lt. Arthur V. 

Embury, Lt. (jg) Geo. R. 
Emerson, Capt. Dewitt G. 

Enge, Ens. Arnold M. 

English, R. Adm. Robt. H. 
Engstrom, Lt. (jg) Warren L. 
Enright, Ens. Robt. P. F. 
Esgoffier, Lt. (jg) Francis P. 
Eshoo, Lt. (jg) Joel W. 

Ess MAN, Lt. RayiUond 
Esterl, Ens. Clarence L. 

Estes, Lt. Cdr. Norman C. 
Evans, Lt^ Cdr. Edward E. 

Evans, Lt. (jg) Jack G. 

Evans, Ens. Wm. R., Jr. 


Evarts, Lt. (jg) Milo B. 
Eversole, Ens. Jas. H. 

Eversole, Lt. (jg) John T. 

Fair, Lt. (jg) Victor N., Jr. 
Fairman, Ens. Fredk. C., Jr. 
Falconer, WO Donald M. 

Fama, Lt. (jg) Victor J. 

Felton, Lt. (jg) Chas. H. 
Ferguson, Lt. Cdr. Earl V. 

Fern, Lt. (jg) Paul A. 

Ferrante, Lt. (jg) Casey G. 
Fetcher, Lt. (jg) Wm. M. 
Fieberling, Lt. Langdon K. 
Fiedler, Ens. Wendell M. 

Finch, Lt. (jg) Jos. W., Jr. 
Fisher, Lt. (jg) Harold E. 
Fitzpatrick, Lt. Cdr. Jas. F., Jr. 
Flanagan, Ens. Brian B. 

Flynn, Lt. Virgil E. 

Fodale, Lt. (jg) Chas. B. 

Ford, Lt. (jg) Martin J., Jr. 

Ford, Lt. (jg) Wm. R. 

Foreman, Ens. Andrew L. 
Forster, WO Edw. W. 

Fowler, Lt. (jg) Robt. L., 3d 
Fox, Lt. Cdr. Douglas H. 

Fox, Lt. (jg) Fredk. H., Jr. 
Franklin, Lt. (jg) John R. 
Fraser, Cdr. Thos. E. 

Freeman, Lt. (jg) Christopher C, 
Frieden, Lt. (jg) Delbert L. 
Frohn, Midn. David H. 

Frosch, Lt. Andrew J. 

Fuller, Lt. Geo. S. 

Fulton, Ens. Lyman J. 

Fulton, Lt. (jg) Pattison 
Funk, Capt. Wm, H. 

Furby, Ens. Frank E. 
Furstenberg, Lt. John B. 

Gale, Lt. Cdr. Winsor C. 
Gallagher, Lt. (jg) Francis P. 
Gardner, Lt. Andrew J. 

Garlock, Ens. Robt. N. 

Garrett, Lt. (jg) Warren K. 
Gasque, Ens. Claude J., Jr. 

Gault, WO Alfred W. 

Gault, Ens. Gerald D. 

Gaynier, Ens. Oswald J. 

Gearing, Lt. Henry C., 3d 
Gendreau, Capt. Elphege A. M. 
Gernhardt, Lt. (jg) Alan E. 
Geyer, Lt. Norman B. 

Gibbons, Lt (jg) John J. 
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GigstaDj Ens. Gilmore J. 

Gilbert, Lt. Roy D. 

Gillette, Lt. (jg) Douglas W. 
Gilmore, Cdr. Howard W. 
Gilmore, Ens. Ira L. 

Gilmore, Cdr. Walter W. 

Ginty, Lt. (jg) Jas. B. 

Glenn, Lt. (jg) Richard G. 
Gluegk, Lt. (jg) Geo. F. 

Godoard, Lt, (jg) Ralph H. 
Goldberg, Lt. (jg) Alvin J. 
Gordenstein, Ens. Mary F. 
Gossett, Ens. Lerwell W. 

Graf, Lt. Cdr. Warren F. 

Graff, Lt, Edgar B. 

Graham, Lt. Frank G. 

Graham, Ens. Robt. P. 

Grant, Lt. Cdr. Gordon S. 

Gray, Lt. (jg) Jack G. 

Gray, Lt. (jg) John P. 

Gray, Gdr. Wm. G. 

Greathouse, Lt. (jg) John D., Jr. 
Green, Ens. John M. 

Green, Lt. Roy E., Jr. 

Green, Midn. Wm. H., Jr. 

Greene, Ens. Eugene A. 

Greene, Ens. John V. 

Gregg, Lt. (jg) Robt. M. 

Greiner, Lt. (jg) Kenneth F. 
Grindle, Ens. Arthur M. 
Griswold, Ens. Don T., Jr. 
Groves, Ens. Stephen W. 

Guice, Lt. Wm. L., Jr. 

Gunason, Lt, (jg) Robt. W. 

Haas, GWO John W. 

Hadley, Cdr. Hugh W. 

Hague, Lt. (jg) Douglas K. 
Haines, Lt. Richard A. 

Hale, Lt. (jg) Roy O., Jr. 

Hall, Lt. (jg) David G., Jr. 
Hallett, Ens. Ghas. A. 

Halsey, Ens. Delbert W. 
Hamilton, Lt. Cdr. Weldon L. . 
Hamlin, Lt. Francis L. 

Hancock, Ens. Wm. O., Jr. 

Hand, Ens. Wm. E. 

Hank, Lt. Cdr. Wm. E. 

Hanna, Lt. John G. 

Hansen, Lt. Cdr. Lester C. 
Hansen, Gdr. Raymond A. 
Hanson, Cdr. Malcolm P. 

Harlan, Lt. (jg) Martin E. 
Harrington, Lt. Fredk. G. 

Harris, Lt. (jg) Albert T. 
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Harris, Lt. Cdr. Andrew E. 
Harris, Ens. Thos. F. 

Hart, Ens. Franklin P-, Jr. 
Hart, Ens. John P. 

Hart, Lt. Patrick H. 

Harvey, Lt. (jg) Jos. V. W. 
Hastings, Lt. Burden R. 
Hayter, Lt. Cdr. Hubert M. 
Healy, Lt. Cdr. Howard R. 
Hemminger, Ens. Cyril F, 
Henderson, Lt. Douglas 
Henderson, Lt. Frank H., Jr. 
Hep WORTH, Lt. (jg) Jos. B. 
Hermann, Ens. Earl A. 
Hermann, Lt. (jg) Gayle L. 
Herthneck, Lt. (jg) Robt- G. 
Hetherman, Ens. John E., Jr. 
Hildebrand, Ens. Jas. T., Jr. 
Hill, Ens. Geo. R., Jx*. 

Hine, Lt. Thos. R. 

Hissem, Ens. Jos. M. 

Hix, Lt. (jg) Sidney D- 
Hobby, Gdr. Wm. M., Jr. 
Hodges, Ens. Flourenoy G. 
Hodges, Ens. Julius O. 
Holder, Lt. (jg) Randolph M. 
Hollowell, Ens. G. W., 3d 
Holt, Lt. (jg) Wm. A. 

Holt, Lt, (jg) Wm. M. 
Holton, Ens. Ralph L. 

Hood, Lt. Clark A., Jr. 
Hopfensperger, Ens. Sylvester 
Hopper, Ens. Geo. A., Jr. . 
Hornbrook, Ens. Phil R., Jr. 
Houck, Lt. (jg) Wm. G., Jr. 
Hous HOLDER, WO Dallas E. 
Howard, Lt- (jg) Curtis W. 
Howard, Lt. (jg) Jefferson 
Hoyer, Ens. Glenn A. 

Hubbard, Gdr. Harry E. 
Hubbard, Cdr. Jos. C. 
Huffman, Lt. Claude R. 

Hull, Lt. (jg) Teddy L. 

Hunt, Lt. (jg) Arthur C, 
Hunt, Ens. Dan E. 

HuWtemer, Ens- Eugene J. 
Hunter, Lt. (jg) John C. 
Hurley, Ens. Leonard J. 
Hurst, Lt. Edwin W. 

Hussey, Lt. (jg) Munroe H. 
Hyman, Lt. Cdr. Willford M. 

Ingersoll, Ens. Henry G., Jr. 
Ingersoll, Lt. Royal R. 

Irvin, WO Wm. T. 
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Is HAM, Lt. John G. 

Jaccard, Ens, Rich. A. 

Jackson, Lt. (jg) Sami., Jr. 
James, WO Charley M. 

James, Ens. Will R., Jr. 
Janssen, Lt. (jg) Ralph W. 
Jarvis, Ens. Thos. L. 

Jenkins, Lt. Hilerd W. 
Jenkins, WO Myron L. 

Jenks, Lt. (jg) Henry P. 

Johns, Ens. Paul H. 

Johnson, Ens. Arthur W. 
Johnson, Ens. Carl H. 
Johnson, Lt. (jg) Earl V. 
Johnson, Lt. (jg) Edwin O. 
Johnson, Lt. (jg) Geo. G., Jr. 
Johnson, Lt. John M. 
Johnson, Lt. (jg) Llewellyn R. 
Johnson, Lt. Thos. E., Jr. 
Johnson, Lt. (jg) Wm. L. 
Johnson, Ens. Wm. N. 
Johnson, Lt. Wm. T. 
Johnston, Lt. Merrill H. 

Jones, Lt. Quentin B. 

Jones, Ens. Robt. D., Jr. 

Jones, Lt. (jg) Thos. R. 
Jonson, Lt. (jg) Jep C. 

Jordan, Ens, Wm. H. 
Jorgensen, Lt. (jg) Thos. 

Kane, WO Francis D, 

Kaspar, wo Jos. V. 

Kearns, Lt. (jg) Gerald T. 
Keller, Ens. Robt. F. 

Kelly, Lt. Arthur N. 

Kelly, Ens. Austin W., Jr. 
Kelly, Ens. Chas. M., Jr. 

Kelly, Ens. Fergus F. 

Kelly, Ens. Thos. J. 

Kemper, Lt. Cdr. Jas. L. 
Kenny, Ens. Francis P. 

Kenny, Lt. (jg) Thos. F., Jr. 
Kenyon, Ens. Henry R., Jr. 
Kephart, Lt. Wm. P. 

Kepnes, Lt. Harold A. 

Kern, Lt. Cdr. Lester H. 
Kerndt, Ens. Gustave F. 
Keener, Ens. John B. 

Keys, Lt. (jg) Whitney G. 
Kingman, Ens. Dale N. 
Kingsbury, Ens. Peter G. 
Kinzer, Ens. Edw. B. 
Kittredge, Ens. Robt. W. 
Klopp, Ens. Harold J. 


Kloter, Lt. (jg) John A. 

Knaggs, Lt. (jg) Dale W. 

Knox, Lt. (jg) Leslie L. B. 

Kohn, Ens. Edw. I. 

Koiner, Lt. (jg) Jas. D. 
Kornahrens, Lt. Wm. G. 
Kovaleski, Lit. Chas. J. 

Krepps, Lt. (jg) Raymond M., Jr. 
Kretchmer, Ens. Raymond J. 
Kreig, Ens. Earl O. 

Krogh, Lt. Roy J. 

Kruskopf, Ens. Gordon E. 
Kujansaari, Ens. Morris L. 
Kveton, Lt. Emil N. 

Kyne, Ens. Elden F. 

Lachmund, Ens. Edwin 
Laird, Ens. Wm. G. 

Lamb, Lt. Fred L. 

Lammers, Capt. Howard M. 
Landers, Lt. (jg) John G. 

Landry, Lt. (jg) Dupont P. 

Lane, Ens. Arthur S., Jr. 

Lanier, WO Roy 
Lanoue, Ens. Geo. A. 

Larson, Lt. (jg) Everett R. 
Latimore, Cdr. Thos. G. 
Laughon, Ens. Sami. W. 

Lawson, CWO Raymond P. 
Leader, Lt, (jg) Richard T. 

Lee, Ens. Arthur G., Jr. 

Lee, Lt. Irwin W. 

Lee, Lt. (jg) Ray P. 

Leedy, Lt. Wm. C. 

Leger, Lt. (jg) Geo. L. 

Le hardy, Lt. Gdr. Louis M. 
Leming, Lt. (jg) Wm. E. 

Lentz, Lt. Gdr. August W. 

Leroy, WO John S., Jr. 

Leussler, Lt. (jg) Jas. A. 

Lewis, Ens. Victor A. 

Lindsey, Lt. Cdr. Eugene E. 
Lipshutz, Lt. Gdr. Jos. 

Litt, Lt. Willard D. 

Littell, Lt. Chas. G. 

Livezey, Lt. John G. 

Lloyd, Ens. Wm. R. 

Locker, Lt. (jg) Robt. B. 

Loeser, Lt. Gdr. Arthur E. 
Lofberg, Lt. Cdr. Gus B., Jr. 
Long, Lt. Felix B-, Jr. 

Long, Ens. Frank M., Jr. 

Long, Ens. Robt. G, 

Lorne, Ens. Fredk. B. 

Lough, Ens. John G. 
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Love, Ens. Louis M. 

Lovelace, Lt Cdr. Donald A. 
Lovering, Ens. Wm. B. 

Lowndes, Lt. (jg) Andrew J., 3d 
Ludlow, Ens. Lester H., Jr. 
Lyman, Ens. Chan 
Lyster, Lt. Theodore 0 ., Jr. 

Maddux, Ens. Francis T. 

Mahan, Ens. Geo. S. 

Maher, Ens. Albert G. 

Mahoney, Lt. Jack A., Jr. 

Main, Ens. Malcolm G. 

Mansfield, WO Geo. H. 

Marsh, Ens. Robt. A. 

Martin, WO Luther C. 

Martin, Ens. Walter F. 

Mason, Ens. Newton H- 
Massey, Lt. Costello P, 

Massey, Lt. Cdr. Lance E. 
Mathias, Lt. (jg) Edw. L. 

Maxim, Lt. (jg) Austin S. 

Maxson, Lt. (jg) Willis E., 3d 
McCampbell, Ens. Herbert J., Jr. 
McCann, Lt. Irving G., Jr. 
McGaslin, Lt. Cdr, Geo. O. 
McCloy, Lt. Russell G. 
McCulloch, Lt. (jg) Arthur W. 
McCurdy, Ens. John S. 

McElroy, Lt. Cdr. Fredfc. K. 
McEwen, Ens. Robt. C. 
McGlothlin, Lt. (jg) Gordon E, 
McGovern, Lt. (jg) Jas, R- C. 
McKinney, WO John H,, Jr. 
McKinney, Lt. (jg) Murray C. 
McLaughlin, Lt. Arthur R. 
McLaughlin, Lt. (jg) Jos. D. 
McLean, WO Donsdd C. 
McMahon, Lt. John M. 

McManus, Ens. Jas. E. 

McMillan, Ens. Donald F. 
McNulty, Lt. (jg) John T. 

Men king, Lt. (jg) Robt. D. 
Metcalfe, Lt. Cdr. Edw. C. 
Meyer, Lt. (jg) Geo. V., Jr. 
Michelson, Lt. (jg) Aaron S. 
Miles, Lt. (jg) SamL S. 

Miller, Lt. Cdr. Cleaveland D. 
Miller, Lt. Frank D. 

Miller, Lt. (jg) Jas. D. 

Miller, Lt. (jg) Marsh W., Jr. 
Milliman, Ens. Rich- D. 

Mills, Ens. Lloyd J. 

Miranne, Lt- (jg) Gheri A., 3d 
Mitchell, Ens. Albert E. 


Mitchell, Ens. Wm. H. 

Mixon, Ens. Chas. L. 

Moffitt, Lt. Jas. 

Molloy, Lt. (jg) Robt- J. 

Mooney, Lt. Mayo M. 

Moore, Lt. (jg) Baxter S., Jr. 

Moore, Lt. Raymond A, 

Moore, Capt. Sami, N. 

Moore, Ens. Thos. D. 

Moore, Ens. Ulvert M. 

Moran, Ens. Arthur P. 

Morris, Ens. Ashley D. 

Morton, Ens. Gaston F, 

Mosley, Ens. Walter H. 

Mount, Ens. Kenneth D, 
Mullersman, Ens. Geo. A. 
Mulvanity, Ens. Francis C. 

Murphy, Ens. Jos, B. 

Murray, Lt. (jg) Raymond J. 

Myers, Lt. (jg) Harry I., Jr. 

Nagle, Ens. Patrick L. 

Naifeh, Lt. (jg) Alfred 
Nance, Ens. Glenn W. 

Nason, Lt. (jg) Burton C. 

Neff, Lt. Cdr. Jas. G. 

Nehls, Lt. Cdr. Fredk. E. 

Neunzer, wo Weimar E. 

Newell, Lt. Cdr. Byron B. 

Nichols, Ens, Chas. B., Jr, 
Nicholson, Lt. (jg) David F. 
Nickerson, Lt. David G. 

Nicolai, Lt. (jg) Edw. A. 

Noble, Lt. (jg) Jay A., Jr. 

Nock, Ens. Walter P,, Jr. 

Noonan, Lt. (jg) Malcolm J. 

Norton, Lt. Roger S., Jr. 
Nottingham, Lt. (jg) Severn M., Jr. 

Oberg, Lt. (jg) Albert E. 

Oberender, Lt. Cdr. Thos. O., Jr. 
O’Brian, Ens. Wm. J., Jr. 

O’Brien, Capt. Thos. F. 

O’Connell, Lt. (jg) Wm. S- 
O’Donnell, Lt. (jg) Robt. T. 
Oehlert, Lt. (jg) Herschel A., Jr. 
O’Flaherty, Ens- Frank W. 

O’Hara, Midn. Wm. V- 
Olinzogk, Ens. Eugene 
Olsen, Lt. (jg) Arthur A. 

Olsen, Cdr. Earl K. 

O’Reilly, Lt. Edw. J. 

Os BERG, Ens. Carl A. 

Osborn, Ens. Burton H., Jr. 

Osborn, Lt. Cdr. Wendell G, 
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OsMUS, Ens. Wesley F. 
O’Sullivan, Ens. Dan L., Jr. 
Otter, Lt. Bethel V. 

Owens, Lt. Jas. G., Jr. 

Pancake, Lt. Cdr. Lee S. 
Parker, Ens. Jackson W. 
Parker, Ens. John P. 

Parkes, Ens. Elmer L. 
Parkinson, Ens. Thos. K. 
Parks, Lt. (jg) Bert H. 
Parlette, Lt. (jg) Ralph I. 
Pate, Lt. (jg) Archie H., Jr. 
Patterson, Ens. Peter P, 

Pavlxc, Lt. Cdr. Milton F. 
Payne, Ens, Thos. L. 

Peirce, Ens. Beach 
Penland, Lt. (jg) Geo. H., Jr. 
Pennell, Ens. Lewis E. 
Penneweill, Lt. Cdr. Wm. E. 
Pennington, Ens. Strudwick T. 
Penrod, Lt. (jg) Ray O. 
Pesante, Lt. Juan B. 

Peterson, Ens. Dale W. 
Peterson, Ens. Oscar J. 
Pfeffer, Ens. Jas. O. 

Pfeiffer, Ens. Carl D. 
Philabert, Ens. Frank F. 
Phillips, Lt. (jg), Wm. B. 
Pierce, Ens. Walter E. 

Pierce, Lt. (jg) Willard J. 
Pitney, Lt. (jg) John W. 
Plumb, Ens. Ralph P. 

Poling, Lt. (jg) Ralph D. 
Poole, WO Thos. H. 

Portz, Ens. Geo. W. 

PousH, Lt. (jg) Robt. D, 
Powers, Ens. Brian A., Jr. 
Powers, Lt. John J. 

Powers, Ens. Oswald A. 

Pratt, Lt. Cdr. Malcolm L. 
Prewitt, Lt. Vance C. 

Price, Lt. (jg) Edw. M. 

Price, Ens. Robt. L. 

Pritchard, Ens. Donald F. 
pROPST, Lt, Gaylord D. 

PuLLiN, Ens. Robt. G. 

Purdy, Lt. Gdr. Fredk. W. 
Purvis, Ens. Roy W. 

QuaCKenbush, Lt- John M. 
Quick, Lt. (jg) Sidney W. 

Radcliffe, Lt. Melvin E. 
Ralph, Cdr. Joyce A. 


Ramsey, Lt. Oliver M. 
Rasmussen, Lt. (jg) Rich. A. 
Raven, Lt. (jg) Julius A. 

Ray, Lt. Martin H., Jr. 

Raymond, Lt. Cdr- Reginald M. 
Record, WO Floyd J. 

Reed, Ens. John M. 

Reed, Ens. Thos. G., Jr. 

Reeves, Lt. (jg) Don G. 

Reich, Ens. Wm. O., Jr. 

Reid, Ens. Beverly W, 

Rethers, Lt. Ghas. A. 

Reynolds, Ens. Dudley L. 
Rhodes, Lt. (jg) Allison P. 
Rhodes, Lt. (jg) Thco. 

Rich, Lt. (jg) Ralph M. 

Ricker, Lt. (jg) Geo. W. 
Ricketts, Lt. Milton E. 

Riddle, Ens. Jos., Jr. 

Riepl, Ens. Edw. W. 

Riggs, Lt. Cdr. J. Clark 
Riggs, Ens. Leland L. 

Riley, Lt. Paul J. 

Rinehart, Lt. (jg) Clark F. 
Riney, Ens. Curtis L. 

Ringness, Lt. Henry R. 

Ripley, Lt. Bradford W. 

Roberts, Ens. Arthur J., Jr. 
Roberts, Ens. John Q. 

Roberts, Lt. (jg) Wm. V., Jr. 
Robinson, WO Miner G. 
Robinson, WO Wm. H. 

Roche, Ens. David J* 

Rochester, Ens. Ephraim O. 
Roddy, Lt. Thos. M. 

Roemer, Ens. Wm. H. 

Roland, Ens. Virgil D. 

Rolf, Lt. (jg) Robt. W. 
Rombach, Lt. (jg) Scverin L. 
Ronan, Ens. David T. 

Rose, Lt. (jg) Wm. 

Ross, Lt. Russell R. 

Roth, Lt. Eli 

Rottler, GWO Nicholas V, 
Rowell, Ens. Rich. M. 
RuchaMkin, Lt. (jg) Seymour D. 
Ruiz, Lt. Jos. F. 

Runels, Ens. Donald S. 
Rutherford, Lt. Harold E- 
Rutledge, Ens. Jas. A. 

Salvage, Lt. John W. 

Sandkuhle, Lt. (jg) Jack S. 
Saphier, Lt. (jg) Jacques C. 
Sawyer, WO Foster L. 
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SCKNEIDERj Ens. Otho H. 
ScHNELL, irt. (jg) Albert F. 
ScHOENWOLF, Lt, Fred L. 
ScHRAMj Ens- Louis J. 
Schubert, Ens. Edwin B. 
ScHULTHEis, Ens. Jas. O. 
Schweitzer, Lt. (jg) John B.. 
Scott, WO Henry A. 

ScoTT, Ens. Neal A. 

Scott, R. Adm. Norman 
Scott, Lt. Gdr. Reader G. 
Sears, CWO Carl N. 

Seawele, Ens. Edw. H, 
Segaee, Ens, Jos. I. 
Sellstrom, Ens. Edw. R. 
Sersain, wo Simon L- 
Shane, Lt. Cdr. Louis, Jr. 
Shaw, Lt. Cdr. Wm. R. 

Shea, Cdr. John J. 

Shelton, Ens. Jas. A. 
Sherwood, Ens. Maxwell B. 
Shipley, Ens. Raymond W. 
Shoemaker, Ens. Jos. H. 
Sholz, Ens. Rich. F. 

Shonk, Lt. (jg) Herbert B. 
Shrtver, Lt. Thos. D, 
Shropshire, Ens. Wm. B., Jr. 
Silveira, wo Joaquin V. 
Silvers TEiN, Lt. Max. 
Simmons, Lt. Alva A. 
Simpson, Ens. Edw. 

SiNDEL, Ens. Edwin C., Jr. 
Sizemore, WO Stanley L. 
Slater, Ens. Chas. G. 

Slater, Lt. Robt. E. 

Smith, Lt. (jg) Gerald S. 
Smith, Lt. (jg) Jas. G. 

Smith, Lt. Gdr. Jas. S., Jr. 
Smith, Lt. John C. H. 

Smith, Ens. Leonard L- 
Smith, Lt. Maurice S. 

Smith, Ens. Norman K.. 
Smith, Lt. Cdr. Phil T., Jr. 
Smith, Ens. Reuben M. 
Smith, Lt. Cdr. Reynolds G. 
Smyth, Lt- (jg) Jack G- 
Snead, Lt. Gdr. Chas. B. 
Snow, WO Jep 
Snyder, Lt- (jg) Gordon B. 
SoDERGREEN, Ens. John P- 
SOMMERS, Lt. (jg) Jas. B, 
SooTER, Lt. (jg) Cecil D. 
Spangler, Lt. (jg) Donald H. 
SparboEj Lt. Cdr. Jerome H. 
Spear, Ens- Harry S, 

Spears, Lt. (jg) John P. 


Spelts, WO Harold F. 

Spencer, Lt. (jg) Paul C. 

Stadstad, Midn. Jack N. 

Stadtfeld, Lt. Sanford 
Stallcup, Ens. Vance W. 

Staples, Ens. Parker W. 

Starmer, Lt. (jg) Brengle W. 
Stephenson, Lt. (jg) Geo. W. 
Stevens, WO Ellsworth W. 

Stevens, Lt. (jg) Truman E. 
Stevens, Ens. Wm. M. 

Stevenson, Ens. Burt M., Jr. 
Stewart, Lt. Andrew P. 

Stewart, Midn. John N., Jr. 
Stockham, Ens. Geo. F. 

Stockstill, Lt. (jg) Eugene W. 
Stolder, WO John A., Jr, 

Stone, WO Arthur E. 

Stormes, Gdr. Max C. 

Straub, Lt. (jg) Walter M. 
Strickland, Ens. Everett G- 
Strickler, Lt. Cdr- Robt. L- 
Suesens, Lt. (jg) Rich. W. 

Sutton, Ens. Shelton B., Jr. 

Swearer, Lt- Walter J. 

SwENsoN, Gapt. Lyman K. 

Szalay, Ens. Andrew 

Tabberer, Lt. (jg) Chas. A. 

Tabbut, Ens. Geo, A. 

Tachna, Ens. Lionel J. 

Tarlton, wo Eugene J. 

Tatum, Lt. Cdr. Laurice A. 

Taylor, Ens. Glenn J. 

Taylor, Lt. (jg) Jas. W. 

Teats, Ens. Grant W. 

Terry, Lt. Stuart 
Thatcher, Lt. Vernon B. 

Thom, Lt. (jg) Huntington 
Thomas, Lt. (jg) Harold C. 

Thomas, Lt. John A- 
Thomas, Lt. (jg) Lloyd 
Thomas, Lt. Millcner W. 

Thomas, Lt. (jg) Wm. G., Jr. 
Thomas, Lt. Wm. M. 

Thompson, Lt. (jg) Geo. W. 
Thompson, Lt. (jg) John W. 
Thompson, Ens. Robt. H. 
Thompson, Ens. Wm. T. 
Thornhill, Lt- (jg) Leonard W. 
Throckmorton, Lt. (jg) Hobart H, 
ThuroWj Ens. Waldemar A. 
Timmermann, wo Carl 
Tisdale, Gdr. Ryland D. 

Tobelman, Lt- Gdr. Paul H. 

Todd, Ens. Leon E., Jr. 
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TownSj Ens. Floyd A. 

Traub^ Lt. (jg) Jack O. 

Traxler^ Ens. Virgil H., Jr. 
Trojakowski^ Cdr. Wadsworth C. 
Troy, Lt. (jg) Robt. P. 
Truesdell^ Ens. Neil E. 

Tucker, Lt. Cdr. Alfred B., 3d 
Tuttle, Ens. Jos. M. 

Tuttle, Lt. Cdr. Raymond H. 
Twiddy, Lt. (jg) Clarence A., Jr. 
Tyler, Lt. (jg) Wallace M. 

Underhill, Ens. Sami. J. 

Vammen, Ens. Clarence E., Jr. 
Van Buren, Lt.. (jg) John J. 
Vance, Lt. (jg) Jos. W., Jr. 
Vanderhoof, Lt. (jg) Allan L. 
Vanderveer, Ens. Hugh G., Jr. 
Vandivier, Lt. (jg) Norman F. 
Van Voorhis, Lt. Cdr. Bruce A. 
Varian, Ens. Bertram S., Jr. 
Varnado, Ens. Alvin L. 

Vernon, Lt. Robt. M. 

Vick, Lt. (jg) Ralph H. 
ViLLEPiG-UE, Ens. John M., Jr. 
Vincent, Lt._Ward R. 

VoNLEHE, Ens. Robt. L. 

VooRHiES, Lt. Cdr. Will C. 
VuYLSTEKE, Ens. Robt. E. 

Waddell, WO Chas. A. 

Wager, Lt. (jg) Hubert W. 

Wahl, Ens. Hilding I. 

Walgzyk, wo Stanley 
Waldron, Lt. Cdr. John C. 
Walters, Ens. Clifford R. 

Ward, WO Oliver 
Ward, Ens. Wm. F. 

Warden, Lt. (jg) John M. 

Ware, Lt. Chas. R. 

Ware, Lt. (jg) Leonard R. 
Warner, Ens. Chas. M., 3d 
Wasil, Ens. Jos. 

Waters, Ens. Kenneth A. 

Weaver, Lt. (jg) Percy A., Jr. 
Webbe, Lt. (jg) Wm. E., 3d 
Weber, Lt. (jg)_ Fredk. T. 
Webster, Lt. (jg) Parker E. 

Weis, Ens. Werner I. 

Weiss, Lt. (jg) Wm. R. 

Welte, Lt. Edwin J. 

Wene, Ens. Carl L. 

Wesson, Lt. (jg) Morgan 
West, Lt. Wm. P. 


Wheeler, Lt. Creighton L. 
Whitehead, Ens. Leroy E. 
Whitehurst, Ens. Henry P., Jr. 
Whitham, wo John E. 
Whitman, Lt. (jg) Robt. S., Jr. 
Wilcox, Ens. Robt. S., 3d 
Wildenradt, Ens. Hugo M. 
WiLEMAN, Ens. Wm. W. 

Wilke, Ens. Jack W. 

Wilkerson, Lt. (jg) Jas. M. 
Wilkinson, Lt. (jg) Arthur W. 
WiLLCox, Lt. Geo. G. 

Williams, Lt. Cdr. Knowlton 
Williams, WO Lyle J. 

Williams, Lt. Robt. H. 

Williams, Lt. (jg) Thos. H., Jr. 
Williams, Ens. Wm. W. 
Williams, Ens. Woodrow W. 
Williamson, Lt. Cdr. Thos. F. 
Williamson, Lt. (jg) Wm. C., Jr. 
Willmarth, Ens. Kenneth 
Wills, WO John M., Jr. 

Wilson, Lt. (jg) Harry, Jr. 
Wilson, Lt. (jg) Ira W. 

Wilson, Lt. John M. 

Wilson, Ens. Ralph A. 

WiLSTAM, Lt. Cdr. Alfred 
Wingfield, Ens. John D. 
Wingfield, Ens. Ralph G. 
Winter, Ens. Edwin R. 

Winters, Lt. Cdr. Robt. G- 
WiNTLE, Lt. Cdr. Jack W. 
WiSEMAN, Lt. (jg) Osborne B. 
Witter, Ens. Jean C., Jr. 

Witts CHEN, Ens. Theo. P., Jr. 
Wolfe, WO Herbert W. 
WoLLERT, Ens. Derril G. 

Wood, Lt. (jg) Glen D 
Wood, Capt. Leighton 
Woodall, Ens. Harold T. 
Woodruff, Ens. Jas. G. 

Woodson, Lt. (jg) Jeff D. 
Woodworth, WO Milford M. 
Worthington, Lt. Edw. H. 
Wright, Midn. Donald S. 

Wyatt, Ens. Clifton F., Jr. 
Wyffels, wo Lawrence E. 
Wymond, Lt. Cdr. John E. 

Young, Lt, ( jg) Allen J. 

Young, Capt. Gassin 
Young, Ens. Rogers K. 

Ziehr, Ens. Carl H- 
Zitzman, wo Wm. F. 
ZwiERscHKE, Ens. Robt. IL 



ENLISTED CASUALTIES— ACTIVE AND INACTIVE 

List of Missing in Pacific and Asiatic Areas Between i May 1942 and 

I December 1943 

As of 30 April 1946 


Aguilar, Jose, Sa/c 
A^^uino, Domingo, StMi/c 
Ballesteros, Jose, TMi/c 
Bubp, Herbert K., Fi/c 
Castro, Vincenta, STi/c 
CosME, Cenon, NS 
Darag, Juan, NCox. 
Deogampo, Galixto, ST3/C 
Di Maano, Placido, Cks/c 
Elam, John Edwin, AS 
Eisher, Linwood J., AS 
Genoozis, Anthony M., Fi/c 
Goyone, Sesario, NS 
Griese, Ernest August, BMs/ c 
Hodges, Robert Morris, AS 
Imotan, Valentin, Bkri/c 
Infante, Guillermo, NS 


JuANER, Anastacio, NMM2/C 
Luna, Teofilo, Cka/c 
Malit, Roman, Sta/c 
Maranon, Perfecto, NYa/c 
Marne Y, Harold William, MoMM 
Mercado, Godfredo, StMi/c 
Morrilly, Robt. M., EM3/C 
Pena, Gabriel, NS 
Ramirez, Pedro B., Gk2/c 
Samson, Dominador, Gks/c 
Sims, Thomas Edward, Si/c 
Supatan, Bonifacio, Si/c 
Tagana, Mamerto, Cks/c 
Tim, Leo, Cks/c 
Vertido, Mauro, Cks/c 
ViLLAMOR, Albert, MMa/c 
Westwood, Donald Eugene, AS 


List of Dead in Pacific and Asiatic Areas Between i May 1942 

I December 1943 

As of 30 April 1946 


Abbott, Earl Austin, Si/c 
Abbott, Victor Harold, CMMA 
Abeyta, Albert Delao, Si/c 
Ables, Charles George, Ss/c 
Abono, Enrique, NS 
Abraham, Louis Isaac, Sq/c 
Abrams, Charles Howard, Jr., GMa/c 
Abrams, Chester Lee, S3/C 
Abrams, Donald, SK3/C 
Abrams, Russell E., Y3/C 
Abugelj Alexander G., BMi/c 
Aches ON, John Matthew, F3/C 
Ackerman, Philip Wayne, Si/c 
Agogk, William Paulen, AMM3/C 


Acompanado, Pascual Serde, StMs/c 
Acosta, Rudy, ARMa/c 
Agree, Lloyd Edgar, Si/c 
Adair, Jeff Robt., PhMs/c 
Adair, William B., Jr., GMa/c 
Adamini, Paul Daniel, S i /c 
Adams, Arthur Vincent, Ma/c 
Adams, Harold, Sa/c 
Adams, James Wilbur, AGRM 
Adams, James Wallace, Fi/c 
Adams, Joe Willie, Jr., GMi/c 
Adams, John Robin, Fi/c 
Adams, Johnnie B., Jr., Sa/c 
Adams, Joseph Preston, Jr., MoMM 
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Adams, Milledge R., StMs/c 
Adams, Orville Eugene, Sa/c 
Adams, Otto Frank, Fi/c 
Adams, Sammie Ligie, SCa/c 
Adamson, Alfred, GFCM 
Adamson, Harold Arthur, Sa/c 
Addor, Jules Alfred OMa/c 
Aden, Charley Edward, Yi/c 
Adkerson, Horace Alford, Sa/c 
Adkinson, Roy Lee, Jr., Sa/c 
Agliata, Philip, Fi/c 
Agnese, Domenick Robert, Cox. 
Aiken, Alvin Henry, CMA 
Aiken, James Harold, Si/c 
Aitchison, James Thomas, Sa/c 
Albers, Richard Eugene, NMi/c 
Albert, Raymond, Si/c 
Alberts, Gregory L., Jr., Si/c 
Albrecht, Charlie Martin, MMi/c 
Albright, Sam R., SMa/c 
Alby, Frank J., Na/G 
Alcordo, Victorino S., StMi/c 
Alcoriza, Bernabe, Cki/c 
Alden, Frederick Brogan, Si/c 
Alderman, Glenn Jackson, SCa/c 
Alderman, Harmon Price, CRMP 
Alderman, Raymond Alfred, Fg/c 
Alders on, George Belford, MoMM 
Aldrich, Donald Morris, SCa/c 
Ales, Franklin Elmer, MMi/c 
Alexander, Frank Elgin, SM3/C 
Alford, El win, AS 
Alford, Hubert Perishing, MMa/c 
Alford, Oscar Jep, RM3/C 
Alford, Vincent, StMa/c 
Alisago, Benito, St3/c 
Allan, Murray Glen, Fi/c 
Allen, Claude Harold, Jr., CAPA 
Allen, Daniel Emery, SMg/c 
Allen, David Melvin, WTi/c 
Allen, Dorvis, StMi/c 
Allen, Frank Charles, EM3/C 
Allen, Fred Clark, Sa/c 
Allen, George Clayton, SGg/c 
Allen, James Douglas, MMa/c 
Allen, Joseph Bernard, Sa/c 
Allen, E. G., StMi/c 
Allen, Merlin Harold, WTa/c 
Allen, Woodrow Hugh, AMMi/c 
Allens worth, Arthur Raymo, Si/c 
Alley, Harold Ivan, GTGA 
Alley, Leslie George, PhMa/c 
Allison, Sidney Elroy, GMa/c 
Allrid, Otis Edward, SK3/C 
Almanza, Oscar, EMg/c 


Almon, Glen Foust, Sa/c 
Almond, Everett Hardin, ARMi/c 
Almond, Jule Patterson, Fg/c 
Almond, Robert, SFs/c 
Alshuk, Nicholas, AMs/c 
Alston, Earnest Lee, StMi/c 
Altieri, John Joseph, Jr., ARM3/C 
Alto, Eino John, EMi/c 
Alverson, Francis Jos., Cox. 

Amack, Marvin Lee, Sa/c 
Amancio, Manuel M., Jr., GM3/C 
Amann, Howard Joseph, Sa/c 
Ambroz, Harry James A., Si/c 
Amick, Donald Irwin, PhMa/c 
Amicone, Albert Angelo, Si/c 
Ammons, Cecil Eugene, AS 
Anctil, Paul Emile, Sa/c 
Andersen, Randers Hassa, CBMA 
Anderson, Alfred Matthew, Si/c 
Anderson, Ben, Fg/c 
Anderson, Carl Alexander, MMi/c 
Anderson, Carl R., Fa/c 
Anderson, Chester Wm., Sa/c 
Anderson, Edwin Lavaughn, F3/C 
Anderson, Eric John, GMs/c 
Anderson, Francis Eugene, Si/c 
Anderson, George Ray, Fa/c 
Anderson, George, Jr,, StMi/c 
Anderson, Harold Reuben, Cox. 
Anderson, Joseph Fuller, Fi/c 
Anderson, John Alfred, EM3/C 
Anderson, Leonard Davis, EMa/c 
Anderson, Leonard Leo, Sa/c 
Anderson, Leroy Phillip, Sa/c 
Anderson, Richard Henry, StMa/c 
Anderson, Robert Emmett, AS 
Anderson, Sewell D,, Jr., Si/c 
Anderson, Thomas Moore, Fi/c 
Anderson, Venoy Merrill, F3/C 
Anderson, Wayne Maurice, ARM3/C 
Anderson, Walter Delehant, EMa/c 
Anderson, Wyllys Robert, PhMa/c 
Andes, Richard Winters, QMi/c 
Andren, Robert Francis, Fi/c 
Andres, Trinidad, Sti/c 
Andrews, Bernard William, GMs/c 
Andrews, Edward Wm., FGM3/C 
Andrews, John Blake, Fi/c 
Andrews, Mitchell Edwin, Si/c 
Andrews, Robert, Sta/c 
Andrews, William Arthur, Ptrs/c 
Angellsen, Walter Berger, 

Angle, Clifford Jackson, Sa/c 
Annis, Beverly, Sa/c 
Annis, Bruce, Sa/c 
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AnsellOj Tony, Si/c 
Anshaw, Norbert Leo, FGMiz/c 
Antonowicz, John Stanley, F2/C 
Antrikin, Earnest, S2/C 
ApgaRj Robert David, Sz/c 
Aquino, James Nick, Si/c 
Ara, Joseph Francis, Fa/c 
Arcara, Joseph Louis, Si/c 
Arch, Frank William, Si/c 
Archibald, Edmund W., S2/C 
Arend, John Kelly, WT2/C 
Arguilla, Federico, NCox. 

Armes, Fred Rown, MMi/c 
Armitage, Bernard Francis, Sa/c 
Armour, Floyd, Si/c 
Armstrong, Arthur, GM3/C 
Armstrong, Arthur John, S2/C 
Armstrong, Albert B., Fi/c 
Armstrong, Jack Edward, MM2/C 
Armstrong, Robert Benton, B2/C 
Armstrong, Wesley, GRMA 
Arnath, Eugene, S2/C 
Arnett, Otis John, Jr., F2/C 
Arnold, David Joe, FGM3/C 
Arnold, Theodore Samuel, Ptrg/c 
Arnott, Gharles Herbert, F2/C 
Aronson, John Phillip, AS 
Arrigoni, Raymond, GMMP 
Arrozal, Melquiades, StMi/c 
Arsenault, Leo George, Si/c 
Artabo, Mariano Arcilla, StMg/c 
Arvan, Herbert Joseph, StM2/c 
Asejo, Manuel, NS 
Ashburn, Raymond Virgil, S2/C 
Ashby, James Thomas, GWTP 
Ashley, George Junior, Si/c 
Ashton, Arthur Leroy, F3/C 
Askay, Hugh Woodrow, MM2/C 
Asmus, Willard L-, F2/C 
Asti, Alexander Patrick, Si/c 
Aten, Kenneth Wm,, WT2/C 
Atherton, Harry D., Jr., S2/C 
Atkinson, Edison Ray, Si/c 
Atkinson, John L., GEMA 
Aud, Harold Kenneth, EM2/C 
Augusta, Matthew Joseph, Si/c 
Aultman, Earl Wesley, Y3/C 
Aultman, Robert F., F3/C 
Aurillo, Joseph R., S2/C 
Austin, Arthur Owen, S2/C 
Austin, Fred Andrew, AMM2/C 
Austin, James Hiram, F3/C 
Autery, Willie, Jr., GM3/C 
Autry, Eddie, Gox. 

Averhart, Vernon McCoy, Gks/c 


Axe, Gharles Cecil, Fi/c 
Ayer, Tom Easterling, Si/c 
AyloRj James Woodrow, F3/C 

Baack, Harry Louis, BM2/C 
Babb, Richard Clemence, Si/c 
Baca, Juan Filimon, Si/c 
Bachman, John Morris, Si/c 
Baer, Frank Leroy, RM2/C 
Baer, John Bailey, S2/C 
Baerman, Donald G., Si/c 
Baffo, Victor, GWTA 
Bagby, Walter Franklin, SF2/C 
Baggarly, Benjamin F., CCMP 
Baggett, Paul Reginald, S2/C 
Baggett, William Edward, GMi/c 
Bagwell, Charlie A., Jr., AMM2/ c 
Bahr, Harold Valentine, S2/C 
Bailey, Charles W., Jr., Si/c 
Bailey, Floyd Dean, S2/C 
Bailey, Hugh Thomas, S2/C 
Bailey, James Robert, FGM2/C 
Bailey, John Warren, Fi/c 
Bailey, John Elwood, Si/c 
Bailey, Marshall Wm., CBM A 
Bailey, Perry Oliver, EM2/C 
Bailey, Richard Edward, AS 
Bailey, Walter Grover, Gox. 

Bain, Bennie, WTi/c 
Bainbridge, George F., S2/c 
Bair, Frederick F., Jr., PhMs/c 
Baird, Carless Cherry, AS 
Baird, Carl Frantz, Si/c 
Baird, Earl Thomas, Si/c 
Baker, Clarence Edward, Si/c 
Baker, Clifton Warren, F2/C 
Baker, Delmar Eugene, Fi/c 
Baker, Frank James, S2/C 
Baker, Harold Richard, FCM3/ c 
Baker, John Clark, Cox. 

Baker, Remely, Si/c 
Baker, Richard H., Si/c 
Baker, Richard Harold, S i /c 
Baker, Walter Joseph, Gox. 
Bakowski, John Joseph, GMs/c 
Balai, John, TMs/c 
Baldner, George Henry, FCMg/c 
Baldridge, John Harold, CGM[A 
Baldwin, Curtis Arthur, AMM2/C 
Baldwin, Virgil Kenneth, MM2/C 
Bales, Wesley Craig, F2/C 
Bales, William Manuel, PhM2/c 
Balistreri, Mario Earl, S2/C 
Ball, Charles Sterling, PhoM 
Ball, Tom Overington, HA2/C 
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Ballard, Charles Lester, F3/C 
Ballard, Hoyt Bond, F2/C 
Ballard, Robert John, Si/c 
Ballatore, Antonio, Cox. 
Balutes, Charles, G2/C 
Balwiergzak, Joseph R., S2/C 
Balzer, Frank, S2/C 
Bancroft, William Emerson, Fi/c 
Baner, Robert Earl, GWTA 
Banes, Paul Edward, GMoM 
Banfield, Clyde Louis, F2/C 
Bankowski, John Walter, CSFA 
Banks^ Albm Potter^ EMsi/c 
Banks, Frank Andrew, St3/c 
Bannen, William John, Bkri/c 
Banning, Richard Franklin, Cox. 
Barbee, Murren Arrel, CMMP 
Barber, Charles Edmund, AGRM 
Barberee, Earl Benjamin, GTCA 
Barbour, Hubert Lee, Si/c 
Barbour, William Kyle, GM3/C 
Bard, Henry Joseph, Si/c 
Barden, Wilbur Duane, Cox. 
Barham, John William, Cox. 
Barker, Alfred K., 3d, S2/C 
Barker, Charles Sherman, Si/c 
Barker, Dick Colver, Ptr2/c 
Barker, Fredk. C., Jr., AMMs/c 
Barker, James Dudley, PhM2 
Barker, James Rodney, Jr., Si/c 
Barker, Sheldon Hugh, S2/C 
Barkley, Troy G., ARMq/c 
Barlau, Milton Melvin, CMMA 
Barlow, Woods Richardson, Si/c 
Barmore, Martin Leroy, EM3/C 
Barnard, Robert L. G., RMi/c 
Barnes, Donald Leroy, EMq/c 
Barnes, Frank, S2/C 
Barnes, Glenn Vann, Si/c 
Barnes, Henry Malon, Si/c 
Barnes, Paul James, WT2/C 
Barnes, Phillip Kenneth, S2/C 
Barnes, Robert H., Jr., ARM2/C 
Barnes, Royal Franklin, S2/C 
Barnes, Turner, Fi/c 
Barnett, Charles Edwin, CAPA 
Barnett, Edwin Ryland, CWTA 
Barnett, Eugene, MM2/C 
Barnett, Fred Lee, Cox. 

Barnett, George Edward, Fi/c 
Barnett, Paul Thomas, PhoM 
Barnett, Robert Lewis, S2/C 
Barney, Bernard, S2/C 
Baron, Norman James, EM3/C 
Baronas, Stanley Tony, S2/C 


Barr, Joseph A., Jr., RMi/c 
Barr, Robert Leon, PhM2/c 
Barrett, Donald Patrick, Si/c 
Barrigk, Paul B., S2/C 
Barrington, Lloyd T., AOM3/C 
Barrois, Uncas B., Jr., SF2/C 
Barron, Donald Eugene, GMg/c 
Barron, Joel Daniel, S2/C 
Barrowman, Robert, Fi/c 
Barry, Jos. M., RdM2/c 
Barson, James Charles, FCM3/C 
Bartek, William John, ARMi/c 
Bartels, Stanley Alden, Si/c 
Barthel, Paul Richard, AS 
Bartlemus, Kenneth H., Fi/c 
Bartlett, George Allen, EMi/c 
Bartlett, William M., AMM2/C 
Barton, Edgar Warren, Fi/c 
Barton, Robert Anderson, SF2/C 
Bartosik, Frank, RM3/C 
Bass, Clyde, CSPA 
Bass, Edward Arthur, S2/C 
Bass, Leland Floyd, Si/c 
Bastian, Henry Edward, Ptrs/c 
Batchelor, Wm. C., Jr., Si/c 
Bateman, Bosie Adylett, Si/c 
Bateman, James Edward, MMi/c 
Bates, Frank Wall, ARM2/C 
Bates, Gene Robt., AMMg/c 
Bates, John Hail, RMg/c 
Bates, Wallace Julius, S2/C 
Battaglia, Joseph N., SMi/c 
Batten, Edward John, Fg/c 
Battenfield, Stuart Clair, Fs/c 
Batters BY, William Frankl, Ys/c 
Baublitz, Glenn Leroy, Si/c 
Baucom, Joseph Lamont, Si/c 
Bauer, August, Jr., F3/C 
Bauer, Edward William, EM3/C 
Bauer, Joseph Paul, Jr., ARM3/C 
Bauer, Lee Anthony, Fi/c 
Bauer, Robert Clayton, GM3/C 
Baugh, William Bryan, F i/c 
Baughman, Roy Lennard, Fa/c 
Baum, Beryl Brice, GM3/C 
Baumgarten, Thomas E., RM3/C 
Baumgartner, Hiram W., Fa/c 
Baxter, Eugene Edward, PhMi/c 
Baxter, Olan Conway, Sa/c 
Bay, Carleton Holz, Sa/c 
Bayer, Herbert James, Sa/c 
Bayless, Billy Byrd, Sa/c 
Baylon, Robert Raffie, Stg/c 
Bazemore, Gerald L., RMa/c 
Beagom, Clarence Peter, Cox. 
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Beadles, Benjamin H., Fi/c 
Beaman, George Jenks, S2/C 
Beamon, Fred Dale, S2/C 
Bean, Donald Ralph, Fi/c 
Bean, Gtiss, WTi/c 
Bean, James Buckanan, GM2/C 
Beasley, Douglas Lee, RM3/C 
Beaston, Charles Irvin, WT2/C 
Beaty, Robert Woodruff, S2/C 
Beauchamp, Gerald William, S2/C 
Beauchesne, Paul Marcel, Si/c 
Beaudoin, Russell Lloyd, S2/C 
Beaudry, Joseph Albert, Si/c 
Beaumont, William H., Si/c 
Becht, Charles Joseph, Jr., Si/c 
Beck, Francis Louis, MM2/C 
Beck, William Burt, APi/c 
Beck, William J., Jr., Si/c 
Begkendorf, Orville Leroy, MMi/c 
Becker, Fred, Fa/c 
Beckett, Arnold Frederick, TM2/C 
Beckon, Murphy, StMi/c 
Beckwith, Wendell Leroy, F2/C 
Bedard, Hormidas, CGMP 
Bedard, Leo Joseph, CMoM 
Beebe, Ralph Edwin, Si/c 
Beech, Ernest, Jr., S2/C 
Beecroft, Henry Lawrence, Si/c 
Beeman, Arthur C., CPhM 
Beers, Thomas Eugene, BM2/C 
Beff, Robert Elwood, F2/C 
Bebley, Patrick Joseph, EM2/C 
Behle, John Albert, F2/C 
Beidleman, Edgar M., Jr., RT2/C 
Beilstein, Theodore C., Si/c 
Beito, Jess, S2/C 
Beitz, Carl Owen, S2/C 
Belaire, Wesley Charles, S2/C 
Belanger, Henry Ulric, Jr., Si/c 
Belas CO, Gustave, WT2/C 
Belcher, Daniel Arthur, S2/C 
Belisle, Raymond Rene, S2/C 
Bell, Jack Omar, SC3/C 
Bell, Paul Joseph, Jr., S2/C 
Bell, Raymond Ernest, Si/c 
Bell, Sylvester C., Jr,, RM3/C 
Bell, Thomas, Jr., S2/C 
Bell, Windfield Wm., StMi/c 
Bell, Winter Payne, S2/C 
Bellard, ' Theodore Allen, MM i /c 
Belli, Eugene Frederick, RM3/C 
Bellows, Max Leonard, WTa/c 
Belo, John Frank, ARM3/C 
Belonga, Robert Joseph, S2/C 
Belthius, Lafern Winston, F3/C 


Ben ASH, Raymond Aaron, S2/C 
Bender, Bruce Bertram, PhMa/c 
Bender, John Michael, Si/c 
Bender, Joseph Stephen, GM3/ c 
Benegar, Ivory Henry, GCSA 
Benfieu?,' Plemon^ S2/C 
Bengel, John William, MMi/c 
Benko, Frank, Jr., SG3/C 
Benko, Michael, S2/C 
Benner, Calvin W., EM3/C 
Bennett, Charlie Richard, CEMP 
Bennett, Dennis Howard, S2/C 
Bennett, Dewey Douglas, RM3/C 
Bennett, Donald, EMs/c 
Bennett, Gene Vernay, ARM3/C 
Bennett, James Howard, S2/c 
Bennett, Johnnie Edward, S2/c 
Bennett, Matthew, MMq/c 
Bennett, Oscar John, Si/c 
Bennett, Ralph Stanley, RM3/C 
Benny, Frederick Jos., .S2/C 
Benson, Emmet Ellary, SC3/C 
Benson, Robert Gerard, SM3/C 
Bent, John Douglas, Ptri/c 
Bentley, Ralph Dalton, CYA 
Benton, Harry Van, Si/c 
Bbntsen, Fred G., S2/C 
Bentz, Henry Dale, Si/c 
Bentz, Joseph Jacob, Si/c 
Berendt, Albert, MMi/c 
Beresford, John Anthony, GM3/C 
Beresik, Stephen Edward, F3/C 
Berg, David Donald, ARM3/C 
Berg, Ralph William, GGMA 
Berg, Robert William, WT2/C 
Berg, Stanley Paul, Si/c 
Berge, Rider Warren, AOMi/c 
Bergmann, Dave, ARM3/C 
Bergquist, William Frank, SMi/c 
Berman, Alvin Seymour, S2/C 
Bernard, Austin Louis, Fi/c 
Bernard, Clifford Joseph, S2/c 
Bernardo, Mabini, NS 
Bernat, Martin G., Jr., Si/c 
Bernhardt, Gust., Si/c 
Berry, Milton Rand, Bkri/c 
Berry, Carey Woodson, CMMP 
Berry, Edward Leroy, GSKP 
Berry, James Henry, S2/C 
Berry, Ralph Herbert, CEMA 
Berry, Theodore Stanley, CWTP 
Berseth, Elmer Frit j of, Sa/c 
Bersin, Norman, ARM3/C 
Bertogci, Charles, Sa/c 
Bertolet, Harry B., Jr., RM3/C 
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Beshore, Edward Arthur, AMa/c 
Bessel, Solomon, Ms/c 
Bethner, Michael Edward, Fi/c 
Betterton, Thelmer Calvin, CMMA 
Bettinger, Gaston Paul, MMi/c 
Betts, Charles Ray, S2/C 
Beverly, Brenner Cox, Fa/c 
Biagi, Roy John, Si/c 
Bibb, Ross Eugene, Jr., ARM3/C 
Bibbs, Terance, StMi/c 
Bigkert, Elwood Oscar, 82/0 
Biddle, John Cunningham B., S i /c 
Bidwell, Leslie Warren, F2/C 
Biechman, John Charles, S2/C 
Biehle, Walter Carl, S2/C 
Bienko, Bennie, Si/c 
Bieri, Harry Vernon, AFCM 
Biernagki, Stanley A., S2/C 
Biggs, George Edwin, Jr., ARM3/C 
Billups, Charles Leon, S2/C 
Biondo, Vincent, S2/C 
Birch, Edward David, AERM 
Birdsley, Richard Ervin, TM2/C 
Birkdale, Henry Haakon, Si/c 
Birks, Frank Edward, Si/c 
Birney, Samuel Peter, CSKA 
Bishop, Gail Adair, S2/C 
Bishop, John James, Si/c 
Bishop, Judson Earl, CYA 
Bishop, Oscar Miles, Si/c 
Bishop, Stephen Edward, Si/c 
Bitson, Robert Lewis, S2/C 
Bivin, Vernard Eugene, Si/c 
Black, Lansing William, CBM A 
Black, Ray Junior, S2/C 
Blackburn, Donal Wayne, AS 
Blackburn, Louis Raymond, Si/c 
Blagkmore, Merlin Dale, F2/c 
Blackwell, Beverly Paul, MM2/C 
Blackwell, Joseph Warren, Fi/c 
Blackwell, Thomas C., Jr., GM2/C 
Blackwell, Vernon Waldo, F2/C 
Blake, Donald Jay, S2/C 
Blanchard, Charles Henry, Fi/c 
Blancheri, William Horace, PhM2/c 
Blanck, Frank H., Jr., AMMs/c 
Blank, Harland Gordon, S2/c 
Blank, John E., Jr., ARMi/c 
Blanke, Richard George, Fi/c 
Blankenship, Charles Kirb, GM2/C 
Blankenship, Ernest Davis, Ptr2/c 
Blankenship, Arnold, S2/C 
Blanton, Donovan Wayne, ARM3/C 
Blaser, Samuel Albert, S2/c 
Blasingame, Robert P,, AOMs/c 


Blatten BERGER, Cletus C., F3/C 
Blau, Donald John, Si/c 
Blay, Charles Garter, S2/C 
Blay, Quinten Anderson, StM2/c 
Blaydoe, James Ursie, Jr., S2/C 
Bleasdale, Dennis Earl, F2/C 
Blecher, Kermit Rastus, BMi/c 
Bledsoe, William Roy, S2/C 
Blessing, William John, CEMP 
Blevins, Norman West, F2/C 
Blincoe, Michael Voltie, S2/C 
Blinston, Wesley Hope, RMg/c 
Blocher, Harold Vance, Cox. 
Block, Donald, Si/c 
Blockhorn, Elvin, Jr., Si/c 
Bloh, John Franklin, S2/C 
Blood, Richard Malcolm, Ys/c 
Bludworth, Robert F., Jr-, AS 
Blue, Aacon Jose, StM2/c 
Blue, Don Avery, EMs/c 
Blue, Edward Charles, Fs/c 
Bluhm, Russell Kent, Fi/c 
Blum, Arthur G-, EM3/C 
Blundell, John Melville, ARM3/C 
Blunt, Douglas Stuart, Si/c 
Boatright, Jack Robert, GMs/c 
Boatwright, Eddie Milton, StMi/c 
Boatwright, Fred, Jr., SCs/c 
Bobo, Gerald Alfred, CPhM 
Bockover, Harvey Allen, S2/C 
Bode, Edward Peter, Jr., ARMs/c 
Bodie, William Levi, CEMP 
Bodine, James Irvin, $2/c 
Bodnar, Lewis John, ARMs/c 
Bohannan, Franklin Harry, ACMM 
Bohannon, Lyle Francis, S2/C 
Bohlander, Frank W., Jr., S2/C 
Bohn, Jerald William, Fi/c 
Bohner, Theodore R., S2/C 
Boivin, Robert Joseph, SM2/C 
Bok, Walter, GMi/c 
Bolan, Fred Christian, F3/C 
Bolding, Arthur James, Ck2/c 
Bolen, Norman, Bugi/c 
Boling, Cyril Max, SKi/c 
Bolter, Clinton Francis, RM2/C 
Bolton, Clyde, FGM3/C 
Bolton, Jack Brixey, Fi/c 
Bolton, John Alden, RMi/c 
Boston, Richard Lloyd, Si/c 
Bomberg, William Edward, Fi/c 
Bomstad, Roger Leland, AMMa/c 
Bonadies, Nicholas R., Si/c 
Bond, Dwaine G., MLi/c 
Bond, Jacob Waldo, SK3/C 
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Bond^ WeymaB Watsdn, Fa/c 
Bonds, Robert Mason, FGMa/c 
Bondurant, Edward Charles, Ptrs/c 
Bone, Jay Dee, Si/c 
Bonebright, Jerold Ed, Cox. 

Bonner, Don Cecil, AMM3/C 
Bonness, Charles Joseph, Sa/c 
Boo, Robert Francis, EMs/c 
Boone, Earl Clark, Jr., AM3/C 
Booth, Charlie Quinton, Si/c 
Booth, Charles Lee, BMa/c 
Booth, Edward F., Jr., AMMi/c 
Borden, James Alexander, Sa/c 
Borders, William Carl, Fa/c 
Bordley, George Wright, SFa/c 
Borghart, Clarence Henry, Fa/c 
Borja, Adriana Castro, Sts/c 
Boroff, Darrel William, Si/c 
Bortle, James Theodore, Sa/c 
Boruch, Benedict Jacob, AMM3/C 
Boss, Charlie Edward, Sa/c 
Boston, Victor Reid, Sa/c 
Bostrom, William Otto, SKa/c 
Bostwick, Lewis Burton, SFa/c 
Boswell, Ralph D., Jr., AMMa/c 
Bos WORTH, Robert George, Bkrs/c 
Botelho, Alfred Pacheco, Si/c 
Bothner, Albert Robert, Sa/c 
Boxjcher, Newton Clyde, F3/C 
Boucher, Rudolph Arthur, Sa/c 
Bougk, Warren Charles, MMi/c 
Boudreau, John Donald, Sa/c 
Boudreaux, Charles C., MMa/c 
Bouldin, Homer Robert, FCM3/C 
Bourassa, Emile Lawrence, Fi/c 
Bouvia, Chester Lewis, MMi/c 
Bova, Philip Joseph, Sa/c 
Bowen, Jack Ledford, Sa/c 
Bowen, James Walter, Fi/c 
Bowers, Alfred Benjamin, EMa/c 
Bowers, Marlin Dell, AMMi/c 
Bowers, Wade Hampton, WTa/c 
Bowts, Edward Ballard, Sa/c 
Bowles, Delbert Richard, Si/c 
Bowlin, Elmer Lee, Si/c 
Bowlin, Garnet Houston, Si/c 
Bowling, Jess Willard, Ma/c 
Bowman, Emerson Howard, StMa/c 
Bowman, Joseph David, PhMa/c 
Bowman, Ralph Edward, Jr., PhMi/c 
Boyce, Jack Lewis, Sa/c 
Boyce, William Francis, Si/c 
Boyd, Fred Kenneth, MMa/c 
Boyd, John, Si/c 
Boyd, Sylvester H., Jr., Ys/c 


Boyd, William G. H., CMMA 
Boyer, Albert George, Sa/c 
Boyer, Benjamin Franklin, Yi/c 
Boyer, Doc Lavan, RMa/c 
Boyer, Glenn Wiley, SFa/c 
Boyett, Eldridge W., CCMP 
Boyett, W. D., Sa/c 
Boyle, John Patrick, Sa/c 
Boyle, Joseph Patrick, Si/c 
Braa, Frederick William, MMi/c 
Brabham, Marvin Lea, Si/c 
Brack, Rooney Lamar, Sa/c 
Brack, Theodor, CYA 
Bracken, Walter Richard, SCa/c 
Bradle, John, Sa/c 
Bradley, Nathern Wilburn, Sa/c 
Bradley, Thomas Joseph, Sa/c 
Bradner, Claude, BMa/c 
Bradshaw, Dolph B., Jr., Fi/c 
Bradshaw, Harry Frederick, Si/c 
Bradshaw, Martin Joseph, Sa/c 
Bradshaw, Willis Tom, Sa/c 
Bragdon, Ernest Gaylord, EM3/C 
Bragg, Clyde Hill, PhMs/c 
Braiovich, John Dyshown, RMa/c 
Braithwaite, James F., ACMA 
Brakel, Burgess Vance, Sa/c 
Bramer, Howard Carl, AMM3/C 
Bramstedt, Henry John, Si/c 
Branchaud, Fred E., MMi/c 
Branchen, William, Jr., CGMA 
Brand, Joseph Albert, Fa/c 
Brand, Thomas Fletcher, Si/c 
Brandenberger, James H., Si/c 
Brandt, Marcus Francis, EMi/c 
Brandt, Russell Philip, Cox. 
Branham, Jack, Si/c 
Branham, Lawrence R., Sa/c 
Brannan, Thomas Leo, Si/c 
Brannon, Fred Elzie, Sa/c 
Brannon, William Claude, ARM3/C 
Brantley, Charles Lee, TMg/c 
Brantley, Harold Hughes, AMMa/c 
Braun, Charles Richard, Fi/c 
Braun, Harold Ervin, Fi/c 
Braun, William Amiel, Si/c 
Bray, Dempster Shell, MMa/c 
Brazier, Robert Boyd, ARMa/c 
Breedlove, Claude Hubert, Fa/c 
Breen, Daniel Raymond, RM3/C 
Breen, Michael John, ARM3/C 
Breiby, Eric Arvid, CMs/c 
Breitenbach, Frank Joseph, GWTA 
Bremer, Emil Albert, Mi/c 
Brenden, Ernest Morris, Si/c 
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Brendlinger, Ralph E., MMi/c 
Breneman, Dale Howard, MMa/c 
Brennan, Dominic Leo, Ss/c 
Brennan, John Joseph, Sa/c 
Brennan, Ralph John, RM3/C 
Brennan, Richard Leo, Ss/c 
Brennan, Thomas James, GM2/C 
Brenner, Jack, Ss/c 
Brenner, Walter James, Fa/c 
Breshears, Glenn Everett, Sa/c 
Bretz, Richard Joseph, CAPA 
Brewer, Alvin, StMa/c 
Brewer, Floyd Douglas, Si/c 
Brigco, Donald A., AMM3/C 
Brick, Frederick Raymond, MMa/c 
Brien, Harris John, Si/c 
Brien, Theodore Arthur, Sa/c 
Briere, Wilfred Felix, SF3/C 
Briggs, Desmer Wm., MMi/c 
Briggs, Orval Pershing, Si/c 
Bright, Kenneth Ray, Sa/c 
Bright, Preston, APi/c 
Bright, Roy Donald, ARM3/C 
Briley, Keith Leonard, Fi/c 
Brilla, Anthony Michael, F i /c 
Brillhart, Curtis R., Sa/c 
Brinker, Jack Leroy, CM3/C 
Brinkerhoff, Wilbur E., Jr., Si/c 
Brinkley, James Norman, Sa/c 
Brisbane, Howard Pascal, PhM3/c 
Brisson, Kenneth Charles, Sa/c 
Bristol, Samuel J., Jr., SFi/c 
Britt, William Louis, Sa/c 
Britten, Wesley Malvin, Si/c 
Britton, Howard Joshia, Si/c 
Britton, Walter Otis, EM3/C 
Broadhead, Arthur James, ACMM 
Brock, Busby Franklin, Si/c 
Brock, Edmond Reed, CYA 
Brock, Louis Archie, RM3/C 
Brockelbank, Walter F., MMi/c 
Brockway, James Leo, CMMA 
Brodie, Walter, Fa/c 
Brody, Harry, Fa/c 
Broin, Leonard Martin, BMa/c 
Brom, Leo Frank, CQMA 
Bronnes, Claude Lindley, Fa/c 
Brookhart, Barton A., &i/c 
Brooks, Benj, T^^ AS 
Brooks, Daryl Edward, Fa/c 
Brooks, Francis Doyle, Sa/c 
Brooks, Herbert Mellville, Sa/c 
Brooks, Leon Murl, CMa/c 
Brooks, Robert Hannon, Si/c 
Brooks, William McKinley, StMi/c 
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Broomall, Samuel Thomas, CMP 
Brosky, Robt. J., CM3/C 
Brothers, Frank W., Si/c 
Brouder, Robert Edward, RM3/C 
Broughton, David Houston, TMs/c 
Brouillet, Vern Clarence, Sa/c 
Browder, Robert Lawson, MMa/c 
Browder, William Henry, Sa/c 
Brown, Aaron, StMa/c 
Brown, Alva Elton, Sa/c 
Brown, Arthur Clyde, TMa/c 
Brown, Bernard Oscar, F i /c 
Brown, Charlie William, StMa/c 
Brown, Donald Howard, FCMi/c 
Brown, Earl D., Jr., PhMa/c 
Brown, Earl Donald, Sa/c 
Brown, Eddie Louis, Jr., SC3/C 
Brown, Ellis R., TMa/c 
Brown, Eugene, Fa/c 
Brown, Francis Freeman, CRMP 
Brown, Francis James, Sa/c 
Brown, Frederick Ervin, CEMA 
Brown, Harold Edgar, MMi/c 
Brown, Herbert M., Jr., EM3/C 
Brown, Howard Donald, PhMa/c 
Brown, Jack Cone, Si/c 
Brown, James Arnold, Ptrs/c 
Brown, Joe Stewart, Bi/c 
Brown, John Joseph, CGMA 
Brown, John Wilbur, CWTP 
Brown, John Wm., Sa/c 
Brown, Kenneth Eugene, Sa/c 
Brown, Lee Golie, StMi/c 
Brown, Leonard Wesley, Fi/c 
Brown, Malcolm Walter, Sa/c 
Brown, Max Donner, Fa/c 
Brown, Orville Howard, StMi/c 
Brown, Ralph Alotiza, Sa/c 
Brown, Raymond Charles, Fa/c 
Brown, Raymond Earl, Fa/c 
Brown, Robert Vanburen, SK3/C 
Brown, Ronald Dean, ARMa/c 
Brown, William Louis, GMa/c 
Brownfield, Voris V., Si/c 
Browning, Arthur Miguel, Si/c 
Brownlee, Earl Vernon, Si/c 
Brownlee, Raymond Carr, F3/C 
Broyles, Selmer, StMa/c 
Brubaker, Lucian S., QM3/C 
Bruce, Ellis Perry, AMM3/C 
Brucker, Paul Eugene, Ptr3/c 
Brumfield, John Hugh, Si/c 
Brumley, Charles Wm., RM3/C 
Bruneau, Howard Alexander, Si/c 
Brunell, John Irving, AMMa/c 
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Brusgini, Albert Thomas, PhMS/c 
Bruso, Donald Raymond^ BM2/C 
Brutscher, Ervin Herbert3 FGM3/C 
Bryan, John George, MM2/C 
Bryan, Kensey Newton, Si/c 
Bryan, Lee Walton, S2/C 
Bryant, Clifford Irving, GM2/C 
Bryant, Donald John, F2/C 
Bryant, James Arther, Si/c 
Bryant, Oran Earl, GM3/C 
Bryant, Raymond Willard, 82/0 
Bryant, Thomas Crawford, 82/0 
Bryant, Vennon Laman, EM2/C 
Bryant, Wilburn Cullen, S2/C 
Bryman, Avram Hersh, S2/C 
Bryngelson, Glen G., Fia/c 
Bryson, Clarence Willard, 82/0 
Bubb, Ralph Charles, SC3/C 
Bxjcayon, Nicanor Meano, StMs/c 
Buchanan, Mack, BM2/C 
Buchman, William Francis, HA2/C 
BucKiNGtiAM, Richard A., Si/c 
Buckley, Claude Lionel, Mi/c 
Buckner, John Peyton, S2/C 
Buckner, Leonard Hall, Si/c 
Bucy, Raymond Howard, F3/C 
Budinski, Chester Stanley, Fi/c 
Buechler, Carl, Cox. 

Buelow, Paul Guthrie, PhM2/c 
Buenaventura, Maximo, Ckr/c 
Bueren, Ernest August, Si/c 
Buffington, Lloyd Roy, MMi/c 
Buford, Albert Dee, AMM2/C 
Bugg, Simon Attwood, F3/C 
Bugmra, Albert Lewis, 82 /c 
Buhlman, Clarence N., S2/C 
Buhren, James Bernard, GM3/C 
Buitenwert, Edward F., S2/c 
Bulgrin, Olin Victor, F2/C 
Bull, Henry, StM2/c 
Bullington, Joe, Jr., Cox- 
Bulloch, Guy Rex, Jn, S2/C 
Bult, Thomas Kyle, QMi/c 
Bumball, Stephen, Jr., Y3/C 
Bumf, Daniel Merdeca, Si/c 
Bump us, Norman Elwood, ARM3/C 
Bumpub, Samuel Eugene, SF3/C 
Bunch, Arthur, Jr., S2/C 
Bunch, Kenneth Cecil, ARMi/c 
Bundy, George, GM2/C 
Bunting, Howard William, Si/c 
Bunton, Edward Wilbur, St2/c 
Buonassisi, Michael, TM2/C 
Bttraga, Abelardo, St3/c 
Burgh, Marion Oliver, Si/c 


Burdi, Frank Joseph, F3/C 
Burdick, Lyle Edward, S2/C 
Burdock, Joseph Andrew, 82/0 
Burdon, Robert Barker, CM3/C 
Bureman, Harold Leon, SK2/C 
Burger, Dennis Daniel, GM3/C 
Burgess, Mark Modrel, QM3/C 
Burgett, Johnnie Lois, GMMP 
Burke, Dennis Charles, RM3/C 
Burke, Joseph Francis, RMi/c 
Burke, Walter Gerard, Fi/c 
Burkett, Charles Raymond, S2/C 
Burkett, Dallor Frank, Jr., TM3/C 
Burlile, Dale Stanley, F3/C 
Burlingame, Archie Clark, Si/c 
Burnett, Alonzo Alvin, AOMi/c 
Burnett, Charles Thomas, Si/c 
Burnham, Frank P., Jr., QM2/C 
Burno, Clifton Irving, S2/C 
Burns, Daniel Leland, Si/c 
Burns, Edward William, PhMi/c 
Burns, Frank, S2/C 
Burns, Frank Robert, S2/C 
Burns, Raymond Francis, Si/c 
Burr, John Joseph, GMMP 
Burris, John Elbert, S2/C 
Burtin, Verda, Si/c 
Burton, Robert Everett, Cox. 
Burtosky, Arthur, ARM3/C 
Busby, James Newberne, Si/c 
Busby, Ranee Glenn, S2/C 
Busby, Walter Francis, GM3/C 
Bush, Gerald Floyd, SKi/c 
Bush, James Frederick, MMi/c 
Bush, Ray Junior, WH2/C 
Bushnell, Edgar W., CSKP 
Busky, Albert John, GM3/C 
Bus sard, John RHey, CBM A 
Bus so, Frank, WT2/C 
Butcher, Helmer Fred, Si/c 
Butler, Cecil, S2/C 
Butler, David Richard, ARM2/C 
Butler, Frank Edwki, S2/C 
Butler, Harry Russell, S2/C 
Butler, John David, StM2/c 
Butler, John Harry, CFG A 
Butler, Leland Charles, GM3/C 
Butler, Milton Lawrence, SM3/C 
Butler, Robt. Allen, AMM3/C 
Butler, William S., Jr., Fg/c 
Butler, William Thomas, ARMi/c 
Butterfield, Fred Currier, S2/C 
Butts, Amos Albert, S2/C 
Byars, Joseph Thomas, MoMM 
ByeRs, Hume M., Jr., S2/C 
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Bvers, Norman Ursus, CYA 
Byers, Walter K., Jr., Qo^, 
Byington, Charles Norman, SQ^/c 
Byrd, Earl, Si/c 
Byrd, Roosevelt, Gka/c 
Byrd, William Stanley, MMs/c 
Byrkett, Charles Rufus, Sa/c 
Byrne, Joseph John, CEMA 
Byrne, Joseph Edmond, Sq/c 
Byron, Thomas Clarence, BMi/c 
Byus, Grady G., Jr., MMi/c 

Gabading, Pedro, StMa/c 
Cable, Dallacc Devon, AS 
Cabral, Edward Augusta, ARMs/c 
Cadby, Robert Andrews, Jr., Sa/c 
Caddigan, Thomas Ernest, Sa/c 
Cadieux, George Henry, Sa/c 
Caffee, James Linwood, StMi/c 
Cahill, Adrian Joseph, Sa/c 
Cahill, Joseph Bauby, GMs/c 
Cahill, William Matthew, Sa/c 
Caig, Fulhencio, MMi/c 
Cain, Joseph, AOM3/C 
Cain, Paul Robert, Sa/c 
Cain, Robert Sherely, Si/c 
Caioly, Peter, CGSP 
Calabria, Sam, Jr., Sa/c 
Calcateriia, Herbert A., MoMM 
Caldara, William Fred, Fa/c 
Calder, Howard Thomas, WTi/c 
Calderon, David, NFa/c 
Calderon, Jose N., Cox. 

Caldwell, Dewey Chas., Fa/c 
Caldwell, Earl James, CMi/c 
Caldwell, Francis A., Fi/c 
Caldwell, Francis Edward, RMa/c 
Caler, Edmond Mortimer, Sa/c 
Calhoun, Frank, Ckg/c 
Calkins, Max Arthur, ARM3/C 
Callahan, Daniel Arthur, EM3/C 
Callahan, James Horace, WTi/c 
Callejo, Fortunate, Cka/c 
Camboni, James Peter, Sa/c 
Cambron, John Nelson, SFi/c 
Cameron, Alexander Levi, AMMi/c 
Cameron, Glenn, GMa/c 
Cameron, Robert Keith, Sa/c 
Cameron, Thomas Henry, QM3/C 
Cameron, Wm. Dallas, Jr., F3/C 
Camp, William H., Jr., AOMa/c 
Campagna, Anthony P., GMi/c 
Campbell, Arthur Carl, $a/c 
Campbell, Charles Dwight, Sa/c 
Campbell, Colin Hugh, Sa/c 


Campbell, Donald Tyson, FCMs/c 
Campbell, Francis John, Si/c 
Campbell, Gordon Malcolm, Fi/c 
Campbell, Irvan Joseph, GMMA 
Campbell, James M., Sa/c 
Campbell, John Judson, CEMP 
Campbell, Kenneth Lee, AS 
Campbell, Marvin Ingram, F3/C 
Campbell, Nolan Junior, S i /c 
Campbell, Phillip Mangum, AMMa/c 
Campbell, William Felix, Sa/c 
Campbell, William Francis, Fa/c 
Campbell, William John T., RMi/c 
Campbell, Willis Elmer, Sa/c 
Canard, James Collins, Sa/c 
Candor, Robert R., Jr., Fg/c 
Cannon, James William, SCa/c 
Cannon, Martin, Sa/c 
Cano, Ramon B., NS 
Cantrell, Jas. A., Sa/c 
Cantrell, Samuel, StMa/c 
Caparino, Donato A., NS 
Capistrand, Kenneth Jos., y3/c 
Capozza, Antonio, Sa/c 
Capps, Alfred James, Sa/c 
Caracciqlo, Anthony B., Fi/c 
Carandang, Clemente, Cki/c 
Caraway, James Otis, RMi/c 
Caraway, James Toxie, CGStd 
Cardin, Joseph Roland, PhMa/c 
Cardy, Louis Ray, Sa/c 
Carey, Walter James, WTa/c 
Cariker, George Kenneth, EMi/c 
Carimi, John Mario, PhMa/c 
Carlisle, Thomas Kelsey, Sa/c 
Carlsen, Paul Thomas, GMi/c 
Carlson, Albert Earl, PMa/c 
Carlson, Daniel William, CMMP 
Carlson, John Benjamin, SKa/c 
Carlson, Neil Alvin, AMM3/C 
Carlton, Lewis Laverne, Sa/c 
Carlton, William Francis, Sa/c 
Carmitghel, John Beers, Musi/c 
Carnes, John Vinson, Sa/c 
Carney, Rugus Henry, Si/c 
Caron, Normand Joseph, SGa/c 
Carpenter, Charles Finley, MMa/c 
Carpenter, George Raymond, Sa/c 
Carpenter, William O., BMa/c 
Carpenter, William Beeche, GM3/C 
Garpman, Benjamin Marck, Si/c 
Carr, Clifford James, Sa/c 
Carr, Creighton Edward, Sa/c 
Carr, John Wesley, Jr., BMa/c 
Carr, Lorraine Golden, Si/c 
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Carr, Louis Raymond, GMi/c 
Carr, Nelson Leo, AM3/C 
Carr, William Daniel, Cox* 

Carran, Jack Beatson, Ca/c 
Carraway, George Dixon, CTCA 
Carrico, Karl Kenneth, WTa/c 
Carrier, Albert Alonzo, CMMP 
Carrier, Robert Leroy, ACRM 
Carrillo, Jesus, Sa/c 
Carroll, Charles L., Jr., SCi/c 
Carroll, Douglas Eugene, Si/c 
Carroll, Ernest John, Sa/c 
Carroll, Herbert Rannie, EMa/c 
Carroll, Peyton Oldum, AMMa/c 
Carroll, Richard Harry, Sa/c 
Carruthers, Elmer I., Jr., CCMP 
Carson, Vernon Garrett, Sa/c 
Carter, Charles William, AM3/C 
Garter, Cyrus David, MMa/c 
Carter, David, StMs/c 
Garter, Fred, AS 
Garter, Fred Harding, Y3/C 
Carter, Fredk. L., Jr., QMs/c 
Carter, Herman Eldrege, MMa/c 
Garter, Robert Wormester, StMa/c 
Cartier, Jacques Jennings, WTa/c 
Cartwright, Jack Henry, TM3/C 
Carwile, Lavner Cleo, Si/c 
Gary, Thomas Henry, SFi/c 
Casado, Angelus Gutierez, AM3/C 
Case, John Riley, Sa/c 
Case, Maxwell, Jr., Sa/c 
Case, Robt. W., Si/c 
Casella, Mark Anthony G., QMa/c 
Casey, Homer Washington, StMs/c 
Casey, Kenneth Edmund, SCa/c 
Casiano, Marino, Cki/c 
Casillas, Jonas Carmona, Sa/c 
Casley, Harry Thomas, Si/c 
Cason, Daniel Wilkerson, Si/c 
Gasserly, Kevin Grattan, Sa/c 
Castaldo, Dominick N., Si/c 
Castaneda, Guadalupe, Si/c 
Castillo, Cornelio, NCox. 

Castlen, Wilbur, MoMM 
Castro, Clement, Ya/c 
Castro, Felix R., St3/c 
Castro, Geo. E., Fs/c 
Castrucci, Attillio R., MMa/c 
Catalano, Vincent Chris, Fi/c 
Cates, William Finnic, Sa/c 
Catron, Herbert O., Si/c 
Caughman, Claude Monroe, Sa/c 
Cauley, Jack, Si/c 
Caulk, Charles Leonard, Jr., Sa/c 


Caulk, Howard Wright, Jr., Sa/c 
Cava, John, Sa/c 
Cavender, Jack Frank, CEMA 
Cawood, Ray Merril, Si/c 
Cayce, William Neal, Si/c 
Cazaubon, George L., Jr., MoMM 
Cecello, Otto Frank, AOM3/C 
Cechario, Frank Jos,, Sa/c 
Ceniga, Jacinto, MM3/C 
Ceranig, Thomas N. P., Si/c 
Ceres N a, Arthur Walter, GMa/c 
Cervantes, Hector Joseph, Sa/c 
Chabot, Oliver Joseph, Fg/c 
Chaffin, Alve James, Si/c 
Chaido, Peter C., MMa/c 
Chakarian, Kachazooney Wm., Sa/c 
Chalupa, John David, Jr., AEM3/C 
Chamberlain, Arlo Lavern, MMi/c 
Chamberland, Harold F., Sa/c 
Chamberlin, Rollo D., Fi/c 
Chambers, Clifton Neal, Cox. 
Champion, William G., MoMM 
Chancy, James David, Sa/c 
Chandler, Albert Charles, Sa/c 
Chandler, George W., F3/C 
Chandler, J. W., CGMP 
Change, Robert Leslie, Sa/c 
Chapin, Virgil Freeland, WTa/c 
Chapman, Charles W., Jr., Si/c 
Chapman, Henry Thomas, Fi/c 
Chapman, John F., Jr., TM3/C 
Chapman, Robert Fred, GM3/C 
Chapman, Vernon Dow, Sa/c 
Chargualaf, Vicente G., NS 
Charlton, Davis Milton, Sa/c 
Chase, Guy Laverne, Sa/c 
Chase, Howard Eugene, Sa/c 
Chase, Webster Horace, Fi/c 
Chatelain, Hubert Paul, GMi/c 
Chatell, Harold John, Si/c 
Chatham, Wayland Eugene, GMs/c 
Chavez, Moises Glimaco, Sa/c 
Chavis, Sheldon Wesson, WTa/c 
Cheatham, James Bruce, HAi/c 
Cheek, Earl Jackson, SFi/c 
Cheeney, Bartholomew A., RMi/c 
Chegus, Steve, Sa/c 
Chen AULT, Gilchrist Frank, Fi/c 
Cheney, Gayle Taylor, Fg/c 
Cheney, William Henry, StMi/c 
Cherback, John, Sa/c 
Chermack, John Adolph, Sa/c 
Cherry, Dorsey Elwayne, PhMa/c 
Cherry, Frank Gilbert, Sa/c 
Cheshire, Clarence Edgar, Sr/c 
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Cheshire, John James, Fa/c 
Cheshire, Nelson Green, FCM3/C 
Chesley, Robert Kenneth, Fi/c 
Childers, Keith L., Si/c 
Chin, Buck Watt, Si/c 
Chira VALLE, John Augustin, Sa/c 
Chisholm, Edwin Julian, EMa/c 
Chmiel, John Peter, Sa/c 
Chmill, Paul, Fi/c 
Chorak, Nicholas Thomas, Si/c 
Chris MAN, Glen Alva, PhoM 
Christensen, Albert Clyde, Si/c 
Christensen, Charles D., ARM3/C 
Christensen, Clarence, EMi/c 
Christensen, John Kenneth, Sa/c 
Christenson, Arnold H., ARTi/c 
Christian, David Albert, F3/C 
Christian, Hurley Edward, Fi/c 
Christiansen, Hans Joseph, Fa/c 
Christiansen, Peter Elmer, Si/c 
Christianson, Loftus Linw., BMi/c 
Christman, Otto, CTMA 
Chronister, William J., S2/C 
Chrzanowski, Michael Jose, ACMM 
Chuprina, Leon, RMi/c 
Church, Walter Raymond, Sa/c 
Churchill, Clayton Leroy, GM3/C 
Clark, Allen, CYA 
Clark, Arleigh Bryn, Jr., WTa/c 
Clark, Darwin Lawrence, ARMa/c 
Clark, Everett Thomas, AMM3/C 
Clark, Hal, Jr., Sa/c 
Clark, Harold, SMa/c 
Clark, Harry Paul, Fi/c 
Clark, Jack Monroe, CWTA 
Clark, John Franklin, Fi/c 
Clark, John Joseph, AMMa/c 
Clark, Lester Burdette, Cox. 

Clark, Mansel Vernon, Sa/c 
Clark, Max Cather, Si/c 
Clark, Melvin Dale, Si/c 
Clark, Milton Wayne, AMMa/c 
Clark, Richard Clarence, Sa/c 
Clark, Tomas Zepeda, Sa/c 
Clark, Vemon Floyd, SKa/c 
Clark, Walter Everett, MMa/c 
Clark, Wilbur Russell, WTa/c 
Clarke, Harvey Bassett, Fa/c 
Clarke, Irwin Ritter, CMMP 
Clarke, Joseph John, SK3/C 
Clary, Alva Leroy, Si/c 
Clary, Edward Earl, ARM3/C 
Class, Francis Edgar, Sa/c 
Clawson, Garland Omar, SFi/c 
Clawson, George Rome, Jr., F3/C 


Clayton, Edward Stewart, Si/c 
Clayton, Feme Head, Sa^ 
Clayton, Joseph Dwight, Sa/c 
Clayton, Orville Fredrick, GM3/C 
Clegg, Warren Glenwood, QM3/C 
Clein, Andrew S., ARMa/c 
Clemens, Elden Winton, F3/C 
Clements, John William, WTr/c 
Clements, Kenneth B., MoMM 
Cleveland, George Bowen, SF3/C 
Cleveland, William L., Sa/c 
Clevenberg, Leonard G., RMi/c 
Clift, John Stewart, TMa/c 
Clinefelter, Daniel H., EMa/c 
Clogston, Donald B., AOMa/c 
Cloman, Emerson, F3/C 
Clotfelter, Chester Wm., MoMM 
Glowers, George Wm,, Jr., HAi/c 
Clutter, Raymond Charles, BMa/c 
Clyde, Emmett e Ham, Bkr3/c 
CoAN, Richard Francis, ARM3/C 
Coartney, Ralph Raymond, Sa/c 
Coates, Charles, CMi/c 
Coates, Willie, StMa/c 
Cobb, Carl Lee, ARMg/c 
Cobb, James Mallory, F3/C 
Cobb, Walter Benjamine, Cox. 
Coble, James McDonald, WTa/c 
Coburn, Donald Joe, MMa/c 
Coburn, Henry C., PhMi/c 
Cochran, Hal John, AMMa/c 
Cochran, Paul Robert, AMM3/C 
Cody, William James, AMM3/C 
Coe, Charles Edgar, Si/c 
Gofer, John Joseph, Si/c 
Coffey, Thomas Ray, ARTa/c 
Coffman, Woodrow Wilson, Si/c 
CoGDELL, Kenneth Horton, AS 
CoGGiN, Jas. A., MMi/c 
Cohen, Edward, Sa/c 
Cohill, Joseph Edward, Sa/c 
Coker, George Willis, BMi/c 
Colburn, Wesley Winship, MMa/c 
Cole, Charles Everett, Si/c 
Cole, Charles Woodson, PhMs/c 
Cole, Homer Gerald, Si/c 
Cole, Johnnie Ralph, ARMi/c 
Cole, Joseph, Sa/c 
Cole, Max Herbert, RM3/C 
Cole, Robert Menford, Si/c 
Coleman, Ghas. S., MoMM 
Coleman, Donald Earl, Sa/c 
Coleman, Leroy Ernest, SGi/c 
Coleman, Royce Earl, Sa/c 
Collett, Harry Duane, Fa/c 
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Collette, Allie, S2/C 
Colli, Robert Victor O., Mi/c 
Collier, Elmer Richard, AMM3/C 
Collier, Leland Ross, EM3/ c 
Colliflower, Winfred G., AMMi/c 
Collins, David Hogan, Jr., Ss/c 
Collins, James Dorsey, Ss/c 
Collins, James Taylor, MMg/c 
Collins, Marvin Romaine, WTa/c 
Collins, Marshall O’Brien, WTa/c 
Collins, Michael Francis, Fs/c 
Collins, Robert Raymond, GMa/c 
Collins, Vern Everett, CWTA 
Collins, Wm. I., CGMA 
CoLOPY, Joseph Herbert, SK3/C 
Colson, Clarence James, Fs/c 
Colson, Virgil Willis, Ss/c 
Colton, Myron Dale, Bkr2/c 
CoMAGHO, Bert, Sa/c 
Combs, Charles Kenneth, S2/C 
Combs, Leroy David, Si/c 
Combs, Lewis Franklyn, MMi/c 
Combs, Russell Arnold, BMi/c 
Compton, Charles Magnus, CPhM 
Compton, Ryland Douglas, Si/c 
Conde, Francisco, MATTi/c 
Cone, Dedrich Martin, Jr., MM2/C 
Cone, Robert Russel, S2/c 
Conley, Galen William, SK2/C 
Conley, Thomas Henry, F2/C 
CoNLON, George Edward, AMM3/C 
Conn, Frank Jackson, F2/C 
Connell, Jack Eldred, Si/c 
Connelly, Joseph Michael, S2/C 
Conner, Charles Francis, BM2/C 
Conner, Freeman Oscar, ARM3/C 
Conner, Luther Calvin, WT2/C 
Conner, Olen Dale, S2/C 
Connolly, Charles F., Cox. 

Connolly, Francis Joseph, S2/C 
Connolly, James Emmett, GMs/c 
Connolly, John William, Ys/c 
Connolly, Robert Francis, S2/C 
Connolly, William Edward, F2/C 
Conrad, Alley Burton, ARM2/C 
Conroy, William Richard, S2/C 
Contreras, Donald F., S2/C 
Contreras, Jesus, MM2/C 
Conway, Robert James, S2/C 
Conwei, Archy, GWTP 
Conyers, Harry Kemp, Si/c 
Cook, Archie Kennedy, FGM3/C 
Cook, Francis Paul, BUG2/C 
Cook, George Edward, SF2/C 
Cook, George Henry, S2/C 
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Cook, Lester Winnfield, MMi/c 
Cook, Monroe, S2/C 
Cook, Theodore Roosevelt, StMi/c 
Cook, Thomas Harrison, S2/C 
Cook, William Ernest, MMi/c 
Cook, Winston Fenton, TGi/c 
Cooke, Charlie Alton, EMi/c 
Cooke, George Walter, BM2/C 
Cooksey, Lee Dale, MoMM 
CooLEN, William James, Si/c 
Cooley, John Paul, MM2/C 
Goon, Dempsey Worth, AMi/c 
CooN, Oliva, F3/C 
Cooper, Claud Cornelia, GMs/c 
Cooper, Claude David, S2/C 
Cooper, Dale R., PhMs/c 
Cooper, Harry Leon, MMi/c 
Cooper, Henry Clay, CMi/c 
Cooper, Henry Otis, SKi/c 
Cooper, James Monard, Si/c 
Cooper, Wilson Jennings, ARMi/c 
CoPAUs, Odis Lee, Sa/c 
Cope, Paul Mitchel, S2/C 
Cope, Robert Kash, Si/c 
Copeland, Jesse Lee, Fi/c 
CoPENHAVER, Charles Myron, BM2/C 
Coppi, Joe, AOM2/C 
Corbett, James Jasper, PhMs/c 
Corbett, Lawrence John, EM3/C 
Corcoran, Thos. Raymond, S2/C 
Gordileone, Joe, Fi/c 
Cordova, Nicholas Guerra, EMi/c 
Corea, Raymond George, S2/c 
CoRMALK, John Alexander, Si/c 
Gorman, Clifford Leroy, MMi/c 
Gornelison, Charles Ross, SG2/C 
Cornelius, Dennis V., AMMi/c 
CoRNONi, Andrew, Si/c 
CoRPE, Roland Maurice, HAi/c 
Corrado, Rudolph Joseph, S2/C 
CoRRiERi, Giovanni A., RM3/C 
Corrigan, George Wilfred, S2/C 
Corson, Robert Gordon, RM3/C 
Cosby, Robert Lewis, Si/c 
Cosgrove, Ray Melvin, F2/C 
Costa, Raymond Donald, EMg/c 
CosTANZA, Anthony B., Jr., F2/C 
COTALING, Louis F., Si/c 
Cote, Robert Lawrence, Si/c 
Gotten, Clarence John, Fi/c 
Gotten, Duane Caesar, GMg/c 
Gotten, Wiley Orlando, Sa/c 
Cottle, William Orion, PhMa/c 
CoTTOM, Kenneth Eugene, GM2/C 
Cotton, Harry F., GSM A 
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Coughlin, Leo Fred, Ba/c 
Coulter, Joseph May, S2/C 
Countryman, Eugene Dewitt, Yg/c 
Courtney, Thos. Jos., Ss/c 
Courts, Tracey Nolan, S2/C 
Couse, Earl Irven, SK3/C 
CovELL, Delmar Wade, Si/c 
CovERLY, Kenneth Willis, EM2/C 
Covina, Ross Clifford, S2/C 
Coward, Edward Gott, Jr., FCMg/c 
Cowdrey, Arch Edward, S0M3/C 
Cowdrey, George Henry, Si/c 
Cowdrey, Ray Merton, S2/C 
Cox, Delburt Francis, ARM i /c 
Cox, Donald S., AS 
Cox, Gerald Andrew, S2/C 
Cox, John Elihue, CMMP 
Cox, John R., PhM2/c 
Cox, Louis Edward, CBMA 
Cox, Pearlin Grant, S2/C 
Cox, Roy Theodore, Jr., CM3/C 
Coy, Everett Verel, F2/C 
Coy, Lenn Elton, F2/C 
Coyle, James, AMM2/C 
Coyle, Matthew Lewis, S2/C 
Coyne, William Michael, S2/C 
Crabb, John Calvin, Jr., S2/C 
Crabb, Russell Wayne, AOM3/C 
Cracraft, Arthur Levi, FCM3/C 
Craig, Claire Clark, EMi/c 
Craig, David Bruce, RM3/C 
Crain, Howard Ely, ARM2/C 
Cram, Alvin Lee, AS 
Cramer, Lloyd Edward, AMM3/C 
Cramer, Louis Grover, MM2/C 
Cramer, Robert Richard, Si/c 
Crandal, Anthony Julian, AS 
Crane, James Chad, Si/c 
Crane, Leonard, SK2/C 
Craven, Noel Elwood, S2/C 
Crawford, Billy Brant, Fg/c 
Crawford, David Warren, MMi/c 
Crawford, George T., Jr., Fi/c 
Crawford, Howard F., S2/C 
Crawford, James Hubert, MMi/c 
Crawford, John Garfield, Si/c 
Crawford, John Robert, F2/C 
Crawford, Robt. E., SFi/c 
Crawford, Robert Lee, StM2/c 
Crawford, Russell Levan, S2/C 
Crawford, William F., Jr., Si/c 
Crawford, William Victor, Fi/c 
Crawley, Clifford Lee, GEM A 
Craws HAW, Keith, S2/C 
Grays, Charles William, S2/C 


Gread, Walter Irving, F2/C 
Creamer, Joseph Albert, S2/C 
Creasy, Othway David, Jr., ARM3/C 
Cree, Glenn, Jr., Fi/c 
Creech, Lynn Joseph, F3/C 
Creeden, Harold Jas., MoMM 
Creel, William Martin, S2/C 
Creel, Willie Curtis, S2/C 
Creighton, George F., FGM3/C 
Cremer, Cornelius, GMMA 
Cresostome, Jaime, NS 
Crespo, Allen Jos., Jr., Si/c 
Gres SWELL, George E., EM2/C 
Crews, Robert Shelby, EM2/C 
Cribbin, Andrew James, Si/c 
Gribbin, John Eugene, S2/C 
Griddle, Leland Richard, GM2/C 
Crider, Arthur Lee, Jr., MM2/C 
Crinella, Albert Bertin, Fi/c 
Gripe, Donald John, CRM A 
Gritghley, Edward Moses, S2/C 
Grivello, Salvatore, GM3/C 
Crofford, Grady Lawson, Si/c 
Croft, Albert Edward, EM2/C 
Croft, Cleo Gerard, WT2/C 
Croft, Franklin Harwell, S2/C 
Gromack, Donald Raymond, ARM3/C 
Crombie, Herbert Sumner, WTi/c 
Cromwell, Anderson B., MMi/c 
Crook, Warren Holman, SM3/C 
Crooker, Arthur Howard, MM2/C 
Crosby, Austin Wheelock, AMM2/C 
Crosby, Louis Bertram, SM2/C 
Crosby, William Thomas, S2/C 
Grossman, George John, 3d, ARM2/C 
Gross, Alexander Billy, S2/C 
Gross, Clark Butler, WTi/c 
Gross, John Wood, SM3/C 
Cross, Lawrence Jackson, CGMA 
Cross, Lual Junior, F3/C 
Cross, Ray Milton, TCi/c 
Crosslin, Walter Charles, GM3/C 
Crouch, Loren Bailey, SK2/C 
Grouse, James Howard, SMi/c 
Crouse, Richard Allen, S2/C 
Crowe, Lemuel Zebulon, Jr., F2/C 
Crowe, Willard A., QMi/c 
Crowell, Maurice Richards, EA2/C 
Crowley, Rex Blaine, RM3/C 
Grows ON, Virgil Ray, EM2/C 
Crowther, Daniel Louis, RM2/C 
Croxen, Russell Leroy, S2/C 
Crum, Orrin Lewis, Jr., SK2/C 
Crum, Raymond Garfield, FGM3/C 
Crumpton, James Theodore, AOMi/c 
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Cruse, Charles Joseph, Ss/c 
Cruz, Vicente Agualo, StMa/c 
CuBEiRO, Emilio John, F3/C 
Cuff, Irvin Richard, Si/c 
CuLBREATH, Andrew Leroy, MMs/c 
CuLLiNANE, Daniel, CMoM 
CuMiSKEY, Philip Alan, Ys/c 
CUMMING, James Woodruff, S2/C 
Cummins, Harold Vernon, S2/C 
Cunningham, John Francis, SK2/C 
Cunningham, Robert V., SKi/c 
Cupps, Howard Charles, ARM2/C 
CuppY, Wilbur Edward, Si/c 
Curran, John Timothy, S2/C 
Curran, Joseph Thomas, BMi/c 
Curray, Maurice Charles, SFq/c 
Curtis, Chappell Howard, Cox. 
Curtis, Charles Herbert, WT2/C 
Curtis, Edwin Palmer, WT2/C 
Curtis, Harvey Arnold, 82/0 
Curtis, Henry Harden, Jr., AMM3/C 
Curtis, Lamar, MMi/c 
Curtis, Relis, Ckg/c 
CusicK, Arthur Aloysius, S2/C 
CuTRER, Ray William, Si/c 
Cutright, Cheslie Claud, MM2/C 
Cuvar, Steve, AMM2/C 
CwYNAR, Walter John, GM2/C 
CziRR, John August, CGMP 
CzuPRYNA, Matthew Norman, F i /c 

Dacko, Henry, Fi/c 
Daggett, Louis Lee, S2/C 
Dagostino, Paul David, SM2/C 
Daigre, Rivet J., MM2/C 
Dailey, Jim, CKi/c 
Dailey, Norman Francis, Fi/c 
Dale, Donald Eugene, Si/c 
Dale, Raymond Arthur, ARM2/C 
Dale, Robert, S2/C 
Dallara, William Andrew, GM3/C 
Dallas, Robert Hugh, SC2/C 
Dalley, Wilford Joseph, S2/C 
Dallissio, James William, S2/C 
Dalton, Brady Allen, S2/C 
Dalton, Marlin Clyde, S2/C 
Dalton, Thomas Robert, S2/C 
Dalym, John Jos., Fg/c 
Dame, John Philip, EM3/C 
Damelio, Nick, Jr., S2/C 
Damon, Curtis Wheeler, S2/c 
Damon, Donald David, S2/C 
Danford, James Howard, S2/C 
Danforth, Clifford Elroy, AMM3/C 
Daniel, Farris, ARM2/C 


Daniel, Virgle Ellis, Si/c 
Daniel, William Cleston, SMi/c 
Daniello, Frank Anthony, S2/C 
Daniels, Francis E., EM3/C 
Danner, Maynard Hughes, MM2/C 
Daraban, George, F3/C 
Darce, Raymond Joseph, ARM3/C 
Darnell, Claude Howell, FCMi/c 
Darsey, Leslie Ray, Si/c 
Darst-Donald, Albert, Si/c 
Darst, Frank A., GM3/C 
Darugna, Louis, Fi/c 
Darusin, Macario, StM2/c 
Dashukawigh, William, EMi/c 
Daugha, John, CWTA 
Davalos, August, S2/C 
Davenport, Robert Elmer, Ss/c 
Davey, Wilford Leo, EM3/C 
David, James Frederick, F2/C 
David, Joseph Bertney, Fs/c 
Davidson, Charles Frank, AMMi/c 
Davidson, William James, SFi/c 
Davidson, William S., Jr., Si/c 
Davilla, Manuel Silva, S2/C 
Davis, Arthur, S2/C 
Davis, Arthur James, BMi/c 
Davis, Arthur William, Si/c 
Davis, Charles Orin, S2/C 
Davis, Clark Lee, Sr/c 
Davis, Daniel Joseph, Jr., 82/0 
Davis, Donald Avil, TM2/C 
Davis, Donald Glenn, Fi/c 
Davis, Earl William, SMi/c 
Davis, Everett Shockley, S2/C 
Davis, George Duane, S2/C 
Davis, George Frank, F2/C 
Davis, George Harry, S2/C 
Davis, Grady Lester, 82/0 
Davis, Grover Martin, Si/c 
Davis, Ivery, StM2/c 
Davis, James Bradney, Fi/c 
Davis, James Buchanon, S2/C 
Davis, Jess Orvel, MMi/c 
Davis, Jolyi Alexander, S2/C 
Davis, John Andrew, S0M3/C 
Davts, John Eldridge, Ss/c 
Davis, Joseph Paul, Si/c 
Davis, Lawrence Louis, 82/0 
Davis, Marion, StMi/c 
Davis, Millard, CMP 
Davis, Samuel, SK3/C 
Davis, Silas Jasper, Jr., Si/c 
Davis, Whitney E., Jr., PR3/C 
Davis, William Douglas, S2/C 
Davis, William Priere, S2/C 
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Davis, William Ray, Sa/c 
Davison, George John, Sa/c 
Davoli, Alfred Bruno, Si/c 
Dawkins, Edward Joseph, Sa/c 
Dawn, Grant Ulysses, RMg/c 
Dawson, Claude Dailey, Fg/c 
Dawson, Claudie Van, BMa/c 
Dawson, Harold Ralph, Sa/c 
Dawson, Joseph Michel, Sa/c 
Dawson, Merlyn Belmonte, APi/c 
Dawson, Thomas Curtis, CWTA 
Dawson, Wm. Thomas, EMa/c 
Day, Cyril Avery, AMMi/c 
Day, Donald Stewart, Sa/c 
Day, Richard Edward, Fa/c 
Day, Shirley Otis, WTa/c 
Daybill, Mark Robert, CTCA 
Daylong, Jas. E., MoMM 
Dean, Andrew, StMa/c 
Dean, Edwin Lewis, Sa/c 
Dean, Jack J., Fi/c 
Dean, Milton Wm., Fi/c 
Dean, Wayne Altimus, Mi/c 
Deane, Layton Warren, RMa/c 
Deason, George Warren, Fi/c 
Deaton, Lawrence Dale, Sa/c 
Deatrigh, Ray Luther, CGStd. 
Deboer, Reuben Francis, Si/c 
Debord, Stayton Alvin, SM3/C 
Deck, Leonard Joseph, SCa/c 
Decker, Alvin Herbert, SFi/c 
Decker, Clyde F., Jr., SF3/C 
Decker, Earl Herman, Si/c 
Decker, William Peter, Fa/c 
Dedenko, Alexander Eugene, SK3/C 
Deeks, Joseph Andrew, CMa/c 
Deen, Carl R., Jr., Sa/c 
Deering, Edward A., Sa/c 
Defosse, James Clinton, S^/c 
Defrange, John, MMi/c 
Defrees, Hugh J., Jr., Sa/c 
Defuentes, Stanley Joseph, MMi/c 
Degler, Lester Raymond, Sa/c 
Degrazia, Albert Peter, Sa/c 
Degroat, Carl Otto, Cox. 
Deguehery, Hans W. A., SK3/C 
Degutis, Albert Walter, Sa/c 
Dehass, Delbert, F3/C 
Deitz, Thomas Edison, WTa/c 
Dejarnett, James Everett, Si/c 
Delacrxjz, Venancio, NS 
Delain, Frank, Sa/c 
Delaney, Bernard Keith, Sa/c 
Delaney, Gerald Augustus, Fg/c 
Delano, Osber, BMi/c 


Delapena, Mariano, NSMi/c 
Delarama, Anacleto, St3/c 
Delay, Ardean Earl, Fa/c 
Deleo, Edward Anthony, Sa/c 
Deleon, Daniel Diez, Sa/c 
Delgado, Fortunato, Fi/c 
Delgiudice, Peter Paul, Si/c 
Delidle, Clarence C., Sa/c 
Dellarocga, Edward Joseph, Sa/c 
Delo, Gordon Kenneth, CMMA 
Delong, Louis Harlan, S i /c 
Delong, Sanford Hurley, Fa/c 
Delosreyes, Francisco, St3/c 
Demarco, Louis Wilson, Sa/c 
Demikis, Frank Algird, Fi/c 
Demio, John Angelo, Sa/c 
Demoen, Achiel R., CEMP 
Demores T, Kenneth Eugene, Si/c 
Dempsey, Edward Francis, Fi/c 
Dendy, James Franklin, Sa/c 
Denis, John William, Sa/c 
Dennis, Dicky Henry, Si/c 
Dennis, Edward Guy, Jr., APi/c 
Dennis, Jeremiah Daniel, MMa/c 
Dennis, Wilmer, Sa/c 
Den OYER, Emil Wilbur, Sa/c 
Denson, Starlie Edgar, Sa/c 
Dent, George Albert, St3/c 
Dente, Gerard James, BMa/c 
Denton, Claude Ballentine, Si/c 
Denton, Warren Daniel, Si/c 
Depee, Jesse Raymond, AERM 
Depee, Lee Truman, Sa/c 
Depew, George, Sa/c 
Dere, Philip Avery, SC3/C 
Dernehl, Howard George, BMi/c 
Derosia, Kenneth Wm., Sa/c 
Derrington, John P., WTa/c 
Desinger, William Delbert, AS 
Desjarlais, Henry Arthur, Si/c 
Despres, Virgil Joseph, SM3/C 
Destefano, Guy Joseph, CMi/c 
Destoop, Albert Edward, GTMA 
Destree, Robert Frank, Sa/c 
Detels, Herman, Fi/c 
Devane, Wallace Walter, SFg/c 
Devaney, Wm. Patrick, Jr., Sa/c 
Dever, Lowell Maurice, Fa/c 
Devine, William Joseph, Sa/c 
Devivo, Michael, SFi/c 
Dewhurst, Robert Foster, GYP 
Deyo, Raymond Dean, Sa/c 
Dhonau, Harvey Herman, QMa/c 
Dhondt, August Maurice, Si/c 
Dhuyvetters, John J., ARMa/c 
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Dial, George Lawrence, F3/C 
Diamond, James, Jr., Fs/c 
Diamond, Theodore Lee, S2/c 
Dias, Peter, GBMA 
Diaz, Marcelo, St3/c 
Dibacco, Vincent Joseph, Sa/c 
Dibble, Reid Miller, F2/C 
Digken, Marion Upton, Ss/c 
Dickens, Johnny G. Warren, Fi/c 
Dickerson, Kelly Bruce, Si/c 
Dickinson, W.,* Sa/d 
Digkriede, Vincent B., Cox. 
Digkstein, David, GRMA 
Dieckmann, Albert Wilbur, Cox. 
Diederich, Donald L., EMs/c 
Diederich, Hienz Gunter, MMa/c 
Diemer, Lester Emery, CFGP 
Dierking, Raymond Anthony, GEMA 
Dietl, Walter James, BMs/c 
Dietrich, Lester William, AMM i / c 
Dietz, John, Y3/C 
Dietz, Joseph Francis, MMs/c 
Dietz, Walter Edward, F3/C 
Dietz, William George, Ss/c 
Digiacomo, James Vincent, SK3/C 
Digregorio, Garmelo A., GM2/C 
Dillenburg, Jack, AS 
Dimasi, Angelo Nick, Si/c 
Dineen, Lucian Timothy, S2/C 
Dingle, George Raymond, CWTP 
Dinneen, Robert Royal, B2/C 
Dinnocenzo, Warren, S2/C 
Dinovo, Frank Joseph, Bkr3/c 
Diroma, Frank L., AMM3/C 
Dismuke, Wilfred Julius, S2/c 
Disney, Daniel Harding, Si/c 
Dittos, Lawrence James, GTGP 
Ditty, Quinten Alvin, MMi/c 
Dixon_, Charles Lee, S2/C 
Dixon, Clem Tarrant, St2/c 
Dixon, Ruben David, FCMs/c 
Dlugokenski, Walter Geo., Cox. 
Dobbins, Albert James, Si/c 
Dobbs, Horace Franklin, CKMP 
Dobbs, Virgil Benton, SK2/C 
Dobra, John Gabor, S2/C 
Dobyns, Walter Robert, S2/C 
Dockery, George Grant, S2/C 
Docterman, John Perry, EMi/c 
Dodd, Edward Allen, GMi/c 
Dodd, William Donald, GMi/c 
Dodero, James Malgloire, M2/C 
Dodge, William Clark, RM3/C 
Dodson, Benjamin R., Jr., ARMs/c 
Doell, Louis Henry, Jr., RM2/C 


Dolan, Arthur James, EMs/c 
Dolinick, George, SoMg/c 
Dollar, Robert Stanley, SM3/C 
Domael, Amando, Gka/c 
Dombrowski, Michael Richa, BM2/C 
Domeloicz, Michael, S2/C 
Dominy, Harold William, AMM3/C 
Donaldson, Russell Wm., Si/c 
Donelan, Walter, F2/C 
Dones, Ricardo, NS 
Donnelly, Darrell Russell, Sz/c 
Donnelly, Roger Henry, S2/C 
Donner, George Walter, Si/c 
Donovan, Woodrow Malcolm, GBMA 
Dooley, Thomas Martin, F2/C 
Doolin, Albert Eldon, AS 
Doornbos, Harry, Si/c 
Dorak, John Andrew, Fi/c 
Dorer, "Warren Peter, Si/c 
Doristano, Anthony Joseph, Sa/c 
Doroszczyk, John Joseph, S2/C 
Dorrough, Charlie Lee, EMi/c 
Dorsey, Thomas Edward, SFs/c 
Doshier, Leo Anderson, CMMA 
Doss, William Hillery, HA2/C 
Douberley, Ozell, Si/c 
Doudican, Robert Charles, F2/C 
Dougherty, Anthony Wm., Fi/c 
Dougherty, Edward A., Jr., WTi/c 
Dougherty, George Michael, MoMM 
Dougherty, John R., Mi/c 
Douglas, Harold Richard, Fg/c 
Dowden, Herbert Theodore, Fi/c 
Dowdy, Kenneth Lloyd, S2/C 
Dowling, Paul Charles, F3/C 
Downard, Thomas Harrod, Si/c 
Downey, Edward Thomas, Ss/c 
Downey, John William, RM3/C 
Downing, Robert Franklin, Sa/c 
Doyel, Donald Bennet, S2/C 
Doyle, Charles Francis, Fi/c 
Doyle, William Daniel, Sa/c 
Dozier, Paul Pittman, Jr., S2/C 
Dozier, Spencer Boyd, F3/C 
Draemel, Arlan Carl, F2/C 
Drake, Lenox Brandon, Jr., Fi/c 
Drake, William Clernent, Si/c 
Draper, Clede Mayo, S2/C 
Draper, Donald Leonard, Si/c 
Drazba, Peter Anthony, SM2/c 
Drefs, Justus J., MMt/c 
Drennan, Edward John, Fi/c 
Dresner, Gustav Fred, GGMA 
Drewes, Wesley, S2/C 
Drewett, Robert Edward, Y3/C 
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DrinanEj Richard Francis^ MoMM 
DrisgoLj Everett Raymond, GGMA 
DriscolLj Kevin Emmett, AS 
Driskill, Malcolm Jessie, Sq/c 
Driver, Morris Cleveland, PhMs/c 
Dross ART, Perry William, AMMa/c 
Drumheller, Ned Clabern, Sa/c 
Drummond, Darrell Meyers, QMa/c 
Drury, Claude Kenneth, Sa/c 
Drury, Logan Jeffrey, MMi/c 
Dryden, Jack Orval, PhMa/c 
Dubiel, Stanley John, Sa/c 
Dubois, Dean Louis, AS 
Dubose, Willie Lee, StMa/c 
Duckworth, Thomas, Sa/c 
Dugusin, Antonio Umel, StMa/c 
Dudko, Dimitro, Si/c 
Dudley, Daniel Edwin, SKa/c 
Dudley, Roland Q., Jr., Sa/c 
Dudley, Roy Lee, Cka/c 
Duena, Dominador, NFi/c 
Duesing, Anthony Henry, AMMa/c 
Duffey, Charles Elmer, Si/c 
Duffy, Warren Francis, WTa/c 
Dugas, Sylvain Eugene, CEMA 
Duggins, Robert Keith, MMa/c 
Duke, Michael, EMi/c 
Duke, Raymond Hamilton, PhMa/c 
Dul, Joseph John, Si/c 
Dull, Burl William CMa/c 
Dumais, Armand Emilien, Sa/c 
Dumoulin, Dorant Henry, SKi/c 
Dumper, Lawrence Hunt, Si/c 
Duncan, Joe Edward, Sa/c 
Duncan, Johnny Martin, Sa/c 
Duncan, Robert Thomas, RMa/c 
Dundon, Edward Joseph, Sa/c 
Dungan, Ernest Revis, Sa/c 
Dunham, Roland Sumner, Sa/c 
Dunisgh, Donald George, Fi/c 
Dunlap, Galvin Campbell, Sa/c 
Dunn, Audress Casey, Fa/c 
Dunn, Clarence Alvin, SKq/c 
Dunn, Edmund Louis, Jr., RM3/C 
Dunn, Edward John, Sa/c 
Dunn, Gilman Clarence, Sa/c 
Dunn, John Joseph, F3/C 
Dunn, Royce, Sa/c 
Dunn, Vernon, GMa/c 
Dunn, Vernon Leland, Si/c 
Dunwell, Paul F., Jr., BMa/c 
Duoos, Lester Wendell, F3/C 
Dupre, Roland Rene, F3/C 
Dupree, McKinley, StMa/c 
Dupree, Russell Joseph, AS 


Dupree, William Joseph, Fs/c 
Duran, Andrew, Si/c 
Durant, Howard Elza, Jr., Sa/c 
Durant, Kenneth Wm., PhMs/c 
Durawa, Gregory Joseph, ARM3/C 
Duren, Frank Edward, AOMa/c 
Durfee, Paul George, Si/c 
Durner, Jacob C., Jr., ARMa/c 
Duroy, Harland Apt, Si/c 
Durski, Thaddeus James, MMa/c 
Dushane, Elon George, FCM3/C 
Dutka, Wallace William, Si/c 
Dutra, Paul Anthony, Sj/c 
Duval, Robert James, Ba/c 
Duxbury, John Joseph, Sa/c 
Dyer, William Harold, RM3/C 
Dynda, Charles, Si/c 
Dziamba, Demetrius, Fi/c 
Dzurenka, Louis, SFa/c 

Eagker, Ralph Smith, CFCA 
Eagy, Ross Marvin, Si/c 
Eames, Harry Raymond, CMMP 
Earl, Joseph Orland, Si/c 
Earling, Earle Gogstod, Sr/c 
Earns haw, George Lincoln, CEMA 
East, Floyd Bernard, Si/c 
Eatmon, James Alexander, Fi/c 
Eaton, Donald William, Sa/c 
Eaton, Reese David, Jr., Sa/c 
Ebaugh, Forest V., Sa/c 
Ebel, John Andrew, GYA 
Eberhardt, Fred L., MM3/C 
Ebler, James, Fa/c 
Eckert, William Albert, Si/c 
Egton, William Harvey, Jr., Si/c 
Edgar, Cameron David, ARM3/C 
Edgar, Maynard Harley, EMa/c 
Edge, William Marshall, Si/c 
Edgington, Gale Benton, GMi/c 
Edington, Glenn Spencer, EMa/c 
Edlin, Wilber Earl, Fa/c 
Edmonds, Bert C., AOMi/c 
Edmondson, Cecil Leroy, Sa/c 
Edmunds ON, William Thos., ARM3/C 
Edney, Roy, Sa/c 
Eds ALL, Robert Eric, Sa/c 
Edwards, Dupree Lee, F3/C 
Edwards, Edward David, BMa/c 
Edwards, Eugene Rollin, Fa/c 
Edwards, Francis Edward, Sa/c 
Edwards, George Harvey, Cox. 
Edwards, Irvin Leslie, Fi/c 
Edwards, James Jr., TM3/C 
Edwards, John Owen, ARMa/c 
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Edwards j Kenneth Orville, SFs/c 
Edwards, Leo Leonard, Si/c 
Edwards,, Robert Waymon, Fi/c 
Eftimoff, Stanley Curtis, ARM3/C 
Eggleston, Robert Charles, TM3/C 
Ehlers, Wm. G., Cox, 

Eichner, Stanley Hugh, SM3/C 
Eifert, Raymond Gibson, Ss/c 
Eisberg,,. William Isadore, S2/C 
Eisele, George Raymond, S2/C 
EisenzimmeRj Frank, Ptr2/c 
Ejaype, Paulino, Sti/c 
Eklund, George Edward, SK2/C 
Elam, Reeford Warren, Fi/c 
Eldridge, Jesse Leon, S2/C 
Elgarxo, Esteban, CCkA 
Elledge, Alonzo John, S2/C 
. Ellingswortk, Leo F,, ARM2/C 
Elliott, Emanuel, RMa/c 
Elliott, Francis Ernest, AM3/C 
Elliott, Harry Eugene, ARM3/C 
Elliott, James Clifton, Ss/c 
Elliott, Roland Chas., QM3/C 
Elliott, William Earl, S2/C 
Ellis, Benjamin Charles, StMi/c 
Ellis, Fred Allen, Jr., EMs/c 
Ellis, James Harvey, F3/C 
Ellis, Lloyd Rosevelt, Cki/c 
Ellis, Louis Claud, Si/c 
Ellis, Tyson Ralph, EMi/c 
Ellis, Walter Felton, SC3/C 
Ellison, Albert Clifford, CQMP 
Ellison, Jesse, S2/c 
Elsesser, Robert August, Si/c 
Elswick, Talmadge Henson, QM3/C 
Elvidge, George, Jr., AMM3/C 
Elvina, Feliciano, St3/c 
Ely, Robert Charles, Si/c 
Embry, Billy D., S2/C 
Emery, Edward Emil, EMs/c 
Emmens, Kenneth Jacob, AOM3/C 
Emmons, Russell Ephraim, S2/C 
Emrich, Harold Vincent, S2/C 
Endres, Dean Clyde, S2/C 
Engberg, Gordon Edward, SM2/C 
Engel, William Otto, GM3/C 
Engelbrecht, Harry Earl, AOM2/C 
Engholm, Russell Kenneth, FGM2/C 
England, John Franklin, TM2/C 
England, Leo Leroy, GM i /c 
England, Rufus Junior, Si/c 
Engle, Richard Troutman, S2/C 
Englert, Thomas William, SF2/C 
English, Claude Junior, S2/C ' 
English, Leonard Post, Cox. 


Eno, William Ernest, EMi/c 
Enox, Willie Thomas, WTa/c 
Enriquez, Pedro, NMM2/ c 
Entira, Pedro, StMi/c 
Enyart, Owen Benjamin, FGM3/C 
Eppard, Donald Edw., ARM2/C 
Erickson, Carl Virgil, SM2/C - 
Erickson, Oliver Leslie, F3/C 
Erickson, Scott Walter, F2/C 
Erikson, Carmen Albert, GM2/C 
Erne, Bernard Michael, AOM2/C 
Erwin, Kenneth Edison, CMMA 
Erwin, Lawrence Hedrick, MM2/C 
Erwin, Walter Wendell, S2/C 
Erwin, William Stokes, Fi/c 
Eshelman, John William, MMi/c 
Espejo, Elpidio, Cki/c 
Esposito, Alexander John, S2/C 
Estavillo, Mauro, GMi/c 
Estes, Herbert Fred, FCM2/C 
Estes, Jas. H., Yi/c 
Estes, Roland Ashby, EMi/c 
Estes, Van Henderson, FCMs/c 
Estibal, Felix Limos, StMg/c 
Estilydiz, Ricardo, Sti/c 
Estrada, Mateo, NFi/c 
Ethridge, George Erskine, SK3/C 
Ethridge, Willie F., S2/C 
Etter, John Howard, EM3/C 
Eubank, James N., Jr., SK3/C 
Eustace, Edwin James, S2/C 
Eustace, Edward Joseph, S2/C 
Evans, Arthur C., StM2/c 
Evans, Cleo William, Si/c 
Evans, Douglas, EM3/C 
Evans, Edwin Gale, S2/C 
Evans, Ferdinand Alois, MM2/C 
Evans, Floyd Hirman, SF2/C 
Evans, George Bob, SF2/C 
Evans, Hollis Ruble, S2/c 
Evans, James Caldwell, F2/C 
Evans, Raymond Glenn, AM2/C 
Evans, RolDert King, CCMA 
Evans, Truman Floyd, TMi/c 
Evans, William, Jr., Fi/c 
Evans, William Henry, SM3/C 
Evans, Winfred Lorin, GQMA 
Everett, Hilton Harding, Fi/c 
Everett, Joe Victor, Fg/c 
Ewell, Curtis, StMi/c 
Ewell, Paul Phillip, Jr,, RM3/C 
Ewing, Alex Alexander, CMA 
Ewing, Harvey Randell, Fg/c 

Faber, Thomas George, SK2/C 
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Fabra, Agapito, Stg/c 
FaceRj Elmo Edwin, S2/c 
Faginoli, Frank John, GM3/C 
Fagan, John Joseph, GMi/c 
Fager, John Joseph, Jr., ^CMg/c 
Fagg, Charles Raymond, MMi/c 
Fahy, John Laird, SFi/c 
Fair, Charles Edison, AOM3/C 
Fairchild, Clar. D., Jr., CMMA 
Fairchild, Edwin M., Sa/c 
Falgout, George Irvin, Sa/c 
Fallis, George D., Jr., EM3/C 
Fallon, Raymond Francis, MoMM 
Falquist, Erven Frank, ARMa/c 
Faltysey, Edward Jerome, AS 
Faluszczak, Tadeusz Josep, Sa/c 
Falzone, Anthony John, Sa/c 
Fanghor, Gene, GM3/C 
Fankhauser, Merrell Clyde, F3/C 
Fanning, Buster E., Sa/c 
Fant, Russell Joseph, BMa/c 
Farley, Jack Dempsey, Sa/c 
Farley, Lafayette F., CM3/C 
Farmer, James Murray, Sa/c 
Farmer, Lloyd Edwin, Sa/c 
Farrar, Danny, StMa/c 
Farrar, Kenneth Eugene, StMi/c 
Farrell, Fred Howell, TMi/c 
Farrell, William Joseph, Sa/c 
Farrin, Forrest Fred, TM3/C 
Farris, Elmer James, MMi/c 
Faugett, Walter John, Fa/c 
Faulkner, Irvin Leroy, Fa/c 
Faulkner, Mack Clifton, F3/C 
Fayette, Louis Paul, Fi/c 
Fazendin, James Wm., EMg/c 
Fazio, Joseph R., Jr,, EM3/C 
Fazzi, Victor Armiss, F3/C 
Fearheiley, Otto G., Jr., Sa/c 
Feghhelm, Walter Albert, TMi/c 
Feely, Jas. J., Sa/c 
Fegley, Wayne Francis, Sa/c 
Felix, Irving Arthur, Yi/c 
Fell, Joseph Jerome, MoMM 
Fell, Stanley Allen, Fi/c 
Felosofo, Fermin, Cka/c 
Feltenberger, James H., GM3/C 
Feltner, Eliga Curt, Si/c 
Fenske, Roger Harold, Si/c 
Fenton, Willard Chapman, TMa/c 
Ferguson, George Bell, SCa/c 
Ferguson, Harley Eldon, GBMA 
Ferguson, Henry Sylvester, FCMa/c 
Ferguson, Hilton Herman, CMi/c 
Ferguson, John Baptist, MMa/c 
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Ferguson, Oral Ralph, Fa/c 
Ferguson, Robert Alex, Fi/c 
Ferguson, Robert Earl, GMa/c 
Ferguson, William Edward, GGMA 
Fernandez, Casper Peter, Sa/c 
Fernandez, Paciano, St3/c 
Fernie, Duncan MacDonald, CGMA 
Ferracane, Anthony Wm., Ya/c 
Ferrari, Attilio John, Sa/c 
Ferreira, Frank Gomes, CBM A 
Ferrer, Manuel, Cki/c 
Ferris, Allen Omar, BMi/c 
Ferro, Gerald, SCa/c 
Ferruggiaro, Alfred J., Si/c 
Ferry, Daniel James, GEM A 
Fetko, Joseph Sa/c 
Few, John Reginald, Cox. 

Fewell, Wesley Rudolph, AMM3/C 
Figkenworth, Ernest C., F3/C 
Fieghtl, Benedict L., EMi/c 
Field, George Arthur, ARM3/C 
Field, William George, Bkra/c 
Fielding, Harold, MMa/c 
Fields, Jasper, StMa/c 
Fields, Paul Vincent, Si/c 
Fie VET, John Thomas, Fa/c 
Fillebrown, Thornton B., CRM A 
Fingh, Elmer Lee, GMi/c 
Fingher, Ralph Allen, TMg/c 
Fingk, Theodore, Sa/c 
Fink, Elmer Augustus, Sa/c • 

Fink, Glenn Russell, Fi/c 
Finlay, Thomas, Jr., EMa/c 
Finn, Paul Emmet, Sa/c 
Finnegan, Arnold T., SKa/c 
Finnell, French Arnold, Sa/c 
Finney, Joseph, Mi/c 
Firth, Howard, CMMA 
Fischer, Kenneth Donald, BMa/c 
Fischer, Stephen Gasper, Bkri/c 
Fischer, William F., Jr., Si/c 
Fisher, Alfred Edward, Sa/c 
Fisher, Henry Jos., Jr., SM3/C 
Fisher, John George, EMi/c 
Fisher, Ronald Joseph, ARMa/c 
Fisk, Wilbur Fredrick, Fi/c 
Fitch, Gilbert Charles, ARM3/C 
Fitzgerald, Thomas Joseph, SKi/c 
Fitzmier, James Alfred, Si/c 
Fitzsimmons, Harry O’Neal, Si/c 
Fitzsimmons, John F., Sa/c 
Flack, James W., Jr., SMa/c 
Flack, Lewis Guy, AMM3/C 
Flack, Perry Galvin, Si/c 
Flanders, George William, RDM3/C 
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Flanders j Harold Arthur, BMi/c 
Flatt, Garfield Harland, MM2/C 
Fleck, Harry Lloyd, CMMA 
Fleming, Fred Gelbreath, Si/c 
Fleming, James Hurshel, Si/c 
Fleming, Robert A., Fs/c 
Fleming, Robert H., Si/c 
Fleming, William Edward, PhMi/c 
Flesher, Stanley R., Si/c 
Flint, Chester, Si/c 
Flint, William Carl, Sa/c 
Flisak, Stanley Anthony, Ys/c 
FlorYj Dale Frederick, WTa/c 
Floyd, Charles Eliott, CBMP 
Floyd, Robert McKenney, Si/c 
Flynn, Albert Denis, CGMA 
Flynn, Edward Francis, Sa/c 
Flynn, Jack B., BMi/c 
Flynn, Wilmer Gordon, CMs/c 
Fogg, Forest Denver, SFa/c 
Fogo, Thomas Robert, F3/C 
Foley, John Willing, FGM3/C 
Foley, William James, Sa/c 
Folk, Donald Eugene, EMa/ c 
Folkedahl, Charles Bernar, Cox. 
Foltyn, Walter, AS 
Folvag, Luverne Morris, Fi/c 
Fonda, Francis Arthur, Sa/c 
Fondren, Charles E., Jr., WTa/c 
Fontaine, Armand G., Sa/c 
Fontenot, Woodrow Andrew, RM3/C 
Fontonella, Joseph, Si/c 
Forbes, William Kenneth, RM3/C 
Force, Fred F., GM3/C 
Ford, Leon Christenson, F3/C 
Ford, Paul E., F3/C 
Fordyce, Thomas Alfred, ARMa/c 
Foreman, Leo Francis, MMa/c 
Foreman, William Charles, CRMP 
Forstoffer, John, Si/c 
Forsyth, George Samuel, GMMP 
Forsyth, William James, GMMP 
Fortner, Roscoe Leland, SK3/C 
Fortune, John W., Jr., WTa/c 
Forward, Jack D., EM3/C 
Fose, Robert Remy, Si/c 
Foskey, Thurman Clarence, Sa/c 
Foster, Burton R., Sa/c 
Foster, Eugene Lloyd, Sa/c 
Foster, Howard James, Fa/c 
Foster, Merle Leroy, Fi/c 
Foster, William Kempton, Fi/c 
Fountains, William Paul, Sr/c 
Foust, James Odell, RM3/C 
Fowler, David Byron, Sa/c 
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Fowler, Frederick Wallace, Fi/c 
Fowler, James Franklin, Bi/c 
Fowler, Robert Willet, BMa/c 
Fowler, Roy Daniel, AMMa/c 
Fox, Arthur Robert, F3/C 
Fox, Clifford, FCM3/C 
Fox, Elmer Clarence, Si/c 
Fox, Furman, GMa/c 
Fox, Harold Johnson, Cox. 

Fox, Leston G., GM3/C 
Fox, Maurice Donald, MMa/c 
Foy, Donald James, Sa/c 
Foytlin, Henry Stephen, CSFA 
Fralick, Stephen Eugene, Si/c 
Frament, Paul Stanley, PhM3/c 
France, Andrew Jackson, AMMi/c 
France, Marcel Joseph, WTa/c 
Francesca, Albert John, SCa/c 
Franghere, Evariste, Si/c 
Francis, Terrance Michael, Cks/c 
Franck, Leon Henry, Si/c 
Francovich, Albert Anthon, AMMi/c 
Frankel, Julius, MMi/c 
Frankfort, Lloyd Shue, Sa/c 
Franklin, Carl Jeffrey, Sa/c 
Franklin, Howard, Si/c 
Franklin, Robt. Frank, AMMi/c 
Franklin, Windsor Ernest, Si/c 
Franks, Jess Leroy, Jr., Sa/c 
Franks, William Paul, F i /c 
Frantz, Warren Gamaliel, Fi/c 
Frasca, Anthony Vincent, Sa/c 
Fraser, Douglas Joseph, Fs/c 
Fraser, Harold Wayne, EMa/c 
Erasure, Hershell D., Sa/c 
Frawley, James J., Jr., Sa/c 
Frayer, Chester Henry, MMa/c 
Frazier, Jack Rollins, Fa/c 
Frazier, John Joseph, Sa/c 
Frederick, Harold Max, Si/c 
Frederick, Robert Geo., Si/c 
Frederick, Wilson B., ARM3/C 
Fredieu, Ovide Anthony, MMa/c 
Fredrickson, Carl Victor, GGMP 
Fredrickson, Robert Lee, SK3/C 
Free HAN, Paul Webster, Sa/c 
Freels, Tilman Ivo, RMa/c 
Freeman, Lewis E., Jr., Sa/c 
Freerksen, Floyd Lyle, Sa/c 
French, Albert Sydney, CWTP 
French, Eugene Debs, AMMa/c 
French, Fred, StMi/c 
French, Harold Dolphin, CQMP 
French, Jerome Edward, Si/c 
French, Loyd Joseph, Sa/c 
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Freshwater, Euane Francis, CBM A 
Freund, James Thomas, Si/c 
Frey, Edward, Jr., SG3/C 
Frick, Carl W., GM3/C 
Friday, Otto Rudolph G., Jr., Ss/c 
Frisbie, Harold Arthur, FGM3/C 
Fritts, Robert Lewis, Fi/c 
Fritz, William Curtis, S2/C 
Frizzed, Charles William, RTi/c 
Frohnhafer, Heman Austin, S2/C 
Fromong, Albert DeForest, Si/c 
Frost, Kenneth Thomas, S2/C 
Frost, Zigmund Romeo, S2/C 
Fruit, Albert David, MMi/c 
Frye, Marion, GBMP 
Fugate, Paul, MM2/C 
Fulgham, Pat Fox, CAPA 
Fuller, Charles Edward, Si/c 
Fuller, Orlan E., SM2/C 
Fuller, Raymond Budworth, SG3/C 
Furlong, Thos. E., Jr., ARMg/c 
Furman, Burton J., SK3/C 
Fusselman, Harvey G., Fi/c 
Futerko, Michael, S2/C 
Fuzer, Peter, Si/c 

Gabel, Clarence, AMM3/C 
Gabrunas, Philip J., CMom 
Gaedecke, Fred Cheney, Si/c 
Gaertner, Eugene Thomas, FCM3/C 
Gaeta, Gerald Samuel, SF3-C 
Gage, James Ferron, PhM3/c 
Gagnon, Almanzor Arthur, S2/C 
Gaido, Bruno Peter, AMMi/c 
Gaither, Leonard, Si/c 
Galagan, Carl Francis, SC3/C 
Galbraith, James Wm., Fi/c 
Gale, Jas. M., AMM3/C 
Galey, Keith Charles, Si/c 
Galiardi, Raymond Tulio, FCM2/C 
Galindo, Trinidad, S2/C 
Gallagher, Daniel Vincent, S2/C 
Gallagher, George A., S2/C 
Gallaghe^l, John Joseph, Fi/c 
Gallagher, Raymond Walter, S2/C 
Gallagher, Thomas Bernard, S2/C 
Gallo, Lawrence Vincent, Fi/c 
Gallob, Stanley, Si/c 
Galuski, Henry, S2/C 
Galvan, Ferdinand Joseph, S2/C 
Gambill, John Davis, S2/C 
Gambrell, Charles Thomas, Si/c 
Gambrill, Wm. P., Si/c 
Gan a, Mariano, NS 
Gandy, Andrew J., Jr., S2/c 


Gandy, Leonard Jean, Si/c 
Ganley, Thomas Carmac, Y3/C 
Gannon, Otis Charles, ARM2/C 
Gan STINE, Virgil Arthur, S2/C 
Gant, Avon James, StMi/c 
Garbinsky, Michael Joseph, Fi/c 
Garcia, Emeterio, NS 
Garcia, Leonard, MM2/C 
Garding, Gilbert Bernard, S2/C 
Gardner, Cecil Eldon, F2/C 
Gardner, Ralph, S2/C 
Gardner, Russel, S2/C 
Gareau, Ernest Vincent, S2/C 
Garland, Loren Edward, WTi/c 
Garloff, James Maurice, MM2/C 
Garner, Donald George, F2/C 
Garner, Paul Allen, StMs/c 
Garner, Vernon Peter, EMr/c 
Garren, j. B., Fi/c 
Garrett, Clifford Taylor, Cox. 
Garrett, Henry Cecil, Si/c 
Garrido, Vincente C., SCi/c 
Garrison, Horace William, AOM3/C 
Garver, Gerald James, Si/c 
Garza, Vicente, Jr., Si/c 
Gascon, Geronimo, NMM3/C 
Gastelum, William, S2/C 
Gaston, Orville Eldon, GM3/C 
Gates, Donald Arthur, S2/C 
Gates, James Garfield, ARM3/C 
Gates, Merrill, Jr., S2/C 
Gattis, Marvin Lee, GM3/C 
Gault, Duke David, CMMP 
Gaultney, Leonard Wm., MMi/c 
Gavet, Robert, Si/c 
Gavin, John O., WTi/c 
Gavin, Martin Joseph, StM2/c 
Gay, Wm. B., MMi/c 
Gayle, Robert Curtis, Cox. 

Gaylord, Delvan Glair, EM2/C 
Geary, Albert Speers, S2/C 
Gee, Robert Averill, GM3/C 
Geer, James E., TMi/c 
Geesman, Donald Jean, Cox. 

Gehrig, Frederick Hutt, GM3/C 
Gehringer, Merlin J., S2/C 
Gelera, Saturnine, Stg/c 
Gelinas, Joseph A. R., WTi/c 
Gendron, Donald Edward, Si/c 
Gendron, Joseph” Louis, EM3/C 
Genicks, Joseph Franklin, S2/C 
Gensinger, John Reed, S2/C 
George, Eugene Frank, S2/C 
George, James Lee, EM2/C 
George, Paul Frederick, F2/C 
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George^ Wilbren Earl, Sjz/c 
Geraci, Jos. J., Ss/c 
Geraets, James John, Si/c 
Gerle, George Thomas, Si/c 
Gerl.ings, John, ARMs/c 
Geronimo, Edward Anthony, Yi/c 
Gertz, John Herman, Si/c 
Gerwick, Donald Porter, MM2/C 
Geseel, Walter Alfred, Si/c 
Gessinger, Robert Ray, Sa/c 
Gest,. Francis Joseph, Ss/c 
Gething, John Wm., S2/C 
Gettle, James Monroe, AS 
Gettler, Edward, S2/C 
Geuder, Roland Ernest, ARMi/c 
Ghan, Gwyn, PhMs/c 
Giacofgi, Baltassar Jos., SK3/C 
Gianogca, Julian, Si/c 
Gibb, William, ARMa/c 
Gibbs, Lawrence, Jr., EM3/C 
Gibbs, Nathaniel, StMg/c 
Gibson, Clayton Leon, Sa/c 
Gibson, Rupert G., Si/c 
Gibson, Samuel McNinch, GFGA 
Giebler, Benton William, PhMi/c 
Giesen, Leo Sigmund, EM3/C 
Gifford, Eugene Norman, „ Ss/c 
Giebeau, Wilfred James, F3/C 
Gilbert, David Leo, Sa/c 
Gilbert, Robt. J., Sa/c 
Gilbert, Robt. J,, TMa/c 
Gilbert, Twyman Alfred, GMa/c 
Gilbride, Andrew Leo, GMMA 
Gilchrist, Arthur Julis, Si/c 
Gilhuly, James F., Fi/c 
Gillen, John Laurence, Si/c 
Gillen, Joseph Thomas, Sa/c 
Gilliam, Jesse J., SK3/C 
Gillis, Alexander Hugh, MMa/c 
Gilman, Earl Wilton, RMa/c 
Gilman, Merrill Ray, GMMA 
Gilmore, Chas. C., CRMP 
Gilmore, Jimmy, Sa/c 
Gilmore, Purvis Wayne, Sa/c 
Gilmore, Raymond P., PhMa/c 
Gilson, Edward Elwood, FCMa/c 
Gimenez, Pedro, Si/c 
Ginder, George James, Si/c 
Giner, Edward Manuel, Sta/c 
Ginnavan, William Jiles, Sa/c 
Ginsberg, Robert, CTMP 
Gioncardi, Ralph Joseph, SC3/C 
Gisner, Robert James, TMa/c 
Gison, Norberto Fortaliza, GSTA 
- Givens, Dempsey Oniel, AGMP 
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Gladden, Samuel Reginald, CRMA 
Glase, Charles Richard, BMa/c 
Glass, Earl Jenks, Sa/c 
Glass, James Arnold, Y3/C 
Glass, Lawrence Carlton, Si/c 
Gleason, Charles Wm., Sa/c 
Glenn, Thomas Broderick, Si/c 
Glenn, Wilburn Forrest, ARMa/c 
Glorch, Henry Howard, MMi/c 
Glover, Charles Francis, Mi/c 
Glover, Chas. Steward, Si/c 
Glover, James Edward, Si/c 
Glover, William John, ARM 2/ c 
Glover, Wilmer Thomas, AOM3/C 
Gobble, Carl Smith, Jr., MoMM 
Gober, Joseph Richard, MMi/c 
Goche, Elmer Leroy, EM3/ c 
Godecker, Hubert Thomas, BMa/c 
Godfrey, Donald F., Si/c 
Goettle, Edward Karl, SF3/C 
Goff, George Wesley, F3/C 
Gogglin, Albert, Sa/c 
Goin, Robert Edward, Sa/c 
Golay, Lawrence Ibaltross, Sa/c 
Goldman, Herman Eugene, Y3/C 
Goldygh, John, TMa/c 
Goller, Charles James, RMa/c 
Golson, Ernest William, Si/c 
Gomez, Mauricio, NFa/c 
Gonia, Hugh Tracy, Si/c 
Gonyea, Harry Davis, WTi/c 
Gonzales, Augustin, Si/c 
Gonzales, Estanislao E., Ya/c 
Gooch, Wilson Coleman, Fi/c 
Gooden, Edward Fuller, Sa/c 
GoodloEj Raymond Sheldon, MMi/c 
Goodman, Carl Irving, EMa/c 
Goodman, George Edwin, Jr., EM3/C 
Goolsby, Donald Earl, Si/c 
GoorabiaNj Geo., Si/c 
Goovers, George, Jr., AMM3/C 
Gorden, Kenneth Calvin, ARM3/C 
Gordon, Charles Arthur, Si/c 
Gordon, Elgin Warren, Cox. 
Gordon, William Oscar, CWTA 
Gore, Sherman, Sa/c 
Gorman, John Patrick, Sa/c 
Gorshenen, Nicholas N., Sa/c 
Goshorn, Jason Lee, Sa/c 
Goss, Olander, StMg/c 
Gossage, Robert Bruce, Si/c 
Gould, Howard Stanton, SK3/C 
Grace, Frank Leo, Sa/c 
Gragey, Howard Thomas, CMMP 
Gracey, Robert Kennedy, Fi/c 
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Grady, Adolph B., Si/c 
Grady, Richard Joseph, S2/C 
Gragg, Dellerd K., RM2/C 
Graham, Alden Douglas, Si/c 
Graham, Eugene Victor, Sa/c 
Graham, Freelon Maurice, PhMi/c 
Graham, Gerald Otis, GMi/c 
Graham, Merritt Dayton, CTMP 
Graham, Richard G., Y3/C 
Graham, Robert Harry, EMi/c 
Graham, William Jacob, Si/c 
Graham, William Robert, Y2/C 
Graighen, Edmund, GMMP 
Gramc, Joseph Frank, F3/C 
Grant, Charles Carl, CCS A 
Grant, Ellis Daniel, AOM3/C 
Grant, Thomas Rockwell, Si/c 
Graul, Clarence E., AS 
Grave, Vernon Alvin, S2/C 
Graves, DeWitt Osborn, GM3/C 
Graves, Estle Jennings, GEMP 
Graves, Oscar Romeo, Si/c 
Gray, Richard Oliver, S2/C 
Gray, Robert Francis, S2/C 
Gray, Robert Henry, Jr., CGMA 
Gray, W. E. Ruel, Si/c 
Gray, William John, EM3/C 
Gray, William Everett, GM3/C 
Gray, Willie Eugene, S2/C 
Green, A. D., StM2/c 
Green, Eddie, StMi/c 
Green, George, Sq/c 
Green, Harle Herman, Si/c 
Green, John Quincy, S2/C 
Green, John Robert, TMi/c 
Green, Morgan Durwood, GM2/C 
Green, Thomas L., Jr., S2/C 
Greene, Clarence Macon, AS 
Greenhaw, Will Bailey, S2/C 
Greenhill, Marion Frances, GM3/C 
Greenlee, Galen, MM2/C 
Greenwell, William Elmer, GMMP 
Greer, Charles Fred, FCM3/C 
Greer, Herbert Austin, TM3/C 
Greer, James Asbury, EMi/c 
Gregg, John Henry, BM2/C 
Gregorczuk, Edward M., F2/C 
Gregory, George Anthony, MM2/C 
Gregory, Robert Francis, SM2/C 
Gregory, Stanley Emmett, SC3/C 
Gregston, Brevis Manuel, Si/c 
Gremillion, Roy Charles, MM2/C 
Grenat, Charles Tilden, ARMi/c 
Gresham, James Howard, S0M3/C 
Grewcox, Charles Elbert, Fi/c 
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Griboo, Andrew, Jr., S2/C 
Griesenbeck, Wm. Arthur, AMM3/C 
Griffin, Meryland, St3/c 
Griffin, Ralph, S2/C 
Griffith, Donald Monroe, AMM3/C 
Griffith, Herbert Miller, EM3/C 
Griffith, Perry Ivan, SC2/C 
Griffith, Russell Joseph, F2/C 
Griffiths, Leslie Joseph, S2/C 
Grimsley, Cecil Earl, MM2/C 
Grimsley, Clifford Daniel, CCST 
Griswold, William James, CBMP 
Gronau, Harold George, SF3/C 
Groom, Juey, Ck$/c 
Gross, Adolf Robert, SF2/C 
Gross,- Francis Henry, Fi/c 
Grosulak, Peter D., MMi/c 
Grove, George Hugh, TMi/c 
Groves, Geoffrey Allen, EM2/C 
Grubb, William Osbourne, S2/C 
Grudzien, Ted M., ARM3/C 
Grumbach, Max Joseph, SF3/C 
Grunder, John Dale, Si/c 
Grycky, John Andrew, AS 
Guadagna, Alfred B., Fi/c 
Guarente, Gustave Raymond, MMq/c 
Guay, George Ernest, Si/c 
Gubenia, Fredk. Jos., S2/C 
Guderian, Elmer Lee, MM2/C 
Gudgell, John D., AMM3/C 
Guenther, Warren Kay, RMi/c 
Guess, J. B., Si/c 
Guida, Bernard Michael, S2/C 
Guillot, Alex B., Fi/c 
Gulas, Jos. P., MM2/C 
Gulezian, John, RM3/C 
Gunn, Ralph Eugene, Mi/c 
Gunter, Joe, Jr., StMi/c 
Gustafson, Carroll Edward, RM3/C 
Gustafson, John Augustus, GMi/c 
Gustafson, Milton Harvey, Si/c 
Gustafson, Swen, CGMP 
Gusti, Robert Leo, MM2/C 
Guthiel, William F-, Cox. 

Guthke, Thomas Albert, SF2/C 
Guthrey, Truett Mayo, EMi/c 
Guthrie, Dale Winston, F3/C 
Guthrie, William George, AS 
Gutierrez, Luis, S2/C 
Guy, Jas. A., S2/C 
Guynup, Chester Arthur, CYA 
Guyon, William George, MM2/C 
Guzman, Julio Mendiola, StM2/c 
Gwinn, Asa Willie, WT2/C 
Gyorfi, Albert John, AP3/C 
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Haaser, Francis Louis, FGMi/c 
Hacker, Homer H., Jr., CMMA 
Hackler, John William, GM3/C 
Hackworth, Wm. Conrad, Fi/c 
Haertig, William Marion, WTi/c 
Hafner, Jack B., Si/c 
Hagan, Harry, Jr., AMs/c 
Hagelgans, Walter L., S2/C 
Hahn, Elmer Frederick, Fi/c 
Hahn, Jack James, Fs/c 
Hahn, Richard Paul, S2/C 
Haight, James Harrison, Jr,, Si/c 
Hailer, Charles Barry, Ss/c 
Hairston, Claude Wilson, AMM3/C 
Halaburda, Edward Joseph, Sa/c 
Halbert, Bentley Moon, S0M3/C. 
Halcomb, Roy Boneparte, RM3/C 
Haldeman, Arthur Wm., CCMA 
Hale, J. A., Jr., PhMs/c 
Hale, Leland Standish, SFq/c 
Hale, Robert Huntington, Fa/c 
Hale, Tom McMoy, S2/C 
Haley, Frank John, S2/C 
Haley, Henry Harlan, AOM2/C 
Hall, Billy Ben, SK2/C 
Hall, Bridgeman George, RM2/C 
Hall, Charles Emory, Fg/c 
Hall, Dee, S2/C 
Hall, Earl A., Jr., S2/C 
Hall, Elby Loyd, MM2/C 
Hall, Ervin L., Si/c 
Hall, Harvey Clement, PhM2/c 
Hall, Homer Robert, Jr., S2/c 
Hall, James Morris, Jr., MoMM 
Hall, Kenneth Edward, S2/C 
Hall, Leon, ARM2/C 
Hall, Victor Bernard, Ptr2/c 
Hall, William Stewart, S2/C 
Hallgren, Edwin Harold, S2/C 
Halligan, Edward James, BMi/c 
Hallisey, William Patrick, WT2/C 
Halpin, Joseph Ambrose, CMi/c 
Haltom, Beamon Eugene, S2/C 
Halverson, Robert Jos., PhM2/c 
Hamar, Richard O., PhM2/c 
Hamby, Chester Eugene, Si/c 
Hames, William, Si/c 
Hamilton, Charles Harold, ARM2/C 
Hamilton, Charles Leslie, TM3/C 
Hamilton, Lane, Jr., Cox. - 
Hamilton, Mack Herman, S2/C 
Hamilton, Richard Joseph, F2/C 
Hammack, Henry Robert, GM2/C 
Hammeal, Earl Theodore, AS 
Hammond, Eldon Edwin, S2/C 


Hammond, Oscar Hunter, CWTA 
Hammons, Robert Lee, ARM2/C 
Hampton, Charles Richard, AMMa/c 
Hampton, Marshall Fredk., S2/C 
Hamrick, Charles Albert, S2/ c 
Hancock, Harold Daniel, SFg/c 
Hancock, John Thomas, Fi/c 
Hand, Harold Holmes, S2/C 
Handy, Lindell Light, S2/C 
Hanes, Paul Andrew, Bkrg/c 
Hanifan, John Thomas, Fi/c 
Hanis, George Leroy, Si/c 
Hanks, John Frank, Si/c 
Hanlon, Geo. J., GBMA 
Hanlon, Louis John, AMMi/c 
Hanna, Robert Glen, PhM2/c 
Hanniff, Kenneth Earl, MMr/c 
Hansen, Clarence Wesley, GM3/C 
Hansen, Francis Claude, GM3/C 
Hansen, Harold Walter, TM3/C 
Hansen, Henrick R. J., Cox. 

Hansen, John Paul, GM2/C 
Hansen, Louis Dale, RM3/C 
Hansen, Martin Lavern, Si/c 
Hansen, Paul Roy, F2/C 
Hansen, Quentin Wilbur, F2/C 
Hansen, Ralph R., Si/c 
Hansen, Richard Mathew, ARM3/C 
Hansen, Tommy Fritz, S2/c 
Hanser, James Wesley, BMi/c 
Hanson, Carsten John, S2/c 
Hanson, Ralph Edward, Si/c 
Hanson, Wendell Herbert, SM2/C 
Harbin, Earl Charles, CMMP 
Harbold, Lewis Henry, F3/C 
Harbor, Walter, AMMg/c 
Hardenstine, Howard C., F2/C 
Hardie, Joe Lee, StM2/c 
Hardie, Peter David, GM3/C 
Hardwick, Jas. Wm., S2/C 
Hardwick, Timothy Dwight, F3/C 
Hardy, Dewey Lee, Bi/c 
Hardy, John E., PhMs/c 
Hardy, Joseph Glenwright, EMi/c 
Hardy, Lester Bernard, F2/C 
Hardy, Robert Bums, MM2/C 
Harford, Rollo Dee, Cox. 

Harkness, James, Jr., QMi/c 
Harley, Hartley Wm., WT2/C 
Harley, John Albert, PhMs/c 
Harlowe, Willard Bledsoe, TM2/C 
Harm, Harry Hollis, Si/c 
Harman, John Henry, F3/C 
Harmon, Frank Seibert, S2/C 
Harmon, Leonard Roy, StMi/c 
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Harnischfeger, Frank John, Fi/c 
Harp, John Wm., F3/C 
Harper, Jas. Q., TM3/C 
Harper, Jonathan, StMi/c 
Harr, Howard Russell, Si/c 
Harrel, Francis Joseph, CYA 
Harrell, Robert Charles, Fiz/c 
Harrelson, Horace Fred, Jr., Si/c 
Harriman, Myron Palmer, BMi/c 
Harrington, John Leslie, S2/C 
Harrington, Joseph Henry, Sq/c 
Harris, Cleon Arthur, Fi/c 
Harris, Ernest C., Jr., GM3/C 
Harris, Franklin R., QMi/c 
Harris, Henry C., SMs/c 
Harris, Henry Joe, Fi/c 
Harris, John Lawrence, RM3/C 
Harris, Robert Linwood, Ck3/c 
Harris, Robert Claude, MMr/c 
Harris, Robert Keith, FGM3/C 
Harris, Roland Clarence, Si/c 
Harris, Wendell Leon, Sa/c 
Harris, William Anthony, Fa/c 
Harrison, Arthur F., Fi/c 
Harrison, Elton David, SK3/C 
Harrison, Fred Dry den, Si/c 
Harrison, George Perry, Si/c 
Harrison, Herbert Leroy, FCMi/c 
Harrison, Morse Grant, ARM3/C 
Harsch, Leonard Francis, EM3/C 
Hart, Daniel John, Sa/c 
Hart, Dolphus Filmore, Jr., SKa/c 
Hart, Jack Gordon, AMMs/c 
Hart, K. Byron, Sa/c 
Hart, Theodore, StMs/c 
Hart, Thomas Harold, Sa/c 
Hart, William Lester, AMMa/c 
Harter, Jens Wikum, Sa/c 
Hartford, Leon Winslow, Ya/c 
Hartje, Lamar H., Mi/c 
Hartline, Robert Roy, F3/C 
Hartman, Albert, Sa/c 
Hartman, Otis Henry, Fi/c 
Hartnett, Emmett Eugene, Fi/c 
Harvey, Harold Milburn, Si/c 
Harvey, James Robert, GM3/C 
Harvey, John Clarence, F3/C 
Harvey, Otto Eugene, Jr., Sa/c 
Harvey, Ralph Elmer, Sa/c 
Haschak, Michael, Sa/c 
Hasell, Herbert, StMi/c 
Haseloff, John Kane, SM3/C 
Haskell, Robert Nelson, Sa/c 
Haskett, Quinton Theodore, MMa/c 
Hassell, Charles Robert, EMi/c 


Hastings, Richard Henry, Si/c 
Hatch, Howard Marshall, Si/c 
Hatem, Albert Anthony, Fa/c 
Hathaway, Albert Edward, GQMP 
Hathaway, John Harvey, AMMa/c 
Hattenbach, Robert Eugene, Sa/c 
Hauber, George Kenneth, SGi/c 
Haug, Thor Egil, Fi/c 
Haugen, Albin Marvin, MMi/c 
Haughery, Thomas Budde, GM3/C 
Haupt, Robert Lawrence, Sa/c 
Hausz, Joseph, Jr., Sa/c 
Haveman, John Raymond, Y3/C 
Havey, Maurice C., Cox. 

Hawes, Charles Albert, Fi/c 
Hawkins, Daniel Hugh, AMMa/c 
Hawkins, James Cleveland, Ptrs/c 
Hawkins, James Miller, S0M3/C 
Hawkins, Sidney Percy, Fa/c 
Hawley, John Ralph, PhMa/c 
Hawlley, Edw. B., EMi/c 
Haws, Laird Jay, Sa/c 
Hawthorne, Walter Francis, Si/c 
Hay, Wallace Marion, MMa/c 
Hayden, Harold Davis, Cox. 

Hayes, Charles Stanley, Sa/c 
Hayes, Joseph Andrew, MMa/c 
Hayes, William Patrick, Sa/c 
Hayles, John T., Jr., Fi/c 
Haynes, Elliott Davis, GMa/c 
Haynes, Tucker, CWTP 
Hays, Richard S., Jr., RM3/C 
Hazard, Edward Stewart, Fa/c 
Hazelton, Ellis Frank, PhMi/c 
Hazza?id, Richard William, ARM3/C 
Headington, James B., Fa/c 
Heard, William Richard, GRMP 
Heath, Benjamin Cook, Si/c 
Heath, Charles Lawrence, Sa/c 
Heath, Richard Gordon, AMM3/C 
Hebel, Bernard Ferdand, Fa/c 
Hebert, Jennings Placide, MoMM 
Hebert, Warren P., Sa/c 
Hebert, William John, AM3/C 
Hegkel, John Francis, AS 
Hegkendorn, George R., Fi/c 
Heddings, Bernard Joseph, Mi/c 
Heffron, Samuel Ray, CSKA 
Hegg, Ole Erwin, Fa/c 
Heiden, Richard Oscar, Fi/c 
Heifner, Howard Francis, Fi/c 
Heilig, Frank S,, Jr., Sa/c 
Heine, Erwin August, S0M3/C 
Heinlein, Theodore F., Sa/c 
Heinzinger, Edward James, Si/c 
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Heitzman, Raymond G., PhoM 
Heed, Walter C., Jr., RMa/c 
Heldoorn, Johannas C., AMMi/c 
Helfrich, John Edward, Sa/c 
Heeeen SMITH, Ernest Glenn, EM3/C 
Heeler, John August, GGStd 
Helm, Leslie John, PhMa/c 
Helt, Jay William, AS 
Helton, Joseph Gollie, Jr., Si/c 
Helveston, Otis Lamar, S2/C 
Hemphill, Richard E., GMMA 
Hender, Robert Ralph, RM3/C 
Henderson, Alfred Delano, Stg/c 
Henderson, Hollice B., MoMM! 
Henderson, James G., Jr., StMiz/c 
Henderson, James Webster, Ss/c 
Henderson, Leonard T., Jr., EM2/C 
Henderson, Leroy Ernest, StMa/c 
Henderson, Melvin Martin, S2/C 
Henderson, Ray W., GEMP 
Henderson, Thomas E., Jr., AOM3/C 
Henderson, William Graig, AMMa/c 
Henderson, William H., Jr., StMi/c 
Henderson, Willie L., StMi/c 
Hendricks, Jesse I., Ss/c 
Hendricks, Loyd Coleman, MMa/c 
Hendrickson, Gilbert D., Si/c 
Hendrix, Simon Thomas, F i /c 
Hendrix, Walter P., Jr., S2/C 
Henley, Theron Ethree, AMMi/c 
Henley, Thomas Edward, Gox. 
Hennessey, James Joseph, S2/C 
Hennessy, Robert Patrick, S2/C 
Henning, Daniel Valentine, MMi/c 
Henning, Harry Edward, TMi/c 
Henning, Mark Abel, MMi/c 
Hennington, Richard J., SG2/C 
Henrighon, Donald Chas. T., CMi/c 
Henry, Joel Quinn, S2/C* 

Henry, Wallace G., CM3/C 
Hensarling, Ercel Eugene, S2/C 
Hensley, Embree A., FGM3/C 
Herbert, Sidney Hurell, S2/C 
Herbst, Vincent, S2/C 
Herker, Paul Clair, F3/C 
Herman, Ludwig Lawrence, CMMP 
Hermanns, John Walter, S2/C 
Hermansky, Robert Louis, APi/c 
Hermes, Erwin Christopher, AS 
Herold, Andrew G., Jr., SK2/C 
Herr, Charles Edmund, S2/C 
Herr, Ordien Fenmore, ARM2/C 
Herrera, Gaudencio, NGox. 
Herrington, John Wesley, S2/C 
Herrmann, Clarence Albert, S2/C 
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Herron, Roger Vincent, S0M2/C 
Herron, Walter Lee, S2/C 
Hers HEY, Laverhn Eugene, S2/C 
Hess, Ernest Alfred, FCMg/c 
Hess, George Benton, F2/C 
Hess, Max James, Si/c 
Heser, Willard Anthony, S2/C 
Hester, Theodore, StM2/c 
Hetrick, Guy Irvin, MMi/c 
Heuszel, Lewis Guinther, S2/C 
Hewitt, Edward Fay, WTi/c 
Hewitt, Gilbert Marcus, MM2/C 
Hewitt, Hollis, StM2/c 
HeydoNj Gerald David, GQMA 
Heywood, Kenneth Thomas, Si/c 
Hiatt, Leland Meredith, S2/C 
Hiatt, Vernon Garter, GM2/C 
Hickey, Joseph James, S2/C 
Hickey, Joseph Thomas, F3/C 
Hicks, Earl, Jr., EM2/C 
Hicks, Ellsworth John, WTi/c 
Hicks, George Henry, S2/C 
Hicks, James Griffin, BMi/c 
Hiett, Alvin P., GMMA 
Higgins, Harold Noxon, CMMP 
Higgins, Robert Harold, AS 
Higgins, Robert Lesley, EMg/c 
Highland, John Charles, Jr., Cox. 
Hight, Wilfred Holden, S2/C 
Hilbert, Ernest Lenard, AOM3/C 
Hildebrand, John K., PhMi/c 
Hilicki, Francis Carl, Fi/c 
Hill, Byron Lurl, S2/C 
Hill, Clarence Edwin, S2/C 
Hill, Eugene Edward, F i /c 
Hill, Everett Clyde, ARM2/C 
Hill, Floyd Carlton, S2/C 
Hill, Gordon Anthony, S2/C 
Hill, Hayden Nathaniel, QM2/C 
Hill, Merle Martin, RM3/C 
Hill, Owen Richard, TM2/C 
Hill, Richard, S2/C 
Hill, Roderick Thomas, Y2/C 
Hill, Samuel Arkush, S2/C 
Hill, Thomas Elija, SF3/C 
Hill, William Bruce, F3/C 
Hilton, Boyd Cartwright, S2/C 
Hilton, Lynn, AS 
Hindes, James Benjamin, S2/C 
Hinds, George Edgar, S2/C 
Hine, Norman E., Jr., S2/C 
Hines, Donald Applegate, SF3/C 
Hines, Edwin, Gox. 

Hinkle, Theodore T., SGi/c 
Hinshaw, Knoble Gayle, Si/c 
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Hinson^ Clarence, Si/c 
Hinton, James R., Jr., Gks/c 
Hiott, Harmon Roach, Si/c 
HiPP, William Benton, Fi/c 
Hirsch, Ivan Michael, Si/c 
HirschberGj, Louis, FG2/C 
Hirt, Joseph, SF3/C 
Hirzy, Joseph Frank, F3/C 
Hissem, Herbert L., Jr., F3/C 
Hitghings, Lyle Orlin, F2/C 
Hites MAN, Ned Ralph, S2/c 
Hittle, Robt. G., SC3/C 
Hoberg, Lawrence Ormer, CMi/c 
Hodge, Burnell Bonner, GM3/C 
Hodges, James Oliver, F i/c 
Hodges, Jesse Ray, Jr., SGs/c 
Hodges, Kermit Ward, Mi/c 
Hodgkins, Ray K., Jr., S2/C 
Hodnett, Aubrey Russell, MoMM 
Hoe YE, Dale Robert, 82/0 
Hofer, Berthold Oscar, FCM3/C 
Hoff, Alan Jay, F3/C 
Hoffman, Ben, GM3/C 
Hoffman, Henry Reubin, S2/C 
Hoffmann, Conway, S2/c 
Hofheins, Marion Lee, AMM3/C 
Hofstra, George Jesse, S2/C 
Hogaj, Paul George, F2/C 
Hogan, Harold Dan, PhoM 
Hogan, Robert Rudolph, S2/C 
Hogan, Vernon Stroud, GM3/C 
Hogan, William Francis, S2/C 
Hogard, Fred Thomas, GSM A 
Hogg, Earl Robert, 82/0 
Holbrook, Ernest, Jr., S2/C 
Holcomb, Allen Dale, 82/0 
Holcomb, Clarence, BM2/C 
Holcombe, Eunice Burnette, GPhM 
Holden, Charles Robert, ARM2/C 
Holden, Glen Lester, ARM2/C 
Holden, Guy Eugene, S2/C 
Holden, Marion Alonzo, S2/C 
Holeton, Frank Ellsworth, GM2/C 
Holland, Archie Toombs, MMi/c 
Holland, Erwin R., MoMM 
Holland, George Robert, S2/c 
Holland, Leroy Claud, Si/c 
Holland, Patrick, TM2/C 
Holland, Roy Curtis, Si/c 
Holland, Vernon Leroy, SK2/C 
Holliday, Louis Thomas, MMi/c * 
Hollingsworth, Thayis Fer., S2/C 
Hollingsworth, Walter L., Si/c 
Hollister, Oris Raymond, ARM2/C 
Hollister, William Howard, 82/0 


Holloway, Floyd Kelly, Fi/c 
Holman, Robert Dexter, SCi/c 
Holman, Veryl Raymond, AMM3/C 
Holmberg, Arthur, 82/0 
Holmes, Francis N., WT2/C 
Holmes, James Alfred, F2/C 
Holmes, John Martin, CMMP 
Holste, Fredrick William, Si/c 
Holt, J. G. Melvin, S2/C 
Holt, James Sam, SF2/C 
Holtkamp, Erwin Willie, S2/C 
Hood, Johnnie Paul, Sr/c 
Hooks, William Mickins, SK2/C 
Hoops, Joseph William, S2/C 
Hoots, Elvin Herman, S2/C 
Hopf, Otto Frederick E., MMi/c 
Hopkin, Elmer Little, PhM3/c 
Hopkins, Wallace Walton, CAPA 
Horak, Wm., MMi/c 
Horan, Charles Edward, S2/c 
Horejs, Louis, SF3/C 
Horger, Edmund Alexander, Si/c 
Horn, Cecil Eugen, F2/C 
Hornick, Edward Henry, Si/c 
Hornung, Edward Frank, 82/0 
Horton, Frank Edward, GM3/C 
Horton, James Vernon, F2/C 
Horton, Robert Berry, Fi/c 
Hosack, Ralph, TMi/c 
Hosier, Walter Wm., SC2/C 
Hoskins, Raymond Corlet, GMg/c 
Houchin, James Harden, S2/C 
Hough, Grover Herbert, 82/0 
Houghton, Robert Harry, 82/0 
Hoult, James Wm., 82/0 
House, Edward, AS 
House, Edwin Homer, Jr., AMM2/C 
Houseman, Eugene Maurice, 82/0 
Houseman, Theodore, SC2/C 
Householder, Sanford O., CBGM 
Houston, Claude Augustus, F3/C 
Hovenkamp, Mark Arthur, EM2/C 
Hovorka, Joseph, Fi/c 
Howard, Alvin Virgil, S2/C 
Howard, David Carroll, Cox. 
Howard, Douglas Randolph, AM2/C 
Howard, Eddie, StM2/c 
Howard, George Maurice, GBMP 
Howard, Ira Clarence, CM2/C 
Howard, Ira Milton, S2/C 
Howard, James Edward, TM3/C 
.Howard, James Euell, SK3/C 
Howard, James Kale, S2/C 
Howard, John Granville, PhMs/c 
Howard, Robert Stockton, SC2/C 
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Howe, John Louis, Sa/c 
Howe, Robert Langston, 82/0 
Howell, Albert Jefferson, Fg/c 
Howell, Fredrick Ghristop, Cox. 
Howell, Robert Lee, Si/c 
Howell, Wm. A., Jr., RMs/c 
Howk, Gilbert Ray, S2/C 
Howland, Carl B., Jr., S2/C 
Howland, Gordon Leslie, AM]Vf2/c 
Hoxworth, Theodore W., Si/c 
Hoyo, K-arl Thomas, Fi/c 
Hoyt, James Arthur, GSKP 
Hoyt, James Donald, MMr/c 
Hubbell, Richard Wilson, Si/c 
Huber, Frank Eugene, EM2/C 
Hudak, Michael John, WTi/c 
Huddleston, Ralph Daniel, GTMA 
Hudgeons, Leo Elber, S2/C 
Hudlin, Spincer Willie, StMi/c 
Hudson, Basil Henry, Sq/c 
Hudson, Dale Kermit, Si/c 
Hudson, John Cecil, F3/C 
Hudson, Norman, Jr., Cks/c 
Huebsch, Joseph Henry, AMM3/C 
Huey, Evert Judson, EMi/c 
Huff, Arthur, Jr., StM2/c 
Huffman, Billy Keith, Si/c 
Huggins, Conrad Wayne, Si/c 
Hughes, Allen Hoke, S2/C 
Hughes, John, GM3/C 
Hughes, Roland Laird, ARM3/C 
Hughes, Roy Edward, Sa/c 
Hughes, W^lace Leland, Cox. 
Hughes, Walter, StM2/c 
Hughes, William E. M., 82/0 
Hughes, William Edward, PhM2/c 
Hughes, William Hayden, SK3/C 
Hujar, Edwin Joseph, AS 
Hull, Wilfred Jay, Ss/c 
Hulse, Earl Robert, ARM3/C 
Hundley, Marvin Kermit, Si/c 
Hunsinger, Wilbur Clare, RMs/c 
Hunstein, Carl John, Fi/c 
Hunt, Bernard John, S2/C 
Hunt, George James, S2/C 
Hunt, Robert Elwyn, Fi/c 
Hunt, Walter Robert, Sa/c 
Hunter, George M., Si/c 
Hunter, Harvey Sigwal, Si/c 
Hunter, James Elmo, CMMA 
Hunter, John Stevenson, TMi/c 
Hunter, Paul Roger, Si/c 
Hunter, Robert Thomas, MM2/C 
Hunter, Thomas Clinton, MoMM 
Hunter, William David, MM2/C 


Huntington, Robert K., ARM3/C 
Huntoon, Frederick Leroy, F2/C 
Huntsman, David Gratten, 82/0 
Hunzeker, Arthur Edward, AS 
Hurban, Frank Joseph, S2/C 
Hurst, March ell Ray, MMi/c 
Hushman, George Wave, MM2/C 
Huszty, Emil William, APi/c 
Hutchings, Norman W., WT2/C 
Hutchins, Johnnie David, Si/c 
Hutchinson, Bill M., S2/C 
Hutchinson, Charles Roy, TMg/c 
Hutchison, Edward J., Si/c 
Hutman, Harry Gosner, GQMP 
Huxtable, Geo. F., CSKP 
Hyde, Don Ellsworth, S2/C 
Hykes, Norman, Jr., StMi/c 
Hyler, Charles Thomas E., Cox. 
Hynard, Emery Charles, F3/C 

Ice, John Lee, Si/c 
Iessi> Frank Patsy, RMg/c 
Ignatius, Harry Anthony, Si/c 
Ihde, Lloyd Bert, Si/c 
III, George Raymond, Si/c 
Illum, Wesley Jens, Si/c 
Imhoff, Richard Keith, S2/C 
Ingram, Ernest D., QM2/C 
Ingram, Frank, S2/C 
Ingram, James Lee, ARMg/c 
Ingram, Veo Merle, Si/c 
Ingram, Wilmer Wm., BMi/c 
Inks, Glenn Woodrow, SK2/C 
Ins KEEP, Thad Harold, Si/c 
Irelan, Raymond Everett, SK2/C 
Irons, Henry Augustus, F2/C 
Irvin, John Robert, EM2/C 
Irving, Robert Harrison, ARM2/C 
Irwin, George Edward, EM2/C 
Isaia, Ernest Alameda, AMM2/C 
Isbell, Charlie Belton, Jr., Bkrg/c 
Iven, George Nickolis, S2/C 
Iverson, James Andrew, Fi/c 
Ives, Clarence Hubert, S2/C 

Jablonski, Alfred John, 8i/c 
Jacker, James Andrew, MMi/c 
Jackson, Arthur Daniel, MM2/C 
Jackson, Aubrey Stancil, RM3/C 
Jackson, Charles Allen, 8tMi/c 
Jackson, Eugene, Si/c 
Jackson, George Arthur, S2/C 
Jackson, George Ray, CTMP 
Jackson, Herbert E., S2/C 
Jackson, Lawrence Sisrbe, StM2/c 
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JagksoNj Lester Dale, Si/c 
Jackson, Oliver Pleasent, AMMi/c 
Jackson, Otto Kenneth, Fa/c 
Jackson, Robert Wayne, Si/c 
Jackson, Sidney L., Si/c 
Jacobs, Alfred Deitrick, AS 
Jacobs, Arthur E., Jr., Sa/c 
Jacobs, Carl Willard, AOM3/C 
Jacobs, Frank, Sa/c 
Jacobs, Willie, StMa/c 
Jadwisiak, Stanley W., Ya/c 
Jagger, Ziba Jefferson, WTi/c 
Jakway, Andrew Blair, Jr., Sa/c 
James, Arthur, StMa/c 
James, Edw. R., EMa/c 
James, Myles Claycomb, ARMa/c 
James, Richeleau Xertes, Si/c 
James, Solomon, StMi/c 
Jameson, Herman David, GGStd 
Jamieson, Francis Roland, Fi/c 
Jamieson, Glenn Albert, AMMi/c 
Jamison, Jack Clayton, AS 
Jamros, Joseph John, Sa/c 
Janes, Winston Collins, Fi/c 
Janick, Chester Frank, RdMs/c 
Janicki, Edward, MMa/c 
Janicki, Teddy Eugene, SF3/C 
Janke, John Charles, Sa/c 
Janney, Edwin Bristol, Sa/c 
Janos CO, Nicholas, PR3/C 
Janos KO, George John, Ya/c 
Jansen, Cornelius R., Fi/c 
January, James Kelton, SG3/C 
January, Thomas Junior, StMa/c 
Janzekovigh, Leo, Sa/c 
Japp, Edwin Henry, Sa/c 
Jaques, Ray Leon, Y3/C 
Jaramillo, Luis Carlos, AMM3/C 
Jason, Albert Stanley, BMa/c 
Jawish, August John, Sa/c 
Jaynes, Chadd Wesley, SKa/c 
Jayson, David, RMa/c 
Jeck, Frederick Charles, Si/c 
Jefferson, Benjamin F., StMa/c 
Jefferson, Galvin James, StM^/c 
Jeffreys, Romie Lloyd, CMMA 
Jemison, Eugene, StMa/c 
Jenison, Eugene Richard, AS 
Jen kin, Herbert Lane, RM3/C 
Jenkins, Carl Melvin, Cox. 

Jenkins, Clair Raymond, Si/c 
Jenkins, George, StM3/c 
Jenkins, Harold Swisher, AS 
Jenkins, Jay William, RM3/C 
Jenkins, Leroy Malcolm, Si/c 
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Jennings, Columbus T., Jr., Sa/c 
Jennings, Hollis Earl, Cox. 

Jennings, Raleigh Baxter, GSFA 
Jennings, Robert Paul, Si/c 
Jensen, Herluf Valdemar, SFa/c 
Jensen, Martin Samuel, Bugli/c 
Jensen, Theodore, GTMA 
Jensen, Willard G., MMa/c 
Jessee, Richard Marlow, Sa/c 
Jessup, William Grant, Si/c 
Jeter, Austin Paul, TM3/C 
Jez, John Thomas, F3/C 
Jimenez, Bernardo Leopold, Sa/c 
JOBB, Richard Patrick, PhMg/c 
Joerger, Oscar Alois, AOM3/C 
Johns, Albert, Fi/c 
Johns, Harold Wesley, MMa/c 
Johnson, Alfred, Si/c 
Johnson, Alva Benjamin, SK3/C 
Johnson, Arthur, Bkr3/c 
Johnson, Burlen G., GMa/c 
Johnson, Carl Arnold, EMi/c 
Johnson, Carlton G., PhMi/c 
Johnson, Charles Ernest, EMa/c 
Johnson, Clayton Ordin, MMa/c 
Johnson, Crockett Clyde, F3/C 
Johnson, Delmar Joseph, Fa/c 
Johsnon, Donald Albert, Sa/c 
Johnson, Earle Gross, MMi/c 
Johnson, Edw. I., SKs/c 
Johnson, Emil, SCi/c 
Johnson, Ernest Claude, Sa/c 
Johnson, Ernest Ralph, WTi/c 
Johnson, George Perry, Sa/c 
Johnson, Glenn Junior, PhMa/c 
Johnson, Gordon E., MoMM 
Johnson, Gunnar Elmer, Fa/c 
Johnson, Harry Christian, Sa/c 
Johnson, Harlan Wayne, Sa/c 
Johnson, Harold Alec, Sa/c 
Johnson, Henry Cecil, Jr., BMa/c 
Johnson, Herman M., StMa/c 
Johnson, Horace Luther, EMa/c 
Johnson, Irving E., MMa/c 
Johnson, James Hooks, Si/c 
Johnson, James T., StMa/c 
Johnson, Jack Herman, CM3/C 
Johnson, Jessie Allen, GM3/C 
Johnson, Jimmie, Cka/c 
Johnson, John Hilmer, Si/c 
Johnson, John Jacob, Sa/c 
Johnson, Lawrence Deveme, EM3/C 
Johnson, Lemoine Keith, CSFA 
Johnson, Leon Henning, Ya/c 
Johnson, Melvin Walfred, RMa/c 
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Johnson, Ned Burton, Si/c 
Johnson, Ole Daniel, GMoM 
Johnson, Parham Screeton, ARMa/c 
Johnson, Ray Gerhard, Fs/c 
Johnson, Ralph E., SCa/c 
Johnson, Ralph Eugene, BMa/c 
Johnson, Raymond Lewis, Sa/c 
Johnson, Raymond Russell, Sa/c 
Johnson, Richard Willis, QMa/c 
Johnson, Robert, Sa/c 
Johnson, Robt. E., CBMP 
Johnson, Robert Edwin, FCMg/c 
Johnson, Robert Joseph, MMa/c 
Johnson, Thomas Melvin, Si/c 
Johnson, Thomas Russell, Si/c 
Johnston, Clarence B., MMi/c 
Johnston, Dudley Wilbur, Si/c 
Johnston, Gerald Clyde, Sa/c 
Johnston, Ira Wesley, AS 
Johnston, James Edward, Fa/c 
Johnston, James Monroe, Si/c 
Johnstone, James, SK3/C 
JoHSTON, Hurshel Wayne, Sa/c 
Joiner, Charles Homer, GMa/c 
Jolley, Donald C., Sps/c 
JoNDREAU, Clifford Phydim, CMa/c 
Jones, Benjamin Clark, Jr., Sa/c 
Jones, Bert, Jr., Si/c 
Jones, Charles Walter, Si/c 
Jones, Clifford Earl, TMi/c 
Jones, Clifton Cleo, Sa/c 
Jones, Edgar Richard, AMM3/C 
Jones, Edward Newman, Si/c 
Jones, Frank J., CRMP 
Jones, George Ernest, StMa/c 
Jones, Glynndon Maurice, Si/c 
Jones, Harry L., EMa/c 
Jones, Irvin Eugene, Sa/c 
Jones, James Everette, Sa/c 
Jones, James William, StMi/c 
Jones, Jeather, Cki/c 
Jones, John Ellsworth, Jr., RM3/C 
Jones, John Wm., AOMi/c 
Jones, Leonard Clinton, Sa/c 
Jones, Luther W., CAer 
Jones, Marshall William, Ba/c 
Jones, Marvin Randolph, StM3/c 
Jones, Robert Paul, AMM3/C 
Jones, Thomas Booker, StMi/c 
Jones, Walter Thomas, F3/C 
Jones, Wendell Vaughn, Si/c 
Jones, Wiley, Cks/c 
Jones, Willie Everett, Sa/c 
Jones, William Lee, EM3/C 
Jones, Wm. B., Sa/c 


Jones, Winfield Scott, Jr., Fi/c 
Jones, Zebbie, SF3/C 
Jordan, Anthony J., Sa/c 
Jordan, Mitchell Leland, EM3/C 
Jordan, Myron Glennie, CBMP 
Jordan, Paul Irwin, AMMa/c 
Jordan, Peter Frank, Ca/c 
Jordan, Thomas Ross, Si/c 
Jordan, Wilbur Louis, Sa/c 
Jordon, Ralph Loyd, RMa/c 
Jorgensen, Raymond C., Fa/c 
JosEFiCK, Stephen George, AS 
Josen, William Adler, AMMi/c 
Journey, Melvin George, Jr., Si/c 
Joy, Daniel Albert, PhMa/c 
Joyce, Donald Dale, Sa/c 
Joyce, Hadden, Si/c 
JoYNES, Charles Randolph, WTa/c 
Junkins, Bill Bernard, Ya/c 
Junot, John William, AS 
JuRoviGH, Chas. F., EMi/c 
JuscZYK, Sylvester Jacob, RM3/C 
JusTj Paul, BMa/c 

Kaatz, Albert Henry, Sa/c 
Kacin, Wadislaw, GMa/c 
Kahler, Leroy August, AS 
Kaiser, Lloyd, Fi/c 
Kalemba, Frank Michael, Fi/c 
Kalinich, Charles, Jr., Si/c 
Kalisz, Edwin Jacob, QM3/C 
Kane, Bernard Joseph, Si/c 
Kane, Jesse Wallace, Sa/c 
Kane, Thomas, Jr., Fg/c 
Kane, William John, SK3/C 
Kangas, Leonard Isreal, SK3/C 
Kanocz, Steve, EMg/c 
Kapp, George W., Jr., Cox. 

Kappes, Joseph Michael, MMi/c 
Karney, Joseph John, ARMg/c 
Karrol, Joseph John, RMa/c 
Kasakow, David Simon, Si/c 
Kasselman, John Anthony, Si/c 
Kast, Edward Warner, BMa/c 
Kastelik, Chester Joseph, Sa/c 
Kates, Frank Staples, Si/c 
Kathan, Fred E., PhMi/c 
Kauffman, Elmer Henry, Cox. 

Kay, Henry Herbert, CMa/c 
Kayras, Waino Werner, EMa/c 
Kazmierski, Edwin Stanley, GM3/C 
Kazulis, William Peter, ARM3/C. 
Keane, John Joseph, Si/c 
Keaney, Lee Edward John, Si/c 
Kearney, Harley Albert, SMi/c 
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Keating, James Jos., S2/C 
Kegy, William Andrew, EM3/C 
Keegan, Francis Edward, GYP 
Keegan, Frank Henry, Jr., BM2/C 
Keen, John Edward, Si/c 
Keen, John Samuel, EMi/c 
Keene, John Ashley, Jr., MoMM 
Keene, Thomas Bradley, GMi/c 
Keener, Russell Eldon, CMi/c 
Keith, Elmer, S2/C 
Keith-Ellis, Judson, Jr., S2/C 
Kelbaugh, Mahlon John, S2/C 
Kelber, Julius Joseph, BMi/c 
Keliipio, Abraham, RM2/C 
Kelleher, Daniel W., Jr., 82/0 
Kelley, Wilbert Fletcher, F3/C 
Kellogg, Harvey Guy, RMi/c 
Kells-Hugh, Andrew, Jr., S2/C 
Kelly, Charles Raymond, BM2/C 
Kelly, Edward Thomas, Si/c 
Kelly, Francis Eugene, F3/C 
Kelly, George Harry, Si/c 
Kelly, James Walker, StMi/c 
Kelly, Leo James, S2/C 
Kelly, Lester, MMi/c 
Kelly, Percy Howard, Bkr3/c 
Kelly, Raymond Harold, SC3/C 
Kelly, Willie Francis, Ck3/c 
Keltos, Edward Jos., S2/C 
Kemmerer, Claude Morris, SKi/c 
Kemp, John A., SFi/c 
Kempa, George Edward, SM3/C 
Kempton, James C., Jr,, ARMi/c 
Kendig, John Richard, MMi/c 
Kendlehart, James Lewis, MMi/c 
Kennaugh, Gilbert Thos., GMi/c 
Kennedy, Harry Sylvester, S2/C 
Kennedy, Herbert, S2/C 
Kennedy, John James, EM3/C 
Kennedy, Marion Kenneth, S2/C 
Kennedy, Sylvester J., Jr., MoMM 
Kennemer, Harry Daniel, WT2/C 
Kenney, Bernard John, RMi/c 
Kenney, James Homer, Jr., AMM3/C 
Kennington, Robt. Bryant, F2/C 
Kennon, Jerome W., AMM2/C 
Keough, Harry, GWTP 
Kepple, Robert Craig, S2/C 
Keppler, Reinhardt John, BMi/c 
Kercheff, Stepfan Jess, S2/C 
Kermin, Milo, S2/C 
Kern, Reinhardt William, S2/C 
Kerr, Walter B., AMMi/c 
Kesler, Gerald Leonard, BM2/C 
Ketman, Robt. E., Jr., Si/c 


Key, James Wilfred, ARM3/C 
Kezich, Joseph Anthony, AOM2/C 
Kigzak, Nicholas, Fi/c 
Kidd, James William, SG3/C 
Kidd, Jay Dee, Si/c 
Kidwell, Logan William, WT2/C 
Kiefer, Robert Frank, S2/C 
Kienzie, George H., Jr., S2/C 
Kieser, Robert William, RM3/C 
Kight, William Francis, F2/C 
Kijek,' Benjamin Stanley, Si/c 
Kilbride, Thos. George, Si/c 
Kile, Russell Winland, Fi/c 
Kile, Wayne Dale, GM2/C 
Killian, Harvey, F2/C 
Killimayer, Joseph Michael, MMi/c 
Killion, Lyman J., Si/c 
Kimble, Robert Joseph, MMi/c 
Kimbrel, Berlyn Marconi, TMi/c 
Kimmel, William Arthur, WTi/c 
Kinchsular, James J., Jr., RM3/C 
King, Albert Oliver, WT2/C 
King, Charles Junior, Si/c 
King, Edward Windsor, CTMP 
King, Elmer Gordon, CSFA 
King, Eugene Jordan, S2/C 
King, Francis Michael, Fi/c 
King, Frank Sherman, WT2/C 
King, Horace Edward, Fi/c 
King, Isaac Cissroy, CPhM 
King, J. B., S2/C 
King, James Bruce, Si/c 
King, John D., AS 
King, John McElree, EMi/c 
King, Robert John, F2/C 
Kingdon, Wilmer, F2/C 
Kin LEY, Morris Richard, Si/c 
Kinney, Kenneth Harold, RM3/C 
Kinsler, Floyd Fay, CAPA 
Kiraly, Steven Joseph, Fi/c 
Kirby, Houston Lee, CMMP 
Kirby, Howard, Jr., StM2/c 
Kirk, Marcus Clair, MMi/c 
Kirk, William Albert, WT2/C 
Kirkbride, Albert Henry, RM3/C 
Kirkham, John Lee, F2/C 
Kirkland, Henry John, Si/c 
Kirkpatrick, Jack, S2/C 
Kistler, Edward Glen, S2/C 
Kittredge, Edward Francis, Si/c 
Kjolhede, Gerhardt Marvin, Bi/c 
Kleinsmith, Charles, CWTA 
Klemgke, Robert Lee, S2/C 
Klepagki, Alphonse B., SC3/C 
Klett, Lloyd E., Jr., MM2/C 
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Kline, Floyd Munro, S2/C 
Kline, Frank Lyons, RMs/c 
Kline, Gerald Francis, Si/c 
Klingenbero, Robert Hayes, Fi/c 
Klingensmith, Wm. Patrick, Sa/c 
Klishch, Peter Stanley, Sa/c 
Kloene, Herbert Herman, BMa/c 
Kloeppel, Peter Kotsch, GWTP 
Kludjian, Henry Harry, Sa/c 
Klitebc, Jerome Jacob, WTa/c 
Klus, Stanley Joseph, Sa/c 
Knapp, Janies Alvin, Sa/c 
Knapp, Phillip David, Si/c 
Knapp, Rex James, WTr/c 
Knapp, Robert Thomas, QMi/c 
Knapton, Fred Allen, Sa/c 
Knechtges, John Darwin, AS 
Knerr, Charles Robert, SFi/c 
Knigeley, Herbert K., Bkri/c 
Knight, Chester Howard, Sa/c 
Knight, Harry Vernon, AOMs/c 
Knight, Kenneth Edward, RM3/C 
Knop, Aaron Arthur, Si/c 
Knotts, Joseph Marion, SM3/C 
Knous, Herschel Stuart, CSKA 
Knowles, Deyon Frantz, Si/c 
Knowles, Edward E., Jr., Ss/c 
Knowles, Ralph William, SFi/c 
Knowlton, William Edward, Si/c 
Knoy, Eugene Buster, F3/C 
Knudson, Milton Lox, Si/c 
Knuth, Donald, S2/C 
Knutson, Lowel Howard, RMs/c 
Kobierski, Henry J., Cox. 

Koblish, Jos. F., WTi/c 
Kobran, Metro, Si/c 
Kocevar, William Anthony, AMMi/c 
Koch, Benjamin Maynard, SK2/C 
Koch, Samuel Stewart, Yz/c 
Kocher, David Donald, SKs/c 
Koci, Edward Joseph, Fi/c 
Kockler, Lawrence R., TMi/c 
Koelling, Vernon L., Mus2/c 
Koen, Willard Russell, Jr., S2/C 
Koenig, George F., S2/C 
Koeper, Edward Louis, S2/C 
Koester, Hobart Elmer, SCa/c 
Kokoska, Stanley, Sa/c 
Kolde, Emil Alex, Mo MM 
Koless, Lloyd George, FCM2/C 
Kolida, Leon Edward, WTa/c 
Kollar, Joseph Steven, Jr., AMs/c 
Kolsghowsky, Donald John, S2/C 
Kolstad, Omar Julian, AS 
Kondzela, Lawrence F., Si/c 


Konecny, John Jacob, GGMA 
Konvicka, Frank D., GBMP 
Kools, Joseph Benjiman, Y3/C 
Koontz, Bob Howard, SK3/C 
Koontz, Floyd Leonard, GAPP 
Kopchok, Paul, PhMa/c 
Kopicko, Joseph, ARM2/C 
Kopisgkka, Carl Brent, Si/c 
Koproski, Ljwarence Joseph, Sa/c 
Korman, Frank, FCM3/C 
Kornegay, William Samuel, Sts/c 
Kortlang, Charles J., BMa/c 
Kosbob, James Clark, Sa/c 
Koscielak, John Stanley, CMa/c 
Kosik, Joseph, AS 
Koss, Clifford Nelson, Sa/c 
Kossina, Raymond Gregory, Sa/c 
Kostelnik, John Regis, Jr., Ba/c 
Kostruba, Michael George, Bkra/c 
Koury, Sam Raymond, RMi/c 
Kovags, Peter, Jr., Sa/c 
Koval, Bernard T., AS 
Koval, John, Fi/c 
Kovanda, Joseph Adolph, CMMA 
Kowal, Mathew, AS 
Kowalczewski, Victor, Fa/c 
Kowalski, Charles Gregory, Sa/c 
Kowalski, Walter, MMi/c 
Kraemer, Ernest Dillon, Si/c 
Kraft, Lewis Elmer, Sa/c 
Krail, Michael Thomas, Si/c 
Krakower, Robert Norton, Fa/c 
Krall, Albert Joseph, Sa/c 
Kramer, John Albert, GM3/C 
Krapohl, Henry William, WTa/c 
Krause, John Horace, MMa/c 
Kreiligk, Kenneth Leland, Sa/c 
Kreiling, Harold Rayjean, Si/c 
Kreth, William Edward, Yi/c 
Kretschman, Oscar Fred, Sr/c 
Krewinkel, William J., Sa/c 
Kriener, Bob Bernard, SK3/C 
Krinsky, George Leo, EMi/c 
Kroeger, Dale Wallace, Si/c 
Kronquist, Harold Eric, GFGP 
Kropf, Richard Stanley, Si/c 
Krotzer, Bill Eugene, AS 
Krukowski, Chester S., Bkr3/c 
Krump, Michael L., GMMP 
Krupinski, Walter F., Sa/c 
Kuberski, Henry Norman, Sa/c 
Kucera, Alois Kenneth, Cox. 
Kuchar, John, Fa/c 
Kucher, Michael, Jr., EMs/c 
Kuehn, Verle Albert, MMi/c 
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Kueter, Gletus Merlin, MMs/c 
Kuhn, Harvey Lee, SKi/c 
Kuhn, Kenneth John, S2/C 
Kuhn, Sylvester Richard, MMi/c 
Kuhnel, Clarence Sylvester, Fi/c 
Kula, John Mike, Si/c 
Kula, Matthew Albert, SGi/c 
Kulesh, Michael, TMa/c 
Kunka, Steve, Si/c 
Kunke, Czeslaus J., GM2/C 
Kuntz, John Henry, F2/C 
Kuyawa, Stephen, WT2/C 
Kwapinski, Stanley E., Jr., PhMs/c 
Kyde, William Robert, ARMi/c 
Kyle, Carl Lloyd, WT2/C 
Kyle, Richard Carl, Si/c 
Kynerd, Marvin Earl, S2/c 

Lab AGO, Saturnine, Sti/c 
Labedz, Edward Walter, Si/c 
Laberge, Oliver Jos., AS 
Labit, Mervin Paul, S2/C 
Labog, Thomas Joseph, BMi/c 
Labonte, Donald Jos., S2/C 
Labor, Steve John, AS 
Labrayere, Norbert Mark, BM2/C 
Lacaff, William John, Si/c 
Lack, Edwin, MMi/c 
Lachapelle, Henry Donat, F2/C 
Lackey, John Delmar, ARM2/C 
Lacy, Elbert Finley, SMi/c 
Lademan, Jerome E., SM3/C 
Ladines, Bonifacio, MM2/C 
Ladnier, Clarence Walter, S2/C 
Ladwik, Edward, ARM2/C 
Lafontaine, Robert Edw., AS 
Lago, Brigidio, MM2/C 
Lahey, Leonard Edward, S2/C 
Lail, Thomas H., Jr., AS 
Laing, William Bernard, APi/c 
Lajkowicz, Anthony Joseph, GMg/c 
Lake, Marion Orvel, S2/C 
Lake, Robert Clifford, AMM3/C 
Lale, Elmer Paul, HAi/c 
Lamb, Cecil Elmer, S2/C 
Lamb, Clarence Odell, FGM3/C 
Lamb, Donald Earl, RM3/C 
Lamb, James Earl, Si/c 
Lambert, Cecil Grant, SC3/C 
Lambert, Willie Bufard, WT2/C 
Lamberti, Joseph, EM3/C 
Lambesis, Clarence George, CSKA 
Lambeth, John William, S2/C 
Lamke, Charles Albert, GM2/C 
Lamothe, Edward Adreane, S2/C 


Lamotte, Frederick H. S., S2/C 
Lamping, Michael Frank, F2/C 
Lamson, Joyce Wayne, Si/c 
Langzak, Chester Joseph, F2/C 
Land, Harold Clifford, AS 
Landfald, Robert Bernard, S2/C 
Landis, Clyde Blair, Si/c 
Landis, Edward Ritter, S2/C 
Landis, Robert Earl, GM2/C 
Landry, Fred, S2/C 
Landsburg, William James, S2/C 
Lane, Edward Joseph, Y2/C 
Lane, Gordon Bernard, Fg/c 
Lane, Harold Lloyd, Si/c 
Lane, Hobert, Jr., Si/c 
Lane, James Horace, Jr., SoMg/c 
Lane, James Kennedy, S2/C 
Lane, John Udell, RM2/C 
Lane, Lewis Lee, Fi/c 
Lane, Martin Elmer, Si/c 
Lang, Clyde Nelson, MMi/c 
Lang, Elmore Charles J., SCi/c 
Lange, Elmer Eugene, S2/C 
Langley, Archie Clinton, S2/C 
Langley, Lord, S2/C 
Langley, Luther Odell, WT2/C 
Lanning, Charles Mark, Bi/c 
Lansing, William Henry, AMMi/c 
Lapaugh, Willis Darrell, Si/c 
Laporte, Frank Paul, Fi/c 
Laporte, Leo Francis, SKi/c 
Lappin, Delbert Jesse, Si/c 
Lariccia, Anthony Joseph, SFg/c 
Larkin, Cyril Joseph, CGMP 
Larrabee, Harold Gilbert, GTMP 
Larrabee, Mathew Coleman, Fg/c 
Larrison, Walter L,, Jr., S2/C 
Larsen, James Jay, S2/C 
Larson, Arthur Coleman, FGMg/c 
Larson, Arthur Earl, MMi/c 
Larson, Carl Frederick, GMMA 
Larson, Joseph Ernest, Fi/c 
Larson, Kenneth Flint, FGM3/C 
Larson, Laurence Everett, GMA 
Larson, Llewellyn Liene, Si/c 
Larson, Vernon Alvin, MMi/c 
Larue, Alfred Willard, Si/c 
Larue, Latham Lofton, S2/C 
Lassiter, Arthur Elsey, S2/C 
Latham, Clarence B., CPhM 
Latino, Michael Eugene, SG2/C 
Latta, Rob Roy, CQMA 
Laughlin, Jerald, S2/C 
Lauxman, Herbert John, RM3/C 
Lavalle, Joseph Arthur, S2/C 
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Lavey, Lawrence John, Cox. 

Lavino, Frank, WTi/c 
La WE, William Glare, AM3/C 
Lawicki, Ben Paul, Ss/c 
Lawrence, Anthony James, S2/C 
Lawton, Allen Wallace, Si/c 
Lawton, Clifford J., Fi/c 
Lay, Lawrence Paul, Jr., AOM3/C 
Laymon, Cecil Herbert, GWTA 
Lazaga, Juan, StMi/c 
Leach, Demas Wesley, Sa/c 
Leaghman, Thos. E., Jr., Si/c 
Leahy, James Joseph, S2/C 
Leake, Roy Jerome, EM3/C 
Leal, Juan, Jr., SG3/C 
Lebeau, Lionel Ernest, MM2/C 
Leblanc, Edward Stephen, Fi/c 
Leblanc, Emile Romeo, S2/C 
Leblang, Raynnond, Fi/c 
Lecompte, Kenneth Y., GYA 
Ledden, Herbert Henderson, S2/C 
Leddy, Paul James, Si/c 
Ledford, David Earl, S2/C 
Ledford, John A., S0M3/C 
Ledford, Moore Julius, Yi/c 
Ledman, James, MMq/c 
Lee, Albert Murry, AMMl/c 
Lee, Daniel Stuart, Si/c 
Lee, Earl George, S2/C 
Lee, Earl H., Si/c 
Lee, Ira Lincoln, S2/C 
Lee, James Butler, STMi/c 
Lee, James Edward, GM3/C 
Lee, James Luther, Jr., PhM3/c 
Lee, James Walter, S2/C 
Lee, James William, Si/c 
Lee, John Edward, S2/C 
Lee, Lester Nelson, S2/C 
Lee, Max Thompson, Cox. 

Lee, Raymond Burrell, ARM3/C 
Lee, Richard Joseph, EM2/C 
Lee, Robert Edward, S2/C 
Lee, Robert Edward, S2/C 
Lee, Wallace Gardner, Si/c 
Lee, William Wesley, AMM3/C 
Legendre, Junius Joseph, AS 
Leger, Henry Edley, S2/C 
Leggett, Robert Wm., Si/c 
Legrant, Ghai^les Clinton, AS 
Lehman, Woodrow Wilson, EMi/c 
Lehnen, Edward John, MMi/c 
Lehnen, Ray D., ARM3/C 
Lehr, Marvin Jack, HAi/c 
Leibbrandt, Carleton, ART2/C 
Leigh, Robert Blair, Si/c 


Leight, Andrew Hamilton, Y2/C 
Leighton, John Grozier, Fi/c 
Leighty, Harold Laverne, PhM2/c 
Leiman, Elliott, Si/c 
Leitz, Donald Edward, AOM3/C 
Leitzke, Andrew John, Fi/c 
Lejeune, Pierre G., Jr., F3/C 
Lemer, Leo Benjamin, EMi/c 
Lemoure, Edward Richard, SK3/C 
Lennartz, Carl Michael, S2/C 
Leonard, James, S2/C 
Leonard, Joseph Bernard, AOM3/C 
Leonard, Ralph Carroll, GMs/c 
Leonardini, John Emanuel, SC2/C 
Lermusiaux, Jimmie Joe, SC2/C 
Lesko, George, HA2/C 
Lesnau, Jacob Francis, CMMP 
Lesneski, Martin Edward, SGs/c 
Lessard, Girard Joseph, Si/c 
Lessard, Henry William, S2/C 
Lessie, Carl Algird, CYP 
Lester, Jesse Augustus, PhM2/c 
Lester, Linton Stevens, WTi/c 
Lesurf, Clifford Stanley, MMi/c 
Leszicka, Joseph Michael, RM3/C 
Lettow, Charles Austin, Cox* 
Levacy, Frank, Jr., S2/C 
Levin, Samuel Edward, SKi/c 
Levy, Harold Walter, S2/C 
Lewandowski, Arthur A., ML2/C 
Lewis, Charles Robert, SC3/C 
Lewis, Earl George, Si/c 
Lewis, Julian Harding, Fi/c 
Lewis, Lloyd Warren, Yi/c 
Lewis, Marquis Earl, Fi/c 
Lewis, Parmer Nealson, TCi/c 
Lewis, Richard James, Si/c 
Lewis, Richard Warren, Si/c 
Lewis, William Herbert, GMMA 
Leyson, Simeon, TMi/c 
L’Heuretjx, Edwin Eugene, MMi/c 
Libby, Abe, S2/C 
Libby, Galvin Ernest, EMi/c 
Libby, Murel Dale, EMi/e 
Libby, Robert Leroy, SFs/c 
Libertino, Joseph, S2/C 
Lick, Jess William, AOMa/c 
Liddle, William P., Jr., PhMs/c 
Lidgerding, William Ghas., RM2/C 
Lieth, Martin George, Si/c 
Ligammari, Anthony B-, MMi/c 
Liguz, Frank Stephen, RM3/C 
Lilly, Bud Gervas, WTi/c 
Limer, Charles Robert, GWTP 
Lincoln, Dodge Audrey, APi/c 
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Lindberg, Henry Norman, Si/c 
Lindberg, Ray Frank, MoMM 
Lindell, Olavi George, EMg/c 
Lindergren, Robert Roger, F2/C 
Lindgren, Arthur Richard, RMg/c 
Lindner, Robert Alanson, SKg/c 
Lindquist, Winfield Wm., GMg/c 
Lindsay, Robert Greed, PhMi/c 
Lindsley, Albert J., Si/c 
Linear, Walter, Jr., StMi/c 
Linn, Wilbur B., Si/c 
Linthigum, James Arthur, HAi/c 
Linzmeyer, Chas. D., AGOM 
Lip HAM, Thurston Monroe, S2/C 
Lipowski, Benjamin, Si/c 
Lippert, Lawrence Joseph, SG2/C 
Lipscomb, Delmar Church, PhM2/c 
Lisak, John Julius, B2/C 
Lister, Walter Olan, RMg/c 
Little, Castle James, F3/C 
Little, James Lloyd, SF2/C 
Little, Roy Robley, Si/c 
Littlefield, Harold F., ARM2/C 
Littlefield, Lauren E., AMMi/c 
Littlepage, George Bruce, Si/c 
Littler, William Eugene, ARM2/C 
Livingston, Clarence E., S2/C 
Livingston, David F., S2/C 
Livingston, Kenneth Allen, F2/C 
Livingston, Raymond F., CMa/c 
Livingston, Shirley S., Fi/c 
Livingstone, Wilbor R., S2/C 
Llanes, Simeon, Cox. 

Llopis, Angel Berns, CMMP 
Lloyd, Edward James, SMi/c 
Lo Nan Chow, StMi/c 
Lock, Kenneth James, AMM2/C 
Lockard, Joseph Robert, S2/C 
Locke, Earle Norman, StMi/c 
Locke, William Howard, ARM2/C 
Lockhart, Samuel Lincoln, StMi/c 
Lockhart, Virgil Robert, Bi/c 
Lockwenz, Frederick Paul, S2/C 
Lockwood, George Vincent, F3/C 
Lockwood, Will Allen, Ci/c 
Loe, Sidney Arthur, MM2/C 
Loftis, James Orman, CGMA 
Loggan, Paul Abram, AMMi/c 
Loiacono, Salvatore Thos., S2/C 
Loiselle, Alexander J., Fi/c 
Lokey, Allen Zane, Jr., B2/C 
Londeree, Sidney H., Jr., Si/c 
London, James Robert, S2/C 
Long, Bernard Wayne, CGMA 
Long, Charles Henry, Fi/c 
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Long, Harvey William, S2/C 
Long, Jack Bobbie, AMM2/C 
Long, John D., AM2/C 
Long, John Quitman, F3/C 
Long, Montie Oliver, GM3/C 
Long, Robert Leslie, ARM2/C 
Long, Thomas Elmer, CPhM 
Long, William Francis, S2/C 
Long, William James, Si/c 
Long, Wm. John, S2/C 
Loomer, Forest Charles, S2/C 
Loomis, Maurice Ellsworth, S2/C 
Lopez, Lucas Manuel, S2/C 
Lorbietzki, Joseph Paul, Cox* 

Lorenz, Allen John, MMi/c 
Lorenzana, Alfredo, Gk2/c 
Lorey, Samuel Lee, Si/c 
Lormis, Robt. Lee, S2/C 
Lott, Garland, S2/C 
Louck, Kenneth Wayne, GMg/c 
Loucks, Robert Lawrence, AS 
Loudermilk, Robert L., AMg/c 
Lough, Lawrence Glynn, Si/c 
Loughlin, Thomas Phillip, TM2/C 
Loughman, William C., S2/C 
Loughnane, John Joseph, S2/C 
Loughry, Luther Hall, RTi/c 
Loumbas, Leo Angelo, S2/C 
Love, Duncan K., Jr., FCMi/c 
Love JOY, Francis Edward, Yi/c 
Lovelace, Raymond Ralph, CMi/c 
Lovering, Oscar Stephen, AM3/C 
Lowe, Harry James, Jr., GM3/C 
Lowe, Orison Theodore, MM2/C 
Lowery, B. D., Si/c 
Lowery, Thomas Wallace, RM3/C 
Loy, Jackson Kieth, GM3/C 
Loy, Russell Edward, Jr., Si/c 
Lozier, Omer Victor, SC3/C 
Lubeker, Robert Van, S0M3/C 
Lucas, Henry Allen, ARMi/c 
Luciani, Peter, Si/c 
Lucyszyn, Andrew William, Fi/c 
Luehr, Edward Emil, S2/C 
Lueth, Walter, CMMA 
Lukasevich, Tony, S2/C 
Lukaszewicz, Walter S., CMMP 
Luke, Walter, RMi/c 
Luken, Robert Walker, Fi/c 
Lukens, Edward Alan, Si/c 
Lumis, Elmer Francis, EMi/c 
Lund, Arnold Raymond, MMi/c 
Lund, Robert Thomas, Fi/c 
Lundie, Jack Leroy, Cox. 

Lundy, Harold C., Jr., ARMi/c 
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Lunsford^ Samuel, Jr., EMs/c 
Lxjsa, Peter Paul, EM3/C 
Lusk, Sanford Shelbern, Si/c 
Luter, James L., Jr., Sa/c 
Luvigh, Raymond, Si/c 
Lxjyster, John Frederick, EMi/c 
Lybarger, George Austin, BMi/c 
Lynch, Clyde Bertia, WTi/c 
Lynch, Francis Frederick, TM3/C 
Lynch, Francis Joseph, Fa/c 
Lynch, Marcellus Ignatius, Sa/c 
Lynch, Paul Joseph, Sa/c 
Lynch, Raymond Paul, GWTA 
Lynn, Estus Lee, SF3/C 
Lyon, Benjamin M., Jr., RMi/c 
Lyon, Edward Allen, FGMi/c 
Lyon, James Wallace, Fi/c 
Lyon, Thomas Frank, F3/C 
Lyons, Randolph J., Jr., StMa/c 
Lysakowicz, Walter Paul, Sa/c 

Magasinag, Macario, Sti/c 
MagCaumont, James Bruce, S0M3/C 
MacDonald, Frederick W., SFa/c 
MacDonald, Gordon Dexter, Sr/c 
MacDonald, John James, GMMA 
MacDonald, Leslie Walter, Sa/c 
MagDougall, Eugene Rodger, Ya/c 
MacDougall, James A., Jr., Cox. 
Magek, John Paul, Fa/c 
Macintosh, James Robert, WTi/c 
Mack, Adolph Wm., Jr., WTi/c 
Mack, David, Cks/c 
Mack, Harold John, GMa/c 
Mack, Joseph Edward, AMM3/C 
Mack, Robert Irving, Cox. 

Mackay, Malcolm Murdo, S3/C 
Mackenzie, James B., Jr,, GMs/c 
Mackey, Donald D., EMi/c 
Mackura, Frank George, Fi/c 
MacManiman, Edward R., MMi/c 
MacNaughton, Donald M., CYA 
MacNear, Stanley Aiken, Si/c 
MacNeil, George Irving, Si/c 
MacNeil, Richard M., Si/c 
Madden, Donald Thomas, Sa/c 
Maddock, John Paul, SGg/c 
Maddox, Clinton Newton, CMg/c 
Maddox, Richard Earl, Sa/c 
Madigan, Francis John, Sa/c 
Madigan, James Joseph, Sa/c 
Madison, Herbert, Gk3/c 
Madsen, Alan Aage, Sa/c 
Maestro, Eugenio, MMr/c 
Maffei, Amelio, ARMi/c 


Mafpett, Weyman Junior, Fa/c 
Magan, Jack Francis, GM3/C 
Magbanua, Lorenzo, NQMa/c 
Magee, Jerome Richard, ARM3/C 
Magee, Robert Louis, Si/c 
Magenheim, Fred Mandel,. GMa/c 
Maggio, Samuel, CMa/c 
Magill, William Watson, Si/c 
Magnuson, Ralph Herman, MMa/c 
Magoon, John Alfred, Yi/c 
Maguire, Stanley W., EMa/c 
Mahaney, Garrett T., Fa/c 
Maher, William Joseph, Jr., Sa/c 
Mahon, Albert Thomas, WTa/c 
Maiden, Marion Glen, GGMP 
Mailer, William Granville, Si/c 
Main, Earl Kenneth, AMM3/C 
Maitre, George Edward, Sa/c 
Majgher, Matthew Joseph, AMMa/c 
Majchrowski, Raymond Bole, Si/c 
Majewski, Henry Mitchell, Si/c 
Malachow^ski, Stanley, EM3/C 
Malazo, Jose, Ck3/c 
Malenosky, Frank David, Si/c 
Malkowitz, Michael, WTa/c 
Mallare, Gregorio, Cks/c 
Mallett, James Edward, EM3/C 
Mallogh, Leon Raymond, Si/c 
Malloy, Jack Douglas, BMa/c 
Malone, Vernon, Sa/c 
Maloney, Frank Edward, SCa/c 
Maloney, Herbert Leo, SKi/c 
Maloney, William Anthony, Sa/c 
Malosti, Eugene Edward, F3/C 
Maloy, Thomas Joel, CWTP 
Malterner, Willard Jess, TMa/c 
Malysicwski, Joseph, RM3/C 
Mandeville, Joseph Emile, Sa/c 
Manganelli, Fiaravanti, SCi/c 
Mangrum, Robert Porter, StMi/c 
Mangum, Cecil L., PhMa/c 
Manibusan, Jesus Laguana, St3/c 
Manion, Tommy, Jr., Si/c 
Mankus, Boleslaus A., Sa/c 
Manley, Martin Edw., ARM3/C 
Mann, Earl Win. Hans, Fi/c 
Manna, Joseph, Si/c 
Manning, Gerald Alton, AMMs/c 
Manning, Jay Darrell, AMM3/C 
Manor, Carl Wilson, Fi/c 
Manry, Winston Taylor, Sa/c 
Mantqoth, Loyd Ray, Fa/c 
Marbury, Allen Gaston, Sa/c 
Marc HAND, Raymond Otis, ARMg/c 
Marcotte, Thomas Norman, GEMP 
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Marcus, Grover W., RM3/C 
Marcy, Gordon Wayne, S2/C 
Marean, Granville L., MMi/c 
Margarido, Arthur Silvia, ARMi/c 
Markin, Loran Robert, F2/C 
Markovetz, Francis, Bkri/c 
Marks, William Stacy, Si/c 
Marlett, Clarence M., Jr., ARM3/C 
Marquez, Guillermo, Ck3/c 
Marron, John Martin, AMM3/C 
Marsden, Nelson Adolf, Si/c 
Marsh, Hubert Edwin, SMi/c 
Marsh, James Arthur, GWTP 
Marsh, Robert Edsel, MMi/c 
Marshall, Henry Alfred, Fi/c 
Marshall, James Leroy, S2/C 
Marshman, William Daniel, CQMA 
Mars TON, William Henry, GGMA 
Marte, Alfonso, Gki/c 
Martel, Renald T., S2/C 
Martell, Robert Henry, Sr/c 
Martelle, George J., Jr., Fi/c 
Martens, Arnoe Henry, WT2/C 
Martin, Aaron Weaver, SFi/c 
Martin, Carson Raymond, GMoM 
Martin, Clyde Custer, S2/C 
Martin, Earl Francis, EMi/c 
Martin, Earl Wolfner, SK3/C 
Martin, Edward Andrew, S2/C 
Martin, Frank Anthony, BMi/c 
Martin, Frank Leon, AS 
Martin, George Laughlin, MMi/c 
Martin, Glen Lenard, SCg/c 
Martin, Hollis, ARMi/c 
Martin, James Anderson, Si/c 
Martin, John Joseph, F2/C 
Martin, John Joseph, AMMi/c 
Martin, John Paul, CCSA 
Martin, John T., Jr., AS 
Martin, John T., Jr., SC3/C 
Martin, Joseph Cooper, S2/C 
Martin, Joseph David, Jr., RMg/c 
Martin, Leo Joseph, F2/C 
Martin, Lloyd G,, Jr., FCM2/C 
Martin, Merlin G., FG3/C 
Martin, Michael Francis, GWTP 
Martin, Paul B., Fi/c 
Martin, Rodrick James, Si/c 
Martin, Seeley Douglas, Si/c 
Martin, Shuble William, Si/c 
Martin, Thomas Edward, EMi/c 
Martin, Vernon Russell E., GM2/C 
Martin, William H., Jr., Y2/C 
Martin, William M., Jr., ARM3/C 
Martin, Willie B., Si/c 


Martinelli, Chas. A., AMMa/c 
Martinez, Cirilo, Gk2/c 
Marts, Alvin Lee, F2/C 
Marty, Fred L., Jr., ARM2/C 
Marvin, Neil Eugene, RMi/c 
Marx, George H., Jr., S2/C 
Marzan, Domingo, Ckg/c 
Masgarella, Seymore George, Cox. 
Masgiarelli, Nicholas John, EM3/C 
Mason, Albert Dewitt, F3/C 
Mason, Herbert A., Si/c 
Mason, Robert Walker, Si/c 
Mass, Thomas Nathaniel, StM2/c 
Massengill, Harold Willis, Si/c 
Massey, Cecil F., BMi/c 
Massey, Russell Bruce, FCMi/c 
Masters, Franklin Ray, MMi/c 
Masters, John Jos., Jr., CMoM 
Mate j A, Ladislav Robert, ARM2/C 
MatH'ENa, Robert Rissler, SFi/c 
Matherley, Edward James, S2/C 
Mathes, Robert Allen, ARMs/c 
Matheson, Robert Fisher, BMi/c 
Mathews, Forest Gortlan, WTi/c 
Mathews, Thomas L., Jr., AMM2/C 
Mathews, Virgil Vernon, F3/C 
Mathis on, Ryder, EMi/c 
Matlak, Jos. Ignatz, GMg/c 
Matlock, Tonny Henry, AMM3/C 
Matro, Nicholas Frank, S2/C 
Mattes on, Arthur Levi, S2/C 
Matthews, Cecil Earl, AMMi/c 
Matthews, Clarence M., F3/C 
Matthews, David Alvin, F2/C 
Matthews, Hoyt Garward, TM3/C 
Matthews, Ivan Joel, RM2/C 
Matthews, Lester, S2/C 
Matthews, Louis Daniel, Si/c 
Matthews, Maurice Emory, StMl/c 
Mattige, Roy Gordon, AS 
Mattingly, Philip, S2/C 
Mattison, Elvin Elliot, StMg/c 
Mattison, John Isaac, Ckg/c 
Mattison, Robert Warren, SK3/C 
Mattix, Robert Keith, Si/c 
Matzdorf, Darrel Francis, F3/C 
Maurice, Walter Homer, GMg/c 
Mavis, George Carroll, F3/C 
Maxwell, Lloyd Berry, APi/c 
Maxwell, William Douglas, Si/c 
May, Talmadge Greegs, EM3/C 
May, Vincent Ronald, Si/c 
Mayberry, Archie, StMg/c 
Mayberry, Grady Henry, Si/c 
Mayea, Gilbert, AS 
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Mayer, Norman Albert, S2/C 
Mayfield, Eugene Minton, SCi/c 
Maynard, Jay Edward, Si/c 
Mayo, Frederick L., Jr., RMi/c 
Mazaika, Julius George, S2/C 
McAdams, Robert, CM2/C 
McAfee, Henry, StMs/c 
McAleer, James Francis, S2/C 
McAllister, Glenn Cruse, AS 
McAllister, Troy Winston, AOM3/C 
Me Andrew, Raymond Bernard, MMi/c 
McAnn, Donald Roy, GMi/c 
McAnney, Victor Elton, Bkri/c 
McArdle, Edward Aloysius, Musi/c 
McBride, Charles Jos., S2/C 
McBride, Jack Lafayette, S2/C 
McBride, Richard Paul, Si/c 
McBride, Wm. Lawson, Si/c 
McCalister, William F., Jr., RM3/C 
McCallum, Wayne Harmer, GM3/C 
McCann, Arthur Lee, Jr., MM2/C 
McCann, Robert Frederick, GM2/C 
McCarley, Turner Edward, MMi/c 
McCarthy, Charles Philip, WTi/c 
McCarthy, Francis Xavier, Si/c 
McCarthy, John J., Jr., Sq/c 
McCarthy, Thomas Jos., AS 
McClain, Denzil David, Si/c 
McClellan, Jack Lamar, GM3/C 
McClung, Robert Henry, MMi/c 
McClure, Robert Van, SF3/C 
McCluskey, Charles F., SFi/c 
McClus KEY, Lewis Issac, Si/c 
McCollum, Alfred Edward, Fi/c 
McCollum, Alphaus Zeno, Sq/c 
McComb, Fred, WTi/c 
McComiskey, William R., MMq/c 
McConchie, James Carson, CCStd 
McConnell, Joseph Richard, S2/(c 
McCord, Langford Scott, Si/c 
McCord, Paul C., MMi/c 
McCormack, Nicholas Jos., Si/c 
McCormack, Robert Joseph, Sq/c 
McCormick, Charles Nelson, Sq/c 
McCormick, Flake Vernon, AS 
McCormick, Robert W., Sq/c 
McCoy, Charles Edward, GM3/C 
McCoy, Joe Harold, HAi/c 
McCoy, Matt Mason, AerM 
McCoy, Wm. H., Sq/c 
McCracken, Ralph Eugene, TMq/c 
McCraney, Marion Gordon, TM3/C 
McCray, Robert Frank, SFi/c 
McCreary, Frank E., MMi/c 
McCreedy, Orin C., WTq/c 


McCrory, Hubert Lee, SC3/C 
McCue, Ellsworth Albert, GM3/C 
McCullough, Harvey Claude, S2/C 
McCullough, John Robert, Si/c 
McCullough, Phillip, Bkrs/c 
McCutcheon, Richard G., TM3/C 
McDaniel, James Benjamin, TMi/c 
McDermott, Thomas P. M., Sq/c 
McDonald, Anthony T., Jr., Sq/c 
McDonald, Earl Thomas, CEMA 
McDonald, Francis Xavier, Sq/c 
McDonald, Gary Luther, FCMq/c 
McDonald, John Charles, Si/c 
McDonald, John Francis, F3/C 
McDonald, Theo Charley, Fi/c 
McDonough, Leo Anthony, SFi/c 
McDonough, Martin Francis, Sq/c 
McDougal, Francis Earl, Sq/c 
McDowell, Kenpeth George, AMMq/c 
McDowell, Willie R., StM3/c 
MgElduff, Thomas J., BMi/c 
McElroy, Leslie Eugene, AOMi/c 
MgElroy, Rex Edgar, EMq/c 
McElvaine, Mack Alvine, StM2/c 
McEvers, Harry Blanchard, EMi/c 
McEwan, Earl Herbert, Sq/c 
McFadden, William H., 3d, Sq/c 
McFall, Johnny Wilkins, AOMq/c 
McFarland, John Arthur, Si/c 
McFarland, William, QMg/c 
McGahan, Bernard Thomas, SK3/C 
McGhee, John Paul, GM3/C 
MgGinley, Francis P., Sq/c 
McGinn, Chas. W., Sq/c 
McGinnis, Everett Monroe, Sq/c 
MgGouirk, Patrick William, GMq/c 
McGovern, Earl James, MMq/c 
McGovern, Francis Jos., CWTP 
McGovern, John Michael, AMMq/c 
McGowan, John Francis, Sq/c 
McGowan, Joseph T., Jr., Sq/c 
McGowan, Stephen Joseph, Si/c 
McGrath, James Francis, EM3/C 
McGrath, Thomas James, Sq/c 
McGraw, Carl Clinton, Jr., Fq/c 
MgGree, Thomas Odle, HAi/c 
McGregor, George H., Jr., Sq/c 
MgGrew, Harvey G., PhMQ/c 
McGuffin, Wm. W., PhMQ/c 
McHugh, Martin Patrick, Sq/c 
MgIlhone, Bernard James, MMi/c 
McIntire, Raymond K., CTMA/c 
McIntosh, James, Sq/c 
McIntosh, Robert Maes, Si/c 
McKay, Louis Franklin, AS 
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McKee, Albert, GMMP 
McKee, John Aloysius, GMi/c 
McKee, John James, S2/C 
McKeighan, Walter James, S2/C 
McKendrick, John Charles, S2/C 
McKenna, James Patrick, S2/C 
McKeown, Wilbur Henry, EM3/C 
McKern AN, Louis Frank, SFi/c 
McKesson, Elmer Isaac, RM3/C 
McKim, Eldon C., Si/c 
McKinlay, William F., Si/c 
McKinney, Edward E., S2/C 
McKinney, Kenneth Ernest, EM2/C 
McKinney, Liston Sherill, MM2/C 
McLain, J. Lynn, S2/C 
McLain, Robert Mathew, GEM A 
McLaren, William M., Si/c 
McLaughlin, Edward Donald, SM2/C 
McLaughlin, Warren H., Fi/c 
McLean, Edward, Cox. 

McLean, George E., GFGA 
McLean, Jack Milton, F3/C 
McLean, Ronald Edward, AerM 
McLeary, Michael Allen, F2/C 
McLellan, Charles Arthur, EM2/C 
McLeod, Clair Richard, 82/0 
McLeod, Norman Hartford, Si/c 
McLeskey, Harry Neal, F2/C 
McLoone, James Allen, Si/c 
McMahon, Kenneth Eugene, S2/C 
McManemon, Frank Michael, SM3/C 
McMann, Milton Lewis, S2/C 
McMillan, Charles James, BM2/C 
McMillan, Harrison E., Si/c 
McNair, Robert Lee, Fi/c 
McNallen, Charles L., Jr., RM3/C 
McNally, Edward George, S2/C 
McNeal, Gordon Forest, EM3/C 
McNeel, Robert Lenord, Si/c 
McNeil, William Claude, 82/0 
McNulty, John Edward, 8i/c 
McNutt, Thomas L., 8tMi/c 
McPherson, 8tuart R., F2/C 
McQuade, Donald Francis, Cox. 
McQue, Henry Joseph, WT2/C 
Mc8padden, John William, GM2/C 
MgTavish, John F., 8i/c 
MgVay, Hugh Edgar, EM2/C 
McWhorter, Hubert Edbert, AM3/C 
McWilliams, Harold 8., Jr., EM2/C 
Mead, James Hilra, F2/C 
Meadows, William J., Jr., GM2/C 
Mearkle, Perry Franklin, GM3/C 
Medeiros, Howard, S2/C 
Medina, Jose Manuel, A8 


Medow, Ray Eugene, 82/c 
Medvetz, John, 8F3/C 
Meehan, Francis Cornelius, MMi/c 
Meehan, Thomas Joseph, 82/c 
Meeker, William G., Jr., 82/c 
Meeks, Joseph 8herman, A8 
Mehlman, Robert Reid, F3/C 
Mehltretter, John Wm., EM3/C 
Meirick, Herbert Jerome, AMM3/C 
Meithof, Charles Henry, Fi/c 
Mekrut, Fred Frank, 82/0 
Melton, Henry Hartwell, EMi/c 
Melton, Roy, 82/c 
Menard, Homer Paul, TGi/c 
Mendelsohn, David, 8Fi/c 
Mendes, Americo Joseph, Fi/c 
Mendiola, Francisco N., 8tM2/c 
Mendoza, Anastacio, MM2/C 
Meneses, Pedro, Sti/c 
Mengle, Oliver Knight, 8i/c 
Mentzer, John Hooper, 8i/c 
Mercer, Harvey, ARM3/C 
Merchant, James Felix, 82/c 
Merchant, Robert Andrew, 8C3/C 
Mercier, William Leon, SK3/C 
Mercuric, Dominic B., Si/c 
Meringolo, Ferdinand F., 8i/c 
Merkle, Ferdinand Joseph, 8i/c 
Mernick, Chas. Thos., SM3/C 
Merrifield, Howard Henry, 82/c 
Merrill, Chas. J., MM3/C 
Merrill, Foster Earle, Jr., BMi/c 
Merrill, Henry Omar, MMi/c 
Merriman, Keith Harlan, FGM2/C 
Merriman, Thomas Lee, 8i/c 
Merritt, Henry, F3/C 
Messenger, Charles W., AGMA 
Mes singer, George Wm., 82/c 
Mestichelli, Philip J., Si/c 
Metzger, Jake, 82/c 
Meuers, Arnold Theodore, Ptr2/c 
Meyer, Elmer Arthur, 82/c 
Meyer, Henry John, S2/C 
Meyer, Lawrence Christefo, S2/C 
Meyer, Virgil Dean, A8 
Meyers, Paul Cutler, AOM3/C 
Miara, Louis Bartholomew, EM3/C 
Michael, Clair Edward, MMi/c 
Michael, 8tanley Patrick, 8i/c 
Michalski, John Walter, GM2/C 
Michaud, Alfred Joseph, 82/c 
Michaux, Edward, Cox. 

Michely, Fred P., Jr., MM2/C 
Mickalonis, Anthony Peter, 82/c 
Middaugh, Hugh Albert, RM3/C 
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Midgett, Darius T., MMs/c 
MidyettEj Lewis Bracy, FGMs/c 
Mielke, John Joseph, Si/c 
Miettinen, Eino August, AOM3/C 
Mikula, John, Jr., SK3/C 
Milam, George Junior, Sa/c 
Milardo, Sebastian T,, MMi2/c 
Milbourn, Jess, FCMg/c 
Miles. George Edward, Si/c 
Miles^ Newton Fredrick, Si/c 
Miles, Robert Bruce, APr/c 
Miles, Robert James, Si/c 
Miller, Arthur Edward, Ss/c 
Miller, Arthur Howard, TM3/C 
Miller, Arthur Lee, APi/c 
Miller, Charles Edward, Si/c 
Miller, Ghas. E., TM3/C 
Miller, Clarence R. P., AS 
Miller, David Chase, ARMa/c 
Miller, Earl Jesse, Fg/c 
Miller, Edgar McClure, Fi/c 
Miller, Edward Richard, WTa/c 
Miller, Ernest Carl, Fa/c 
Miller, Frank Edward, Cox.' 
Miller, Frank Jacob, Si/c 
Miller, George Bryan, ACOM 
Miller, George Harold, MMa/c 
Miller, Glen Allen, Fi/c 
Miller, Glendle Lee, BMa/c 
Miller, Hal Edward, Si/c 
Miller, Harold John, Sa/c 
Miller, Hubert Wm., WTi/c 
Miller, James A., Fa/c 
Miller, James Lavon, Si/c 
Miller, John Henry, SCa/c 
Miller, John Joseph, Jr., EM3/C 
Miller, John L-, AS 
Miller, Joseph Patrick, Sa/c 
Miller, Jules Nicholas, Fi/c 
Miller, Paul Forrest, SKi/c 
Miller, Ralph Edmond, EMi/c 
Miller, Raymond, Sa/c 
Miller, Richard Carroll, Y3/C 
Miller, Richard Lee, Si/c 
Miller, Robert Edward, Cox. 
Miller, Robert Francis, Fa/c 
Miller, Stephen Joseph, SFa/c 
Miller, Thomas Rudolph, Sa/c 
Miller, Walter James, Sa/c 
MilleR; Whitman Senter, GMi/c 
Millett, Weaver J., SMa/c 
Millington, Joseph M., 3d, Si/c 
Million, Donald Alfred, APi/c 
Milliren, Russell, MMi/c 
Mills, Clifford Elton, ARM3/C 


Mills, Donald Paul, Sa/c 
Mills, Howard Dolland, BMi/c 
Mills, James Bert, ACMP 
Mills, Theodore Harding, StMa/c 
Mims, Randall Ray, Si/c 
Minard, Keith Earl, PhM3/c 
Minear, Byron Ambrose, SKa/c 
Miner, Donald Norman, Si/c 
Mines, Wilbert Earl, Sta/c 
Minneci, Charles, Fi/c 
Minor, Alvia Lee, Sa/c 
Minor, Herman Clyde, Si/c 
Mish, George Hess, Jr., Sa/c 
Mitchell, Albert Carl, MMa/c 
Mitchell, Elvin E., GMi/c 
Mitchell, Harold, Fa/c 
Mitchell, Henry Maclaren, AMMi/c 
Mitchell, Vimmy McKlies, StMa/c 
Mitchell, Wm. James, BMa/c 
Mix, Harvard Sperry, RTa/c 
Mix, Raymond Frederick, AMMa/c 
Mixon, Thomas Clay, Sa/c 
Mixon, William, Si/c 
Moden, Stanley Theodore, MMa/c 
Moeller, Robt. E., Si/c 
Moetz, George, Si/c 
Moffett, Joseph Chas., AMM3/C 
Mogielski, Frank Michael, Si/c 
Mom, John J., GTGA 
Moir, Robert Lee, Jr., S0M3/C 
Molinj, Mamerto, StMi/c 
Monahan, Charles Abner, GM3/C 
Mondi, Anthony Mike, Fa/c 
Monge, Angel, Sts/c 
Moniz, Manuel, Jr., AMM3/C 
Monk, Herbert W., Fi/c 
Monk, Thos. A., SGs/c 
Montanari, Eugene James, Si/c 
Montano, Christopher F., Ptrg/c 
Montclair, Francis J., MoMM 
Montgomery, Charles B-, Mi/c 
Montgomery, Dave Hubert, S0M3/C 
Montgomery, Dewey Patton, Si/c 
Montgomery, George Wm., SGi/c 
Montgomery, James W., Si/c 
Montoya, Mariano, StMi/c 
Moody, William Howard, GMg/c 
Moon, Edward Eldridge, GTMP 
Moon, Robert Wayne, GYA 
Moon, Roy Norman, Sa/c 
Mooney, James Henry, Fa/c 
Mooney, James Joseph, Si/c 
Moore, Albert Ray, StMa/c 
Moore, Billy Gordon, Sa/c 
Moore, Ghas. A.,. Fa/c 
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Moore^ Charles Lee, ARM3/C 
Moore, Clifford Carl, Si/c 
Moore, Colon Shelby, Si/c 
Moore, Edwin Eugene, TM3/C 
Moore, Elijah Winston, MMi/c 
Moore, Ernest Roy, F3/C 
Moore,* Francis Henry, GM3/C 
Moore, Harold Edward, Sa/c 
Moore, Harold Martin, SFs/c 
Moore, Harold Raymond, Si/c 
Moore, Herbert Roy, FGMi/c 
Moore, Howard Daniel, SG2/C 
Moore, Jack Henry, MoMM 
Moore, James Adolphus, GMi/c 
Moore, James Albert, Fs/c 
Moore, James Walker, GM2/C 
Moore, James William, Cks/c 
Moore, Leonard Eugene, S2/C 
Moore, Marion, PhMs/c 
Moore, Raymond William, S2/C 
Moore, Richard Ewing, F2/C 
Moore, Richard Thomas, S2/C 
Moore, Robert James, F2/C 
Moore, Robert Lee, GYP 
Moore, Rufus E., Jr., Ck3/c 
Moore, Sidney Bryant, EM3/C 
Moore, Thomas Alan, MMi/c 
Moore, Walter Allen, RMi/c 
Moore, William Ira, MM2/C 
Moore, Willie, Jr., StMi/c 
Moran, Charles Richard, AOM3/C 
Moran, Gordon, Jr., MM2/C 
Moran, John David, F3/C 
Moran, Phillip C banning, S2/C 
Moran, Thomas Joseph, S2/C 
Morano, Jean James, Si/c 
Morearty, Edward Francis, Bkr2/c 
Moreau, Raymond George, MMi/c 
Morelli, Patrick James, S2/C 
Moreton, Arnold F., EMi/c 
• Morey, Kenneth James, Si/c 
Morgan, Charles Arnold, RM3/C 
Morgan, Charles Delvin, SF2/C 
Morgan, David Benjamin, GM3/C 
Morgan, Fred Owensby, MMi/c 
Morgan, Harold L., Jr., GM2/C 
Morgan, Henry Morris, S2/C 
Morgan, Jack Morton, Si/c 
Morgan, Jesse Junior, Si/c 
Morgan, Ray Worng, Si/c 
Morgan, Willard Austin, ACMM 
Morgan, William Sherman, S2/C 
Morley, Keith Harold, S2/C 
Moro, George George, S2/C 
Morrell, Donald Victor, GMMA 


Morrell, Keith N., SK3/C 
Morris, Alfred Monroe, F2/C 
Morris, Carl Livingston, EMi/c 
Morris, Charles Edward, RM3/C 
Morris, Eugene Fenton, S2/C 
Morris, Fred Joseph, SMi/c 
Morris, Harold Julian, AGRM 
Morris, Herman Moser, S2/C 
Morris, John N., Jr., S2/C 
Morris, Lyle Harlan, SKi/c 
Morris, Raymond Carl, Si/c 
Morris, Ronald Bernard, Cox. 
Morris, Vernon Robert, S2/C 
Morrison, Edward Walter, ARM3/C 
Morrissey, James Aloysius, AOM3/C 
Morrow, Anthony Lester, S i /c 
Morrow, Eugene Carroll, PhM3/c 
Morrow, John Clyde, FCM3/C 
Morrow, John Lawrence, AP2/C 
Morse, Edward Clarence, GMMP 
Morton, Arnold, Fi/c 
Morton, Donald Leroy, AS 
Morton, Hubert Allen, GEMP 
Morton, Seldon Edward, S2/C 
Mosbrucker, John R., HAi/c 
Mosco, Joseph James, S2/C 
Moser, Raymond Lee, Si/c 
Mosher, Robert Arthur, Si/c 
Moss, Earl, Jr., Si/c 
Mossey, Albert David, Si/c 
Moss HOLDER, Loyd Walter, WT2/C 
Mosteller, Lyle Leslie, S2/C 
Mott, Benjamin Clay, GMi/c 
Mott, Joe Leland, S2/C 
Moulton, J. Earl, TMi/c 
Mouser, Dwight Walter, TMi/c 
Mouser, Willie, SF3/C 
Moxie, Alexander Louis, ARM3/C 
Mozevech,’ Alphonse Martin, RM3/C 
Mozgawa, Edmund Joseph, S2/c 
Mudd, George Pat, GBMA 
Mudge, Arthur George, RMi/c 
Muggy, Denzel Eddy, CGStd 
Muhlbagh, Harry Edward, Si/c 
Mulcahy, Joseph Francis, CWTA 
MuldooNj George Arthur, ,S2/c 
Mulford, Jessie Rone, CWTP 
Mulhair, James Jos., F3/C 
Mulkey, Vernon Hayward, PhMi/c 
Mullaly, Leo Gordon, F3/C 
Mullane, Daniel James, Si/c 
Mullen, Edward W., Jr., Y3/C 
Muller, John Conrad, EM3/C 
Mulligan, Harold Arthur, Si/c 
Mulry, John Edward, F3/C 
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Muman^ Randall McGleland, S2/C 
Munday, Russell Berkley, RMi/c 
Munger, Glenn Marshall, GM3/C 
Munger, Leonard D., Ss/c 
Munn, Anderson M., EM3/C 
Munson, Kenneth Vincent, Si/c 
MunteaNj Samuel Andrew, RM3/C 
Murdock, Donald Alexander, Fi/c 
Murphy, Henry Albert, Si/c 
Murphy, John Andrew, Sq/c 
Murphy, John Henry, Jr., GMs/c 
Murphy, Lawrence, BMi/c 
Murphy, Owen Sylvester, Jr., FCMs/c 
Murphy, Ray Kaufman, Si/c 
Murphy, Thomas Jesse, PhM2/c 
Murphy, William Kenneth, GMi/c 
Murray, Albert Francis, F2/c 
Murray, Charles Lee, AMMi/c 
Murray, David B., S2/C 
Murray, Elmon T., SM3/C 
Murray, Jasper A., Jr., Si/c 
Murray, John Edward, BMi/c 
Murray, Verner Gerald, CM3/C 
Murtaugh, Edward, S2/C 
Musgrave, Francis D., Jr., Si/c 
Mus GROVE, James Richard, F3/C 
Mushinski, Edwin John, RM2/C 
Musielski, Harold Francis, S2/C 
Musto, Jas. W,, S2/C 
Myer, Warren Hasting, MM2/C 
Myers, Amos Douglas, F2/C 
Myers, David Oliver, Fi/c 
Myers, Edward Andrew, SC2/C 
Myers, Ellis Clark, Sa/c 
Myers, Floyd, Jr., RM2/C 
Myers, Glenn Owen, GQMP 
Myers, Harold, Si/c 
Myers, James W., WTi/c 
Myers, Orval James, Si/c 
Mylan, Robert Vincent, FGM3/C 
Myler, Dave Thomas, SK2/C 
Myler, James Melvin, CSMA 
Myrigk, Clarence C., Jr., Si/c 
Myrick, Joseph Arthur, S2/C 

Nabors, Paul, Si/c 
Nadison, Stephen, Jr., AMi/c 
Nagel, Adolph Victor, Fi/c 
Nagler, Leonard G., GMMA 
Names ansky, Edward Ernest, RM3/C 
Nameth, Charles, CM3/C 
Naone, Dan L., Fi/c 
Napier, Arba Edward, GTMP 
Napier, Nicholas Richard, Si/c 
Naplava, Charles, TM3/C 


Nash, Johnnie Clayton, Sr/c 
Nason, James Nickleson, Si/c 
Nations, Allen Quarterman, SMi/c 
Natzke, Leonard Frank, S2/C 
Naugle, John Wesley, CRMP 
Nault, Raymond Ovila, RMs/c^ 
Naumann, Elmer Frank, GSKP 
Nave, Frank Thomas, MoMM 
Nazarski, Albert John, EM2/C 
Neal, Robert, Sa/c 
Neale, Dixie Thompson, CTi/c 
Nealon, Joseph Leo, Yi/c 
Nedeau, Frederic Louis, S2/C 
Neeld, Carlyle Fredrick, S2/C 
Neely, Charles Alexander, Cox. 
Neely, Robert Cornelius, PhMg/c 
Neher, Robert Joseph, S2/C 
Neider, Harold Paul, S2/C 
Neihart, Cloyd Wayne, Fi/c 
Neitsgh, Marvin Robert, Si/c 
Nelson, Bruce Edward, RMg/c 
Nelson, Charlie, StM2/c 
Nelson, Daniel, F2/C 
Nelson, Edward Andrew, Si/c 
Nelson, Frederick Ray, MMi/c 
Nelson, Harry Edward, S2/C 
Nelson, Harry Wm., Jr., ARMi/c 
Nelson, Ingwald Nels, SF2/C 
Nelson, Max Richard, S2/C 
Nelson, Phillip Hamilton, S2/c 
Nelson, Randall Ray, S2/C 
Nelson, Robert Alexander, Si/c 
Nelson, Stanley Larry, GM3/C 
Nelson, William Frederick, S2/C 
Nemec, Joseph Valentine, MMi/c 
Nennig, Cyril Peter, Y2/C 
Nerat, William John, Si/c 
Nestor, Joseph Francis, RM3/C 
Neto, Modesto, CCkA 
Nettleton, Bruce Almond, S2/c 
Neu, Russell Eugene, MM2/C 
Neuman, Robert Herman, AMMa/c 
Neumann, Robert Frederick, GM3/C 
Neville, John Joseph, Bi/c 
Newberry, John Alfred, EM2/C 
Newbold, Thomas Swann, AMM3/C 
Newby, John Clarence, Cox. 
Newcomb, Arthur G., RMi/c 
Newcomb, Hiram Adair, S2/C 
Newell, Gale Philip, PhM2/c 
Newman, Alfred Henry, S2/C 
Newman, Jeff Edward, Si/c 
Newsome, Edward Earl, BM2/C 
Newton, Orville Yuths, Si/c 
Newton, Wilbur L., RMi/c 
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Nicholas, Alfred M., Jr., S2/C 
Nichols, Burton Keeth, Sa/c 
Nichols, John Richard, Si/c 
Nichols, Wade, F’l/c 
Nicholson', Peter Albert, Ss/c 
Nickson, David Merlin, SF2/C 
Nielsen, Donald Laverne, AMM3/C 
Nielson, Hal Arnold, Sq/c 
Nigg, Edward Lorenz, Si/c 
Niles, Ralph Chester, F2/C 
Nilson, George Wm., Si/c 
Ninnemann, Harold Eugene, CM2/C 
Nitz, Theodore, SKi/c 
Njaa, Kermit Elvin, FCM3/C 
Nobal, Nicholas, Si/c 
Nobbs, Harrison S''hilling, ACRM 
Noble, Hezie, Ck2/c 
Nobles, John Wesley, MoMM 
Noel, Donald Edmond, Si/c 
Noftsger, Ernest Howard, GM2/C 
Nogas, Eugene, S2/C 
Noll, Joseph Anthony, S2/C 
Norby, Clarence J., Jr., AMM3/C 
Norell, Dick Carter, EM2/C 
Norman, Frank Edward, StMa/c 
Norman, John Willis, QM3/C 
Normand, Lawrence Paul, WTi/c 
Normandie, Arthur Norman, Si/c 
Norris, Joseph Edward, Ba/c 
Norris, Nathan Robert, CCS A 
Norris, Norman Earl, Fi/c 
Norris, Thames F., MM2/C 
North, Burnette Hines, Si/c 
North, George M., Jr., Yg/c 
Norton, Robert Anthony, BMa/c 
Novak, Victor William, S2/C 
Novotny, Frank Adolph, Fi/c 
Nowak, Eugene Leroy, SM3/C 
Nowak, Robert Chester, F2/C 
Nuevaorlanda, Federico, NCox. 
Nunes, William Warren, S2/C 
Nutt, Harold Lester, Ss/c 
Nutt, Jas. E., Jr., ARM2/C 
Nutter, Julius, StM2/c 
Nye, Walter Daniel, AMM3/C 
Nystrom, Paul Richard, GM2/C 

Oakden, George, Bkr3/c 
Obarr, Byron Denman, F2/C 
O’Brien, Leo Peter, MMi/c 
O’Brien, Leo William, GM3/C 
O’Brien, Raymond Hanley, MM2/C 
O’Brien, Thomas Francis, FCM2/C 
O’Connell, William D., Jr., CSKA 
O’Connor, Daniel Joseph, Si/c 


O’Connor, James Joseph, ARM3/C 
Ocop, Dimas, Cki/c 
Odegard, Thurman Jerome, CM3/C 
Odell, Charles Henry, S2/C 
Odell, Erwin Lee, AMM3/ 

Odell, Grover Cecil, Si/c 
Odell, James Ralph, Si/c 
Odell, Leon Melvin, SK3/C 
Odom, Carl Eugene, S2/C 
Odom, Wilson Willard, AS 
O’Donnell, George Thomas, EM2/C 
O’Donnell, Jack Thomas, FCMi/c 
O’Donnell, John Joseph, S2/C 
O’Donnell, Richard Edward, Si/c 
O’Dum, Joseph Roy, Fi/c 
Oehler, Victor William, S2/C 
O’Farrell, Wm. Hubert, RM3/C 
Ogburn, Lloyd Eugene, GM3/C 
Ogden, William Stephen, MM2/C 
Ogilvie, Donald George, MM2/C 
Ohler, William George, CEMA 
Ohmer, Thomas William, F2/C 
O’Keefe, Eugene Francis, F3/C 
Olarte, Ananias, NF2/C 
Oldacre, Chester Aid, StMi/c 
Oldakowski, Charles John, FGMg/c 
Olels, Roy Mervin, Fg/c 
Olien, Warren George, ARM3/C 
Olin, Clifford Alton, AOMi/c 
Oliphant, Jack, MMi/c 
Olive, Oliver Richard S2/C 
Oliver, Edwin William, ACMM 
Oller, Lester Ray, MM2/C 
Olm, John Robert, S2/C 
Olszewski, Vincent P. S., F3/C 
O’Malley, John J., AS 
Oman, Charles Lee, F3/C 
O’Moore, Pearse Daniel, RM3/C 
Omoth, Robt. E., Si/c 
O’Neal, Willie, StMi/c 
O’Neil, Harold Edward, Fi/c 
O’Neil, Stephen Michael, S2/C 
Opdencamp, William, FCM2/C 
Oram, Orluff, Fi/c 
Orchard, Paul Anthony, S2/C 
O’Reilly, Patrick Jos., Jr., Si/c 
Orgeron, Lyonal Joseph, AOM3/C 
Orias, Michael, SCi/c 
Orin, Charles Hart, GMMA 
Orlando, Anthony, GM2/C 
Orner, Fred, S2/C 
Orr, Manley Stribling, EM2/C 
Orr, Robert E., Jr., S2/C 
Orsie, Charles John, CRMP 
Ortis, Thomas Marion, F3/C 
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Orton^ Raymond, MMi/c 
Orzeghowski, Leo, GMi/c 
Osborn, Albert Muir, S2/C 
Osborn, Arthur Raymond, RMs/c 
Osborn, Edward Scott, GCMF 
Osborne, Charles Joseph, MMa/c 
Osborne, Franklin R., StMi/c 
Osborne, Richard D., AS 
Osborne, Wiley Rufus B., GM3/C 
Osborne, William H., AMMi/c 
O’Shea, John Francis, S2/C 
OsTERGARD, Harold Ernest, ARM2/C 
OsTERGREN, EHch Gustaf, FGMs/c 
Oswald, Albert Pershing, Fi/c 
Ott, Paul Franklin, S2/C 
Ottenbacher, Samuel Evans, ARM3/C 
Otyson, Donald Clayton, F2/C 
Ouellette, Wilfred Jos., Fa/c 
Overholt, Wm. Henry, Jr., B2/C 
Overstreet, Bussey Aubrey, WTq/c 
Owen, John Carol, Jr., EMg/c 
Owen, Leslie Gayland, S2/C 
Owens, Glenn Franklin, S2/c 
Owens, James Robert, EM2/C 
Owens, William Thomas, ARM2/C 
Ownbey, Ernest Josiah, Jr., F2/C 

Pagholek, Peter Joseph, Sa/c 
Pack, WilHe Dee, CMMP 
Pagzachowski, Bruno John, AMMa/c 
Padgett, Rudder Bernard, Si/c 
Page, Cecil Raymond, F2/C 
Page, Herbert Bruce, GM3/C 
Page, John William, CM3/C 
Page, John W,, Jr., Bi/c 
Page, Warren William, Si/c 
Pagnillo, Peter, Sa/c 
Paguirican, Sinforoso, Sta/c 
Paine, Winston Warren, EM3/C 
Pair, George Thomas, Si/c 
Paisley, Robert Lee, AMM3/C 
Palermo, James Wm., Fa/c 
Palko, Edward Hollen, ARMa/c 
Palmer, Bruce Davis, Sa/c 
Palmer, Gerald Stratton, PhMg/c 
Palmer, Gilbert E., Sa/c 
Palmer, Joseph Ronald, SF3/C 
Palmos, Paul, EM3/C 
Paltanavich, Anthony V., BMi/c 
Palumbo, Patrick Nick, Sa/c 
Pancake, Toney Chilton, Fi/c 
Pancoast, Jack Edwin, MoMM 
Panko, Alex, AS 
PankratZj Wilhelme F., F3/C 
Papina, Felix, StMi/c 


Paradise, Grady Augustus, QMg/c 
Parham, James Wm., Jr., StMi/c 
Parish, Bartow H., AMMa/c 
Parish, Rodrick D., jr., CMa/c 
Park, Charles Mann, Fg/c 
Park, William Edward, Sa/c 
Parker, Archie James, AOMa/c 
Parker, Charles Darnell, Sa/c 
Parker, Charles Gurdon, EMa/c 
Parker, Charlie Warren, Ya/c 
Parker, David Lee, StMg/c 
Parker, George Wm., Si/c 
Parker, Richard Edward, StMa/c 
Parker, Robert Boyce, Sa/c 
Parker, Thaddeus, PhMa/c 
Parker, William Russell, Fa/c 
Parkhurst, Charles R., Fi/c 
Parks, Harold Melvin, SC3/C 
Parks, John Benjamin, MMa/c 
Parmelee, Erwin Clark, GCMP 
Parmenter, Melvin Wayne, Fa/c 
Parnell, Thomas, Jr., Fi/c 
Parramore, Robert Travis, Fg/c 
Parrington, John J., Cox. 

Parrish, Leon Gilbert, AMM3/C 
Parrish, Mark Levon, Fi/c 
Parsons, Charles Herbert, Si/c 
Parsons, Claude Leroy, Si/c 
Parsons, Ernest Dean, Si/c 
Parten, George Warren, PhMg/c 
Partin, Wm. H., Si/c 
Parziale, Carmine A., TM3/C 
Pascale, Louis Frederick, EMa/c 
Pashkewich, William, Fi/c 
Pastor, Joseph John, Sa/c 
Pastre, Raymond Harold, Sa/c 
Patch, Clifton Francis, CMMP 
Pate, John Randall, Sa/c 
Patin, Elmo John, StMa/c 
Patison, Herbert Leroy, WTa/c 
Patpalak, Andrew Thomas, Sa/c 
Patrick, Joe Lester, Si/c 
Pats EL, Arlie McKinley, Si/c 
Patterson, Clarence G., MMi/c 
Patterson, Donald Kenneth, GM3/C 
Patterson, Ephram Hampton, CMMP 
Patterson, Gerald, Si/c 
Patterson, Geo. A., Jr., Fg/c 
Patterson, Harry Joseph, EMa/c 
Patterson, James L., Jr., StMi/c 
Patterson, K. G., StMi/c 
Patterson, Ronald Keith, SFi/c 
Patton, Cleveland, Sa/c 
Paul, Bertis Irvin, MoMM 
Paul, Cornelius, Jr., StMa/c 
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Paulsen^ Vernon Kenneth, FGMi/c 
Paulson, Mahlon Frederick, RM2/C 
Paur, Clifford, MMs/c 
Pawielski, Anthony, MMi/c 
Pawlus, Joseph Charles, Si/c 
Payne, James Roberts, MMi/c 
Payne, John Barnwell, AMM3/C 
Payne, Ottie Estes, Sa/c 
Payton, Walter Collis, Si/c 
Peace, Alonzo Franklin, BMa/c 
Peacock, George Wilmer, Cox. 
Peake, Frederick Obrecht, GM3/C 
Pearce, Leroy Deely, F3/C 
Pearson, Arthur Thomas, EM3/C 
Pearson, James W., AMMi/c 
Pearson, Raymond Bertis, Fi/c 
Peaston, Elmer Francis, AMMs/c 
Peavy, William F., Jr., SKa/c 
Pechacek, Ermin Joseph, SMa/c 
Pecoraro, Santo Frank, CMa/c 
Peden, Carl, Cki/c 
Pedersen, Peder M., CCMA 
Pederson, Harold Oliver, WTi/c 
Peebles, Kenneth Norman, HAi/c 
Peele, Oliver Worth, AMM3/C 
Pegueros, Juan C., St3/c 
Pendergast, Edward Wm., BMa/c 
Pendleton, Robert Clay, Si/c 
Penley, Charles Hubert, Si/c 
Penman, Albert Hamilton, Fa/c 
Pennock, Charles Hollis, CMMP 
Pennock, Ralph Ira, GM3/C 
Pennybacker, Frank H., SF3/C 
Penola, Fred Howard, SM3/C 
Penton, Fred Wilkerson, RM3/C 
Peoples, Buford Dale, Fa/c 
Pepe, Joseph, F3/C 
Pepper, Louis, F3/C 
Perez, Joseph, Fa/c 
Perez, Mauro, Cox. 

Perino, Mike, Cox. 

Perkins, Avery Evander, Si/c 
Perkins, Edgar Adelbert, MMa/c 
Perkins, Junius Loring, CGMP 
Perkins, Orie Dalton, CPhM 
Perkins, Robert Paul, Si/c 
Perkins, William Henry, SFi/c 
Perling, Richard Charles, RM3/C 
Perrin, Ernest E., F3/C 
Perry, Aubra R., Jr., Si/c 
Perry, Carmen Samuel, Si/c 
Perry, Harry Edwin, Fa/c 
Perry, Leo Edward, ACRM 
Perry, Paul Edward, Si/c 
Perry, Vernon Thomas, TMa/c 


Perry, William Edward, GPhM 
Perryman, Paul, GMa/c 
Persons, Robert Gerald, Sa/c 
Perugini, Alexander Jos., Si/c 
Perugini, Frank Antonio, Si/c 
Pete, Arthur, StMa/c 
Pete, Leo John, Fa/c 
Peters, Charles, Jr., Fa/c 
Peters, Charley Joseph, FCM3/C 
Peters, Harry Erwin, Sa/c 
Peters, Hugh Atkinson, Cox. 
Petersen, Herman Frederik, GMa/c 
Petersohn, James Warren, Si/c 
Peterson, Anthony James, Sa/c 
Peterson, Ernest Vernon, WTi/c 
Peterson, Francis, GMa/c 
Peterson, Fred Erick, Fi/c 
Peterson, Harvey O., MoMM 
Peterson, Layne Woodrow, AM3/C 
Peterson, Lennart O., GMa/c 
Peterson, Lester Norman, GMa/c 
Peterson, Oscar Verner, CWTA 
Peterson, Robt. Lee, Sa/c 
Peterson, William, Jr., Si/c 
Petke, Chas. Henry, RMi/c 
Peto, Louis, Si/c 
Petri, Bruce Arnold, Ya/c 
Petrick, Vernon Leroy, AMMi/c 
Petroski, Peter Paul, CBMP 
Petrykowski, John, MMa/c 
Fetters on, Eric Conrad, Si/c 
Pettit, George Winston, Fi/c 
Pettit, Robert Lee, CMMA 
Pettry, James Carmie, QMa/c 
Pettry, Tom Hartsel, ARMa/c 
Petty, Forrest, SCi/c 
Petty, Harland Hugh, GMa/c 
Pfortmiller, Lester R., AMa/c 
Pfyl, Werner Floyd, FCMa/c 
Phelps, Bernerd Phillip, ARMa/c 
Phelps, Frank Eugene, Si/c 
Phelps, Herbert Laverne, Fa/c 
Phend, Robert A., Sa/c 
Philips, Walter R., Jr., Sa/c 
Phillips, Chester, StMa/c 
Phillips, Chester F., Jr., PhMi/c 
Phillips, Clifford Turner, ARM3/C 
Phillips, Duane Eugene, Sa/c 
Phillips, Edward Stanley, GMs/c 
Phillips, Emory Lawrence, WTi/c„ 
Phillips, Gifford Eugene, Si/c 
Phillips, Harold Gordon, Si/c 
Phillips, Jack Harvey, Sa/c 
Phillips, Jack Hewin, Sa/c 
Phillips, James Jay, Sa/c 
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Phillips, Jolm Henry, StMs/c 
Phillips, Raymond Joseph, S2/c 
Phillips, Robert, Jr., Fi/c 
Phillips, Robert Clifton, BMi/c 
Phillips, Thomas Edward, Si/c 
Phillips, William A., Jr., ARM3/C 
Phillips, William W-, Jr., 82/0 
Philpott, James Marion, EM3/C 
Phipps, Clifford Lonzo, S0M3/C 
Phlegar, Philip Eldridge, FCM2/C 
PiAGUN, Nicholas Frank, Fi/c 
Picard, Melvin Peter, F2/C 
Picgiani, William Ernest, S2/C 
PiCHETTE, Norman M., S2/C 
Picked, Bernard Joseph, Si/c 
Pickett, John Louis, BMi/c 
PicoxJ, Aswell Lovelace, Sa/c 
PiELES, Edward Michell, S2/C 
Pier, Joseph Stephen, AerM 
Pierce, Aloysius Jos., CSMA 
Pierce, Harry, Si/c 
Pierce, James Francis, PhMs/c 
Pierce, Louis Lee, FCMi/c 
Pierce, Marvin Leslie, S2/C 
Pierce, Theodore Glenn, S2/C 
Pierce, Willie Dan, SCi/c 
PiERCY, Ralph Delbert, MM2/C 
PiERPOiNT, Charles B., Fi/c 
Pierson, Geloin August, BM2/C 
Pike, Amos Fred, F2/C 
Pike, Charlie Boyd, Jr., Fs/c 
Pike, James Donald, Si/c 
Pilgram, Walter Edward, CEMA 
PiNCE, Francis Floyd, EM3/C 
PiNDELL, Clifford Magee, CAPA 
Binder, Louis Patrick, F3/C 
Pineda, Apolonio, Sts/c 
PiNGER, Louis Williara, GBMP 
PiNKHAM, Arthur Wm., Si/c 
Pipes, William Riley, ARM2/C 
Pippin, Edd, Jr., SF2/C 
Pippin, Willie Morgan, S2/C 
PiRO, Charles, S2/C 
PiROG, Roman George, F2/C 
PiRONE, Ralph Antonio, F3/C 
Pitner, Kelly Mayfield, WTi/c 
Pitt, Howard Wm., Jr., Si/c 
Pittman, Allen Coleman, F2/C 
Pittman, Robert Floyd, S2/C 
Pitts, Cecil Charles, AS 
Pitts, Richard, StMi/c 
Pitzer, Leonard, StM2/c 
Plahn, Ben Milton, Y2/C 
Plant, Burel Lemar, F3/C 
Plante, Hubert, S2/C 


Plas, Justin John, S2/C 
Platt, .Paul Franklin, Si/c 
Plemmons, John Curtis, MM2/C 
Plemons, Joe Wheeler, MMi/c 
Pleto, Tony Roger, ARM3/C 
Ploff, John Frederick, Si/c 
Plotts, Philip Edward, AMM2/C 
Plowden, Lee Earnest, StMi/c 
Plumlee, James Paul, ARMi/c 
Plumley, Leo David, Si/c 
Plunkett, Robert Dale, S2/C 
Plybon, Robert Theodore, BMja/ c 
Plymale, Dorsel E., S2/c 
Poarch, John Trammell, Fi/c 
Pogue, Alven Craven, CWTP 
Pogue, Freddie Wilson, GM3/C 
PoHL, Lester, S2/C 
Poissant, Duane Larson, Mi/c 
Poitras, Joseph Leo, Si/c 
Poland, Eugene Richard, S2/C 
PoLANOwsKi, Theodore F., EM3/C 
Polhemus, Willis, F3/C 
PoLiDORi, Bennie John, EMi/c 
Polito, Salvatore Thomas, Si/c 
Polk, Ray Aubrey, S2/C 
PoLLEY, Arthur Henry, S2/C 
PoLLiTT, James Durham, S2/C 
PoLOMARES, Manuel F., AS 
PoLONiAK, Peter Robert, S2/C 
PoLSTON, Francis Samuel, S2/C 
Ponce, Lulian, F3/C 
Pone, Leonard Edward, GMs/c 
PoNTANiLLA, CeciHo, Sti/c 
Pool, Robert John, RdMs/c 
Poole, Edward A., Jr., FGM3/C 
Poole, Harry Ellington, SGi/c 
Poole, Hilton Gordon, GEMP 
Poole, Lawrence Eugene, AOM2/C 
Poole, Minor Butler, GMi/c 
Popovich, Gabriel, Si/c 
Popovich, Robert George, S2/C 
PoppLEWELL, Wilbur H., QMa/c 
Porch, Troy W., RMi/c 
PoRGS, John Joseph, EMg/c 
Porter, Claude Wilson, SF3/C 
Porter, Joseph Gideon, TM3/C 
PoscHADEL, Edward, Jr., Fi/c 
PoscHKE, Robert Duane, S2/C 
Posey, William Cullen, Si/c 
Poss, Henry Bowdion, Si/c 
Post, Arnold Charles, S2/C 
PoTHiER, Dolor, WTi/c 
PoTRATZ, Albert Richard, S2/C 
Potter, Leo Dale,'EM2/c 
Potter, Sheldon Anthony, SM3/C 
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PoTTRATZ, Stanley Arthur, FGM3/C 
Potts, Thomas Henry, Sq/c 
P oTViN, Ovila Laurence, Ptrs/c 
Pound, Robert Leslie, GMq/c 
PoviLiTis, Anthony, Si/c 
Powell, Clarence Daniel, Cox. 
Powell, Floyd Alvin, Mq/c 
Powell, Gearold Eugene, Ss/c 
Powell, Kenneth William, GMi/c 
Powell, Norman Allen, Si/c 
Powell, Reese, Fi/c 
Powell, Virgil Ezril, Jr., Si/c 
Powell, William Thomas, GMa/c 
Powers, Billy Alfa, AGMM 
Powers, Richard John, F3/C 
Powers, Robert Lansing, Cox. 
PoYNTER, Russel True, Cox. 
PoYTHRESS, Joseph E., Jr., GMs/c 
PoZELNIK, Joseph F., S2/C 
Prater, Vernon Wiley, Si/c 
Pratt, Jesse David, GWTP 
Pratt, Lyman Milford, Fi/c 
Prentice, Richard Merlin, Fi/c 
Prescott, Paul Wesley, Si/c 
Preslak, Peter, Si/c 
Presley, Sam Davis, AMMi/c 
Prevatt, Barden W., Sa/c 
Prewitt, Jene Ray, F3/C 
Price, Aubrey Evan, RMi/c 
Price, Charles Henry, MMi/c 
Price, Chester, Fs/c 
Price, Edward Clifton, BMi/c 
Price, Isaiah, Jr., StMa/c 
Price, John, CMMA 
Price, Martin Owen, Si/c 
Price, Randle, ACMA 
Price, Warren Clyde, Si/c 
Price, William Edward, TMs/c 
Price, William Leslie, GM3/C 
Prichard, Junius Dallas^, Ss/c 
Priest, James Sidney, S2/C 
Prince, Dallas Southard, QM3/C 
Prince, Pearl Greison, S2/C 
Prindle, Franklin Theo, Si/c 
Pringle, Walter Gordon, SM2/C 
Pritchard, William L., AS 
Pritchett, Merton Leon, Si/c 
Pritchett, Warren Neal, Fi/c 
Privett, Johnnie Lee, S2/C 
Privett, Sherman, Cox. 

Proctor, William R., F2/C 
Profitt, Arnold Woodurth, AS 
Proper, Raymond, Si/c 
Proudfoot, Junior, MM2/C 
Prough, Harold G., SFi/c 


Pruden, James Norfleet, StM2/c 
Prudente, Paulino, NCox. 

Pruett, George Floyd, Si/c 
PRUSASKI, Joseph Francis, BM2/C 
Pryor, Ray S., MMi/c 
Puckett, Calvin Richard, F2/C 
Pugh, Leonard X., Fi/c 
Pullen, Everett Thomas, S i /c 
Pullen, Robt. H., Si/c 
Pullen, Samuel Franklin, SG3/C 
Pulliam, Charles W., Jr., F2/C 
Pumphrey, Harry Christoph, AOM3/C 
Purdy, John Milton, CQMA 
Purgett, Robert Leroy, SMg/c 
Purinton, Howard Wm., Cox. 
PuRSLEY, Robert Henry, S2/C 
Purvis, Arthur William, Fi/c 
Purvis, Thom Atwood, Jr., ARMi/c 
PusTELNY, Michael Joseph, F2/C 
PuTNAL, Clabe Winston, F3/C 
Putnam, Chelsea, Jr., RM2/C 
Puvis, John Fletcher, Si‘/c 
Puzines, John Joseph, WT2/C 
Pye, Guy E., GMs/c 
Pye, William, Si/c 
Pyles, Robert Lee, StM2/c 

Quagliariello, Vito Jerry, Si/c 
Quail, Alvin Edward, Si/c 
Quallen, Charles Nicholes, AM3/C 
Quande, Kenneth Melvin, Si/c 
Quartemont, Lloyd A., Si/c 
Querry, Miles Junior, F2/C 
Quesenberry, Willis E., AS 
Quetschke, Henry Rudolph, Fi/c 
Quey, Mario, GGMA 
Quick, Donald Leo, AOM2/C 
Quick, Ray Wilbur, F3/C 
Quick, Robert Patricius, S2/C 
Quinlan, Philip Douglas, Si/c 
QuinIiven, Dennis Wade, Cox. 

Quinn, John William, CBMP 
Quinn, Rudolph Walter, F2/C 
Quinnelly, Walter Wills, Si/c 
Quinters, Bernard, TM3/C 
Quirong, Tomas, NS 
Quitano, Guillermo L. G., StMi/c 
Quizmundo, Manuel, SCi/c 

Rabkin, Israel, S2/C 
Raby, Edward Wesley, StMi/c 
Rader, Qeorge W-, SG2/C 
Rader, Merle A., MM3/C 
Radigan, Frederick Harry, Fi/c 
Radzinski, George Smith, MM2/C 
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Radzinski, Victor F.^ MMa/c 
Raffety, Elbert Lee, CAPA 
Ragat^ Ambrosioj MMi/c 
Ragland, Bertram Lee, MMs/c 
Raimer^ Stanley Earl, SG3/C 
Rainwater, Robert Daniel, S2/C 
Raitt, Frank, ARM2/C 
Ramos, James Flores, Sc/c 
Ramsden, Marvin Lee, Cox. 
Ramseur, Claude Russell, Ss/c 
Ramsey, Curtis Dick, Si/c 
Ramsey, Eugene James, AM2/C 
Ramsey, Garry Wayne, AMMs/c 
Ramsey, Harry, Cks/c 
Ramsey, Maunsel Edward, MMi/c 
Randall, Norman Henry, Fi/c 
Randall, Raymond Paul, MoMM 
Randall, William Howard, RMs/c 
Randol, Mack Warren, Si/c 
Randolph, Robert Lee, Si/c 
Randt, Joseph Ausher, Fi/c 
Raney, Herbert’ Leftrict, Si/c 
Ranieri, Christ R., ARMa/c 
Ranio, Albert Guy, S2/C 
Rankin, Galen Belmont, Ss/c 
Rankin, Harry Delbert, S2/C 
Rankin, Marion Harr el, GM3/C 
Ran NELLS, Raymond L., Si/c 
Rasberry, Mahlon Eldrige, Sa/c 
Raschella, Patrick F., AS 
Ratcliffe, William E., MMr/c 
Ratti, Raphael Joseph, Fi/c 
Rauls ton, Robert Edwin, EM2/C 
Ravano, Epifanio G., SCs/c 
Ravin, John Crockett, TMi/c 
Rawls, Wheeler Holden, AMM2/C 
Ray, Clarence Wendell, Si/c 
Ray, Francis Warren, Fi/c 
Ray, Glen Edward, RMs/c 
Ray, Harry Finley, CMMP 
Ray, James Thomas, SCi/c 
Ray, John Elmer, S2/C 
Ray, Norbert Lorraine, WT2/C 
Ray, Orval Franklin, AS 
Ray, Thomas Richard, Si/c 
Rayford, Kenneth Moore, PhM2/c 
Raymond, Warner, SF3/C 
Re, Frank A., F2/C 
Read, John Francis, F2/C 
Read, Robert Frederic, PhoM 
Reagan, George Hubert, GWTP 
Realin, Mariano, Sts/c 
Reaves, James Sanders, S2/C 
Reaves, John R., CSKP 
Reavis, Fred, AMM3/C 


Reboja, Fermin, NMMi/c 
Recalde, Pedro, StMi/c 
Reccius, Kenneth Melton, 32 /c 
Rech, Roy Frederick, Si/c 
Reddeman, William F., Fi/c 
Redding, Caleb Richard, F2/C 
Redfern, Doyle Glover, RM2/C 
Redman, Melvin Francis, Si/c 
Redman, Sidney Leo, GM3/C 
Redmon, Alexander, MMi/c 
Redmond, Charles Junior, S2/C 
Redmond, Robert Eugene, SM3/C 
Reed, Alvin Simms, Si/c 
Reed, Clarence O:, RM2/C 
Reed, Francis Albert, GM2/C 
Reed, James J., PhM2/c 
Reed, Kenneth Joe, Si/c 
Reed, Paul Michael, SF3/C 
Reed, Stephen Barnett, SK2/C 
Reese, Alexander, WT2/C 
Reese, Frank, WTi/c 
Reese, George Tyson, Si/c 
Reeves, Billie, Si/c 
Reeves, James Olen, S2/C 
Reeves, John Frederick, EMi/c 
Reeves, Raymond Peery, F3/C 
Reeves, Tilmon James, MMi/c 
Refi, John James, Si/c 
Reganold, Robert William, S2/C 
Regeic, Joseph Michael, S2/C 
Rehmert, George Ira, Si/c 
Reibe, Richard Dwight, AS 
Reighelt, Henry Neil, S2/e- 
Reighert, Harold George, Ptrg/c 
Reid, Algie Durham, AS 
Reid, Leonard Robert, S2/C 
Reid, Lewis Pinkney, SGs/c 
Reid, Lyle Victor, ARMi/c 
Reifsghneider, Louis Wm., AMMi/c 
Reilly, Jeremiah William, GM3/C 
Reilly, Robert Emmet, Bkrg/c 
Reimel, Blaine Cornelius, Si/c 
Reimer, John William, Jr-, AGMP 
Reiner, Robert Carl, EMg/c 
Reinertson, Rich G-, AOM2/C 
Reis tetter, John Steven, CGMA 
Reiter, Wm. L., Fa/c 
Reitmeyer, John Paul, SF2/C 
Reitzel, Howard Edward, Si/c 
Relerford, Nathaniel Lee, StMi/c 
Remigk, Daniel Joseph, GM3/C 
Remmers, Henry Franklin, BM2/C 
Rempelakis, Alex Pantelis, MMi/c 
Rench, Bermice Neal, S2/C 
Rendall, Thomas Edward, CMMA 
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Renger, Lawrence Harold, FGM3/C 
Renner, Johnny A., ACRM 
Rentfro, John Jefferson, MMi/c 
Renzow, John, ARM3/C 
Res LEY, Floyd Theodore, F3/C 
Res SINGER, Robert Russell, Sj2/c 
Reynolds, Jimmie Reed, StMi/c 
Reynolds, Joseph James, Y3/C 
Reynolds, Robert Leroy, S2/C 
Reynolds, Roscoe Mitchell, StMi/c 
Reynolds, William Lee, TM3/C 
Reynolds, Wm. Leeroy, CWTP 
Reznicek, Gilbert Stanley, Yi/c 
Rhinevault, Clair Mondell, GMi/c 
Rhodes, Robert Charles, Ss/c 
Rice, Arvil, Sa/c 
Rice, Francis Andrew, Si/c 
Rice, John Maxwell, Cox. 

Rice, William, StMa/c 
Rice, William George, PhMa/c 
Rich, Benjamin Butler, F3/C 
Rich, Merlin Jack, ARMa/c 
Rich, Rodney Steward, GM3/C 
Richard, Dale Ivan, EMa/c 
Richard, Jack, Sa/c 
Richards, Gilbert Roland, Sa/c 
Richards, John Anthony, Si/c 
Richards, Llewellyn, AOM3/C 
Richards, Richard Gene, Sa/c 
Richards, Thomas Louis, F3/C 
Richardson, Robert Curtis, Sa/c 
Richardson, Houston F., Fi/c 
Richardson, Warren Jay, Sa/c 
Richesin, Franklin Delano, ARM3/C 
Richmond, Elmer Eugene, WTi/c 
Richmond, Glenn Francis, Fa/c 
Richter, Thomas Claude, MoMM 
Richter, Walter Max J., ARMg/c 
Richter, Werner Max, MMa/c 
Ricigliano, Frank John, Sa/c 
Rickel, James W., Jr., EM3/C 
Rickey, Robert Daniel, AMM3/C 
Ridenhower, Carroll Theo, EMi/c 
Rieger, Richard Raymond, TM3/C 
Rierson, Thomas J-, Jr., Cox. 

Rif ley, James William, Sa/c 
Riggs, Forrest Stephen, MMa/c 
Riggs, Russell Babbitt, APa/c 
Riggs, John Lamb, EMi/c 
Rikard, John Everett, Si/c 
Riley, Chester G., Jr., StMi/c 
Riley, John Lee, Jr., AMMa/c 
Riley, Willard Virgil, GMi/c 
Rinck, Robert Wilson, Fi/c 
Ring, Joseph Lincoln, CMi/c 


Ringus, Julian Gustan, BMa/c 
Risan, Alvin Willie, MMi/c 
Ritchey, Doyle Leon, ARMa/c 
Ritchey, J. D., Sa/c 
Ritchie, Bill Earl, Sa/c 
Ritchie, Julius, Sa/c 
Ritsko, Earnest Wm., Fa/c 
Ritter, Edward Blain, GM3/C 
Ritzinger, Joseph Leo, WTi/c 
Rivera, Roque Ralph, Si/c 
Rivera, Timoteo, Gka/c 
Rives, John T., Jr., Ptrs/c 
Rix, Gilmore V., PhM3/c 
Rizzi, Rosalio Mario, Si/c 
Roach, John Perry, Si/c 
Roach, Robert Dixie, Sa/c 
Robards, Michael, APa/c 
Robbins, Elozie Tenson, Sa/c 
Robbins, John H., Si/c 
Roberson, Hayes Edward, Jr., Sa/c 
Roberson, Leroy Raulston, CSKA 
Roberts, Bryant Henry, SKa/c 
Roberts, Clifford A., Si/c 
Roberts, Edgar Vernon, Fi/c 
Roberts, Eugene, BMa/c 
Roberts, Herschel T., Jr., AMMa/c 
Roberts, Nathan Anthony, Fi/c 
Roberts, Samuel B., Jr., Cox. 
Roberts, Sidney Ewing, Jr., MMa/c 
Robertson, Carley G., Si/c 
Robertson, Herman Odell, Bkri/c 
Robins, Charles Edward, Si/c 
Robinson, Bernard Gordon, AMMa/c 
Robinson, Frederick F., BMi/c 
Robinson, Henry, StMa/c 
Robinson, James Calvin, SFa/c 
Robinson, John Edward, Sa/c 
Robinson, J. E., SCa/c 
Robinson, James Lee, Jr., Si/c 
Robinson, Jesse Herschel, ARMi/c 
Robinson, Lester G., Jr., MMa/c 
Robison, Robert Alexander, CMa/c 
Roble, Leonard Adlebert, BMa/c 
Robson, William, GM3/C 
Rochester, Edgar Davis, AMM3/C 
Rock, Robert Frederick, MMi/c 
Rodriguez, Martin B., Si/c 
Rodriguez, Pedro Liberate, Sa/c 
Rodriguez, Raymond, Si/c 
Roe, George Daniel, SCa/c 
Roebuck, George Benjamin, GM3/C 
Roebuck, Lemuel D., Jr., SK3/C 
Roesel, John Joseph, CSKA 
Rofstad, Roy Henry, Sa/c 
Rogalla, Emil Joseph, GMi/c 
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Rogers, B. R., PhMa/c 
Rogers, Carl Penner, S2/c 
Rogers, Cecil Otis, GMMA/c 
Rogers, Charles Ethbert, Si/c 
Rogers, Clinton W., RMi/c 
Rogers, Edward Keith, Si/c 
Rogers, Elmo L., S2/C 
Rogers, Eugene Owen, S2/C 
Rogers, George Arthur, SKa/c 
Rogers, Ivan L., HAa/c 
Rogers, Jack Ellis, Jr., Si/c 
Rogers, Joe B., EMa/c 
Rogers, Lester Charles, GMs/c 
Rogers, Louie, Sa/c 
Rogers, Marvel Dean, Si/c 
Rogers, Mason Bacot, CMs/c 
Rogers, Norris Clifton, CMg/c 
Rogers, Patrick Anthony, Sa/c 
Rogers, Robert Laurence, FGM3/C 
Rogers, Robert Wesley, Si/c 
Rogers, Russell A., Jr., FCM3/C 
Rogers, William Payne, GM3/C 
Rohloef, William, Sa/c 
Rohrbach, Melvin F., Sa/c 
Rohrer, Frederick J., Jr., CMoM 
Roland, Earnest Frank, F3/C 
Rollen, Roy Leonard, Gka/c 
Rollings, Cleo Alonzo, Fi/c 
Rollins, Benj. G., AOMa/c 
Rollins, Edward Earl, Fa/c 
Rollins, Ray Howard, CBMP 
Romano, Bernard Francis, Fi/c 
Romano, Donald Charles, SF3/C 
Romano, Prospero Pat, Sa/c 
Rome, Diosdado, CCkA 
Romero, Newman, MMa/c 
Romine, Stacy, Sa/c 
Romm, Stanley, PhMi/c 
Romo, Frank, Jr., SFi/c 
Ronning, Albert Arthur, APa/c 
Roof, Stanley Homer, F3/C 
Roof, Gordon Leroy, Musi/c 
Roof, William David, MMa/c 
Roper, Sydney Lee, Si/c 
Rosa, David, Si/c 
Rosario, Tomas Rivera, StMa/c 
Roscoe, Richard W., ARM3/C 
Roscoe, Samuel Henry, Jr., Bkra/c 
Rose, Harold Lloyd, AS 
Rose, Joseph Edmons, GMg/c 
Rose, Paul Raymond, MMi/c 
Rose, Warner William, Cox. 
Rosek, John Adolph, Si/c 
Roseland, Merwin Rex, Sa/c 
Rosenberg, Carl Bernard, Sa/c 


Rosendale, Alfred Gordon, Si/c 
Rosendale, Harold Dewey, SFi/c 
Rosenfelt, James Lowell, Fi/c 
Rosenow, William Carl, MMi/c 
Roskey, Charles Robert, Fa/c 
Ross, Arthur Ray, WTa/c 
Ross, George Alvin, Sa/c 
Ross, Harold Eugene, F3/C 
Ross, Jack Hailey, AOMa/c 
Ross, Louis Homer, F3/C 
Ross, Lyndon Orville, Fi/c 
Ross, Raymond Howard, GWTA 
Ross, Rd Gerald, SC3/C 
Ross, Robert Alexander, SMg/c 
Ross, Robert Tillman, Si/c 
Ross, Sye, Sa/c 
Rossio, Jean Elmore, Si/c 
Ross on, George Bobo, Ya/c 
Rosty, Gordon Oscar, AMMa/c 
Roth, John T., MMa/c 
Roth, Louis, Si/c 
Roth, Vernon Jacob, Mi/c 
Rothluebber, Lawrence Jos., SKa/c 
Rotsel, Robert Oliver, ARM3/C 
Rott, Charles Jacob, Sa/c 
Rott, Edward Young, Jr., AOM3/C 
Roundy, Rosco Simpkins, RM3/C 
Rountree, Wilton Davon, Sa/c 
Rouser, Charles W., Jr., ARMa/c 
Routledge, Gerald Wm., Sa/c 
Row, Cleo Frank, MMi/c 
Rowell, Marshall Leland, Sa/c 
Rowland, James Russell, GPhM 
Rowley, Harry Cade, Si/c 
Rowley, Richard Harvey, MMi/c 
Rucker, Thomas, Jr., Si/c 
Ruddy, John Laurence, Sa/c 
Rude, Milton Darwin, TMa/c 
Rudolph, Henry Francis, Fi/c 
Rudolph, John William, Si/c 
Rueger, Robert Woodrow, MMa/c 
Ruess, Karl Woodward, PhoM 
Ruff, Adam, Si/c 
Ruffner, Harold Gilbert, EMa/c 
Rugen STEIN, Arthur A., MoMM 
Ruiz, John, Sa/c 
Rumple, John Walter, Fi/c 
Rundall, Wayne Galvin, Fa/c 
Runge, Herman Wm., F3/C 
Runyan, Garvyn Delno, CGSP 
Runyon, Ancie, EMa/c 
Runyon, Frank Clarence, CYP 
Rupert, Dale Elton, SF3/C 
Rupinski, Henry Anthony, Si/c 
Rusch, Walter, RM3/C 
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Rush, Arthur Lynn, MMi/c 
Rushing, Harold Anderson, Ms/c 
Rushton, Lowell Glendon, SK3/C 
Russ, James Sanford, Si/c 
Russ, Robert Charles, Fa/c 
Russell, J. M., Si/c 
Russell, John Kenneth, Si/c 
Russell, Johnnie, StMa/c 
Russell, Orville Lee, GMi/c 
Russell, Robert Donald, Fa/c 
Russo, Stanley Irving, BMa/c 
Rust, Charles W., Jr., FCM3/C 
Rustt, Norman Kenneth, Sa/c 
Ruth, Charles Douglas, Fa/c 
Ryan, Ernest Harold, MMi/c 
Ryan, George Patrick, FCMa/c 
Ryan, Harry Walter, AMM3/C 
Ryan, Loyal, Jr., Sa/c 
Ryan, Thomas Francis, F3/C 
Ryan, William Hamilton, SG3/C 
Rybinski, Joseph Victor, RMa/c 
Rychlewski, Walter Leo, Fa/c 
Ryman, Donald Ivar, Sa/c 
Rymer, Charles Jesse, MoMM 

Saaf, Courtland Philip, Sa/c 
Sabak, Michael, PhMs/c 
Sabo, Stephen, F3/C 
Saccomanni, Patsy, Si/c 
Sadler, Harold Bliss, AS 
Sadler, Leonard Morris, F3/C 
Sahlberg, Harold Eric, AMM3/C 
Saj, John Stanley, CEMA 
Sajovig, Jack Clyde, Cox. 
Sakales, Thos., AS 
Salava, Frank, FC3/C 
Salawa, Theodore,, EM3/C 
Saldivar, Manuel R., PhM3/c 
Salerno, Alfonso Joseph, Si/c 
Saliba, George, SG3/C 
Salisbury, Herbert Raymon, Sa/c 
Sallee, Bruce Terry, FCM3/C 
Salpeter, Harding Irving, AS 
Salvo, Joseph, WTi/c 
Sampson, George R., Jr., MMa/c 
Sanaris, Catalino, Sti/c 
Sandel, Lloyd George, MMi/c 
Sanders, Angelo Carl, Sa/c 
Sanders, Floyd O., StMi/c 
Sanders, Howard Alfred, MoMM 
Sanders, Layman Morris, MMa/c 
Sanderson, Frederick D., TMi/c 
Sanderson, Paul Vernon, Si/c 
Sandlin, Lawton, BMa/c 
Sandmann, Karl Lother, Ya/c 


Sandridge, Lloyd Wayne, CMMP 
Sands, William Wayne, ARM3/C 
Sanford, Walter Edward, Sa/c 
Sanner, William John, SK3/C 
Sanpedro, Sotero, Gk3/c 
Sanzari, Alfred Angelo, F3/C 
Sapno, Pedro, Sta/c 
Sappington, Jewel B., Si/c 
Saravolatz, Joseph Milan, MMi/c 
Sare, Parker Elliot, MMa/c 
Sassaman, David Noecker, Ya/c 
Satterfield, James A., Fa/c 
Satterfield, Kenneth R., Yi/c 
Sauer, Frank Arthur, Si/c 
Saul, James Edward, Cox. 

Saunders, Sidney Melvin, AS 
Saunders, Wm. H., CBMA 
Savo, Viljo Albert, EMi/c 
Sawhill, William Franklin, ARM3/C 
Sawyer, Cecil D., Sa/c 
Sawyer, Glenn Calvin, Si/c 
Sawyer, Robert Lee, SKi/c 
Sawyer, Warren Arthur, Si/c 
Saxer, Lawrence Edward, Si/c 
Sayers, Robert Rouse, AGMM 
Scagchitti, Angelo Arnold, Y3/C 
SoAFF, Henry Franklin, SM3/C 
Sgagliarini, Amerigo, CM3/C 
Scales, Wallace Franklin, Si/c 
Sganlin, Robert Lee, EMa/c 
Scanlon, Francis, Sa/c 
Scapparotta, Raymond J., CM3/C 
Scarborough, Frank A., Jr., Sa/c 
Scarbrough, David Kent, S0M3/C 
Scarbrough, Willie Lee, AOM3/C 
ScHADL, Frank George, AMM3/C 
Sghadler, Emil, CCStd 
Schaefer, Ernest Gustav, Musi/c 
Schaefer, Wallace Edward, Fi/c 
Schaeffer, Samuel, Jr., WTa/c 
Schaffer, John, MMa/c 
ScHAiELL, Thomas Wm., GM3/C 
ScHAMP, Delbert Dale, Si/c 
Sghantz, Lloyd H., MMa/c 
ScHECK, George Frank, WTi/c 
ScHECK, Theodore George, ARM3/C 
ScHEiBLER, Clarence T., CEMP 
Schenk, Robert Earl, F3/C 
ScHERPiK, William R., Jr., Ma/c 
Schirmer, Chester N., Fi/c 
ScHLAUDT, Emil, Jr., MMi/c 
ScHLEHER, Paul Arthur, FGMi/c 
Schleigh, Marion Glen, MMi/c 
Schmitt, Harold Baylor, Si/c 
Schmitt, Henry Louis, MMa/c 
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ScHNACKEL, Louie G.y Jr., F2/C 
ScHNEE, Joseph Robert, Fi/c 
Schneider, Albert Jos., Fi/c 
Schneider, William Robert, Si/c 
Schneider, Wm. T., Cox. 

ScHNELL, Elmer V., TM3/C 
ScHNiEDER, Paul Bernard, Si/c 
Scholl, William F., Jr., SMi/c 
Schreiner, Gale Vernon, BMs/c 
ScHRENK, Edwin Dennis, Ss/c 
Schroder, Raymond Walter, GMi/c 
Schroeder, Delbert E., Ya/c 
ScHROEDER, Lcroy, GSK.P 
Schuler, Alfred, PhMa/c 
Schuler, Norman Frank, MMa/c 
Schultz, Clifford Devere, AMMa/c 
Schultz, John Frederick, Fi/c 
Schultz, Leo Lester, Fa /c 
Schumacher, Stanley Jos., GBMP 
Schumann, Elmer Taylor, CQMP 
Schwartz, Edward Joachim, FGMa/c 
ScHWEDT, Morris, Sa/c 
ScHWENTORUS, Theodore Edw., PhMi/c 
ScHWERDT, Arthur John, QMi/c 
SciARPELLETTi, Americo M., Bkra/c 
ScoBiE, Esmond Harry, MMi/c 
Scoggins, Dallas Monroe, Si/c 
Scott, Aaron Eugene, BMa/c 
Scott, Arthur Paul, MMa/c 
Scott, C. W., Jr., GMa/c 
Scott, Dan Ragsdale, Sa/c 
Scott, Geo. J., Sa/c 
Scott, Paul William, PhMa/c 
Scott, Roy Roger, S0M3/C 
Scribner, Harry Garville, RMi/c 
ScRiMGEOUR, Robert Festia, GM3/C 
Scroggins, Ted Harry, RMa/c 
Scroggins, Wilson Enoch, BMa/c 
Scruggs, Bryan Egbert, Ya/c 
Scully, Frederick J., Ya/c 
Scully, George John, F3/C 
Scully, Joseph V., Jr., Si/c 
Seador, Max Labiano, Sa/c 
Seale, James, Sa/c 
Sealey, Carl Edward, MMi/c 
Sealock, Herman E., Si/c 
Sears, Arthur Gerald, WTi/c 
Sears, Horace Thomas, GEMP 
Sears, Vernon Leonard, Si/c 
Seastrand, George M., SCa/c 
Seckman, Buster Benton, SC3/C 
Seckora, Merlin Marvin, AS 
Segord, David Duane, Si/c 
Sedgwick, Bobby Wayne, AS 
Sedgwick, Joseph C., Jr., Sa/c 


Seely, Arthur Jefferson, SMi/c 
Seidel, Alfred G., EMa/c 
Seidel, Herman C-, GMMP 
Seedelman, Carl Elmer, AMMi/c 
Seif, Morris, Sa/c 
Self, Eugene Hal, Y3/C 
Self, George Luther, Sa/c 
Self, Lee Jerome, Sa/c 
Sell, Frank Michael, Sa/c 
Sellars, Joe Fc, Si/c 
Selle, Harry Gamaliel M., Sa/c 
Sellers, Milan, CBMP 
Sellers, Roger Gene, EM3/C 
Sellet, George Rudolph, Fg/c 
Sells, Orville Carl, MMi/c 
Selobyt, Stanley Steven, Sa/c 
Seltz, Stephen Stanley, Si/c 
Selvig, Donald A., RMa/c 
Sempek, Louis John, Sa/c 
Senes E, Carmine Ralph, AMM3/C 
Senise, Raymond J., ARMs/c 
Senne, Harvey John, Si/c 
Sentelik, Alex, FGMi/c 
Serafini, Robert, Si/c 
Seramba, James Kendall, S i /c 
Sessions, Herman Maxwell, MMi/c 
Sestack, Albert Joseph, Si/c 
Settlemire, Alonzo R., WTa/c 
Severson, James Phillip, ARMa/c 
Severson, Ordis T., ARM3/C 
Sexton, George Lee, TMa/c 
Sexton, Vencent Wilson, WTa/c 
Seymour, John Gilbert, Musi/c 
Shad wick, Joseph Barbee, HAa/c 
Shady, Max Eugene, AOM3/C 
Shafer, Carl George, SG3/C 
Shaffer, Henry Frarj-klin, ARMi/c 
Shalitta, Simon, Sa/c 
Shamp, James Benjamin, Sa/c 
Shanahan, Joseph Edward, Si/c 
Shannon, Richard Eugene, Si/c 
Shannon, Richard W., RMg/c 
Shannon, Wayne Egbert, Sa/c 
Shapiro, Myer Harold, Fi/c 
Sharp, Elmer, GMA 
Sharp, John Thomas, ARM3/C 
Sharr, John Joseph, SFs/c 
Shaver, Alvin Don, AMM3/C 
Shaver, Ivan Eugene, Si/c 
Shaw, Clyde Elder, SFa/c 
Shaw, Freddie, Jr., StMi/c 
Shaw, Thurman Alien, F3/C 
Shaw, Wendell Arnold, BMa/c 
Shea, John Patrick, Jr., Sa/c 
Shea, Richard J., EM3/C 
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Sheahan, Martin Albert, Si2/c 
Shearer, Marshall Allison, MoMM 
Shedlogk, Victor Frank, GWTA 
Sheehan, John Francis, CQMA 
Sheets, James Remus, MMi/c 
Sheets, Lloyd, TM3/C 
Shepacic, Joseph Peter, MMa/c 
Shepard, Ishler Vinson, Fi/c 
Shepherd, Charles Alfred, Si/c 
Shepherd, James Trumel, AS 
Sheppard, Liston Sylveste, Ss/c 
Sheppard, William Morris, Fi/c 
Sherman, Everett Russell, Si/c 
Sherman, Frank, HAi/c 
Sherman, Robert Edward, S2/C 
Sheron, Arthur Lee, Si/c 
Sherwood, Joseph Rowe, AS 
Shidler, Arthur Seth, EMi/c 
Shields, John Walter, Si/c 
Shields, John W., HAi/c 
Shinabery, Willard Edwin, Fs/c 
Shingle, Robert Ward, SFi/c 
Shinn, George, WTi/c 
Shippy, Rex Robert, Si/c 
Shirk, Albert Edward, MM2/C 
Shirley, Anthony Bradford, Si/c 
Shirley, Dowdy B., SM3/C 
Shirley, Frank Howard, FCMi/c 
Shiver, Howard, Si/c 
Shockey, Donald Paul, Cox. 

Shockley, Carlos Edward, MMa/c 
Shofner, Walter, SM3/C 
Shook, Claude Anderson, Fi/c 
Shook, Willis Charles, MMi/c 
Short, Roy Jack, ARM3/C 
Shott, Joseph Michael, MMi/c 
Shoulders, Robert Maurice, RM2/C 
S HOUSE, Dale Eugene, Si/c 
Shove, Robt. G., Fi/c 
Shovlin, John J., Jr., Si/c 
Showalter, Scott Isaac, 82/0 
Shroyer, Robert Walter, S2/C 
Shuler, Joseph Clifton, AM2/C 
Shyne, David Loyola, PhM2/c 
SiDORSKi, Joseph T., Jr., S2/C 
Siebler, Jerome, Si/c 
Siegfried, Leroy Glenn, WT2/C 
SiEGLE, Walter Orville, S2/C 
SiERS, Nicholas, Si/c 
SiERUTA, Zigmund, SFg/c 
Sikes, William Lee,. Jr,, Fi/c 
SiKORA, Stephen Jacob, MM2/C 
Silva, Keith Bernard, .S2/C 
Silva, Robert Joseph, MMi/c 
Silva, Robert Milton, CSKA 
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Silver, Nathan, ARM3/C 
Simgoke, James Oliver, FCM3/C 
Simmering, Chas. Harvey, Si/c 
Simmons, Kenneth Wayne, Si/c 
Simon, Floyd Anthony, ACRM 
Simon, James Joseph, F3/C 
Simonsen, Stanley C., MM2/C 
Simpson, Charles Wyatt, F2/C 
Simpson, Ernest Gene, StMs/c 
Simpson, Louis Gordon, WT2/C 
Simpson, Sanford, SF3/C 
Simrell, William Alton F., F3/C 
Sims, Laurence, ARM2/C 
Sims, Robt. Wm., F2/C 
Singer, John L., S2/C 
Singletary, Grady R. M., S2/C 
Sink, Dwight Gray, Si/c 
Sipes, Robert Lawson, GMMP 
Sisson, Ezra, Gk2/c 
SiTKAUSKAS, John Frank, AOM3/C 
Sizemore, Sidney Otus, MoMM 
Skelton, William O,, Jr., S2/C 
Skinner, Robert G., AMM2/C 
Skipper, Jens, MoMM 
Skiratko, John, GMi/c 
Skoog, Alva Leonard, BMi/c 
Skordelis, Michael, S2/c 
Slabaugh, Jack, F2/C 
Slack, Hayward, Si/c 
Slaey, Willard Bonita, MM2/C 
Slater, Frank Olga, S2/C 
Slater, Lavern August, Si/c 
Slater, Richard Carl, EM3/C 
Slattery, Allan William, Yi/c 
Slayden, Billy G., S2/C 
Sligh, Thomas Edward, S2/C 
Slink, Robert Kline, SGi/c 
Sloan, Ralph Edward, MMi/c 
Slough, Thomas Glen, Si/c 
Slough, William Richard, MoMM 
Small, Warren, ARMi/c 
Smallnn, Robert Leroy, AMM3/C 
Smallwood, James Earl, AOM3/C 
Smallw6od, John Edward, Ptri/c 
Smart, William, MM2/C 
Smetana, Pete, BM2/C 
Smisek, Lada, CMMP 
S miser, William Kline, FCMi/c 
Smith, Archibald Peter, WT2/C 
Smith, Arthur Edwin, S2/C 
Smith, Berties Glenn, AS 
Smith, Carlyle Geo., Ptr3/c 
Smith, Carroll Adolphus, AS 
Smith, Charles Lloyd, Si/c 
Smith, Charles S., Jr., PhMi/c 
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Smith, Clarence Alex, EMi/c 
Smith, Clayton Frederick, FGM3/C 
Smith, Clen Newton, S2/C 
Smith, Clyde, StM2/c 
Smith, Dale Robert, S2/c 
Smith, Don Eugene, MMi/c 
Smith, Duward Lee, S2/C 
Smith, Earl Christian, F2/C 
Smith, Edward Allen, WT2/C 
Smith, Eli Lincoln, StM2/c 
Smith, Elmer Alvin, MMi/c 
Smith, Elmo Craddock, SG2/C 
Smith, Elton Dean, S2/C 
Smith, Francis Joseph, SM3/C 
Smith, Francis William, Fi/c 
Smith, Fred Cecil, EM2/C 
Smith, George August, Cox. 

Smith, Glenn Arnold, EM3/C 
Smith, Glenn Wesley, S2/C 
Smith, Harding Alfred, Fi/c 
Smith, Harry Alvin, SM3/C 
Smith, Henry Clay, F2/C 
Smith, Herbert Austin, Musi/c 
Smith, Howard Robert, MM2/C 
Smith, Ivan Basil, S2/C 
Smith, Jack, F3/C 
Smith, James Monroe, AMM2/C 
Smith, Jesse R., Jr., MMi/c 
Smith, Jim Dillehay, S2/C 
Smith, John Arthur, Jr., QM3/C 
Smith, John Howell, CEMP 
Smith, John Harold, EMi/c 
Smith, Joseph, RM3/C 
Smith, Keith E., F2/C 
Smith, Laroy H., EM2/C 
Smith, Leonard Quinton, S2/C 
Smith, Marion Monroe, MM2/C 
Smith, Melvin Earl, MMa/c 
Smith, Morris Edwin, S2/C 
Smith, Olen Newell, SK2/C 
Smith, Oliver S., Jr., S2/C 
Smith, Orlando Randolph, AGOM 
Smith, Raymond Curtis, AM3/C 
Smith, Robert Arthur, ARM2/C 
Smith, Robt. G., PhMi/c 
Smith, Robt. L., BM2/C 
Smith, Robert Lee, PhMs/c 
Smith, Robert Lloyd, S2/C 
Smith, Robert Maurice, AOM3/C 
Smith, Stanley Clair, PhMs/c 
Smith, Stanley S., PhM3/c 
Smith, Thayne Charles, TM2/C 
Smith, Vernon Clark, EM2/C 
Smith, Vernon Marcell, F3/C 
Smith, Walter R., Jr., S2/C 


Smith, William Crossan, MoMM 
Smith, William Lance, S2/C 
Smith, William Shepard, AMM2/C 
Smith, Willie Allen, StM2/c , 
Smithson, Charles Estyl, F3/C 
Smock, Earl Frank, GM3/C 
Smyth, Francis Edward, Y3/C 
Sneed, Thomas Paul, Ck2/c 
Sneed, William Marion, S2/C 
Sneeden, Floyd Bagley, Fi/c 
Snesar, Joseph Frank, S2/C 
Snider, John Robert, Si/c 
Snider, Manning, MM2/C 
Sningsak, Theodore M., S2/C 
Snow, Kenneth George, Cox. 

Snow, Wdliam Kelly, CWTP 
Snyder, Christie John, Sa/c 
Snyder, Glenn Allen, F2/C 
Snyder, Glenn Latrell, GM3/C 
Snyder, Victor Mark, SFg/c 
Soares, Henry George, BM2/C 
Soares, Norton Henry, SM3/C 
Sober, Bela, S2/C 
SoLDMAN, Roy Frank, Si/c 
SoLEDAY, Sam Henry, S2/C 
SoLLis, Milton Bemell F., S2/C 
Solomon, Jerome Alvin, Y2/C 
SoLTAu, Wilbur Eugene, AMMg/c 
Sommerfeld, Walter Ruben, S2/C 
Soper, Arnold Everett, PhM2/c 
Sorensen, James Kennith, SG3/C 
Sorenson, Eugene Merrill, S2/c 
Soule, Irvin G., GM3/C 
Soule, Leroy Walter, S2/C 
Southard, John Joseph, AS 
Southard, Rawlings Arbor, AM3/C 
Souther, Ernest Otto, M2/C 
Southerland, William R., Fi/c 
SouTHWiGK, Jack Melvin, Si/c 
Souza, Antone Dias, S2/C 
Sowell, James Walker, MMi/c 
SowLE, James Henry, SG2/C 
Soza, Mike George, Si/c 
Spaeth, Alvis, Si/c 
Spanenberg, Kenneth J., GM3/C 
Spangler, Edwin L., Jr., ARM2/C 
Spangler, Robert Earlo, Si/c 
Sparks, Burt Monroe, FCM2/C 
Sparks, Galvin Goolidge, SC3/C 
Sparks, James William, SF2/C 
Sparks, Mirma John Howard, MMi/c 
Sparks, Neal Richard, ARM3/C 
Spata, John Justin, S2/C 
Spaulding, Paul, TM3/C 
Spaulding, Ronald Gibson, Cox. 
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Spears, James Leonard, Fa/c 
Speck, Charles John, Cox. 

Speenburg, Clinton Andrew, WTa/c 
Speizro, Alfonso, BM2/C 
Spell, Aaron Earl, GM3/C 
Spencer, Harold Arthur, ACMM 
Spencer, Harrison Leonard, Si/c 
Spencer, John Glen, F i /c 
Spencer, Mason D., Ss/c 
Spencer, Melvin Everett, GMMA 
Spier, Obra Gerald, Si/c 
Spillers, M. L., SGs/c 
Spillman, Gene Harding, WTs/c 
Spilman, Thomas P., RM3/C 
Spinner, Herman Charles, EM3/C 
Spishok, John, WTi/c 
Splawn, Charles Marion, MMa/c 
Spohr, Thomas Richard, PhM3/c 
Spratt, Jack Roland, Si/c 
St. John, James Wesley, Si/c 
Stack, Johnie Franklin, Si/c 
Stack, William Moore, Ss/c 
Staffan, Waylon Burton, Sa/c 
Stagg, Roy Joseph, SC3/C 
Stahl, John Joseph, WTa/c 
Stahl, Lewis Clifton, Ss/c 
Stahl, William Leland, Sa/c 
Stalcup, Merle Stanley, BMa/c 
Stamand, Leo Roger, F3/C 
Stambaugh, Ray Jacob, Fi/c 
Stambaugh, Wm. Henry, ARMi/c 
Stamper, Wm. Maurice, Ma/c 
Stanborough, Thomas Wm., Jr., BMi/c 
Standfield, Clifton, Sts/c 
Stanley, Edwin, CM3/C 
Stanly, Clealand Duane, AOMi/c 
Stansbery, John Thomas, Sa/c 
Stapleton, George W., Jr., Fi/c 
Stapleton, James Patrick, Sa/c 
Stapleton, Robert George, Si/c 
Stapleton, Roy Pierce, WTi/c 
Stapleton, William Lee, GM3/C 
Stark, Howard P., Sr., MoMM 
Stark, Jos. Peter, SF3/C 
Starks, Wm. Gordon, Sa/c 
Starmer, Victor Warren, BMa/c 
Starr, Roscoe Merrill, PhMa/c 
Starr, Roy Elmer, GM3/C 
Starrett, Edwin Earl, TMg/c 
Stasko, John, Jr., SFg/c 
Staub, Stanley Harry, ARMg/c 
Stausebach, Clarence A., Jr., AMM3/C 
St. Clair, George Joseph, EMi/c 
Stebbins, Carl Cadmus, RM3/C 
Steele, Charles Aron, SCa/c 
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Steele, Roy Lerson, Jr., Sa/c 
Steere, James Edward, MMa/c 
Steffe, Merlin Maynard, FGM3/C 
Steging, Ewald Henry C., PhMg/c 
Steinert, Herbert, MMa/c 
Steiniger, Charles E., Fa/c 
Stein ow, Glenn Robert, Fa/c 
Stelling, Henry George, AMi/c 
Stelluto, Alphonse Chas., Sa/c 
Stephens, Benjamin R., WTi/c 
Stephens, Clyde Erwin, F3/C 
Stephens, Evan Dale, Sa/c , 

Stephens, Geo. C., AMMi/c 
Stephens, Robert H., Si/c 
Stephens, Roy B., F3/C 
Stephenson, Charles H., Si/c 
Sterling, James Wendell, WTi/c 
Stern, George Morris, Si/c 
Stetzel, Frank Edward, QMa/c 
Steuart, Geo. Alexander, Sa/c 
Stevens, Galvin Ray, Si/c 
Stevens, Emmett Charles, F3/C 
Stevens, James Willard, RMg/c 
Stevens, Joseph John, Sa/c 
Stevens, Leroy Warren, StMs/c 
Stevens, Ray, Si/c 
Stevenson, David Rex, Si/c 
Steves, Royal John, Sa/c 
Stewart, Arlie Boyd, Jr., Sa/c 
Stewart, Donald Archie, Sa/c 
Stewart, Frank Earl, SK3/C 
Stewart, Guy Alton, BMa/c 
Stewart, Henry Oscar, Sa/c 
Stewart, Ian Hamilton, Si/c 
Stewart, Morris Edwin, GM3/C 
Stewart, Ralph Wm., Jr., PhMa/c 
Stewart, Roy William, Fi/c 
Stewart, Stanley V., SK3/C 
Stewart, William, GM3/C 
Stierwalt, Morris Aven, Sa/c 
Stilwell, Leroy, GM3/C 
Stincig, Edward Thomas, Si/c 
Stinson, Jim Burke, AM3/C 
Stinson, Walter Mason, CPhM 
Stires, Geo. E., Fi/c 
Stivers on, Jameso S., MMa/c 
St. Jean, William Joseph, Sa/c 
St. John, James Godfrey, EM3/C 
Stocker, Harry Edmond, Fg/c 
Stojak, Walter Stanley, Si/c 
Stokes, Alfred Lennides, GGMP 
Stokes, Richard Pleasant, Si/c 
Stolte, Raymond Louis, Sa/c 
Stolz, Vernon Henry, AMMa/c 
Stolzer, Karl V., ARM3/C 
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Stone, Francis Merrill, Si/c 
Stone, George Louis, AS 
Stone, Milton Eugene, MMi/c 
Stone, Oscar Callaway, SFg/c 
Stone, Wesley Howard, QM3/C 
Storm, John Victor, Ss/c 
Stoudenmire, Robert L., StMiz/c 
Stoughton, Frank Edward, WT2/C 
Stovall, William Blanton, PhMi/c 
Stovall, William Coy, CTCP 
Stoves, Theodore, StM2/c 
St. Pierre, David Adelard, WTr/c 
Stradtner, Carl Ulrich, Cox. 

Straka, Joseph Julies, SK2/C 
Straka, Willie, S2/C 
Stranathan, Dale C., CMMA/c 
Strand, Nels Axel Wm., B2/C 
Strasburg, Kenneth Louis, Si/c 
Straub, Cyril Edward, SK2/C 
Straub, Eugene Neter, GM2/C 
Straus, David H., Jr., SK2/C 
Strauss, Sam Seymoure, Si/c 
Street, Charles Rabom, Fi/c 
Streets, Melvin Harold, F2/C 
Strelchik, William George, Si/c 
Stretch, Robert Eugene, Fi/c 
Strey, Elmer F., Cox. 

Strider, Owen Albert, Jr., S2/C 
Striegler, Herman F., EMi/c 
Stringer, Loyd Elwood, MMi/c 
Stringer, Walter Douglas, ARM3/C 
Stringham, William Seymour, Cox. 
Strobel, Harold Wesley, FGMi/c 
Stroessner, Ludwig Anton, ART2/C 
Strom, Arthur Richard, S2/C 
Strom, Burton James, ARM3/C 
Stromberg, Gene Victor, Ya/c 
Strong, David Edward R. W,, GM2/C 
Strong, Elton McGalip, Jr., S2/C 
Stroud, Herschel Eugene, Fq/c 
Stroup, Merle John, S2/C 
Strouse, Ernest, WT2/C 
Strozdas, Craig Leo, S2/C 
Struble, Harold Lloyd, AS 
Stuart, Champ Terry, ARMi/c 
Stuart, Charles E., EMi/c 
Stuart, Marvin Eugen, Si/c 
Stuart, Walter Edward, MM2/C 
Stubblefield, Donald F., Sr/c 
Studstill, Jerry Evans, Y2/C 
Stuerke, Oscar Frederick, GMs/c 
Stuermer, Everett Max, MoMM 
Stukey, Bertie McClellan, S2/C 
Stull, Robert Neal, S2/c 
Stumpfel, Herbert Charles, Si/c 


Sturdivant, John Steve, Y3/C 
Sturms, Leonard Mathis, F2/C 
Stute, William Hart, AP2/C 
SuBASiG, Nicholas Francis, S2/C 
SuEL, Jas. T., Sr/c 
SuGGiTT, Francis A., Jr., 82/0 
SuLLiNS, Clifford, Si/c 
Sullivan, Albert Leo, S2/C 
Sullivan, Donald Lester, SM2/C 
Sullivan, Francis Henry, Cox. 
Sullivan, George Anthony, SF3/C 
Sullivan, George Thomas, GM2/C 
Sullivan, John Edward, Si/c 
Sullivan, Joseph Eugene, Sa/c 
Sullivan, Kenneth Lee, SK3/C 
Sullivan, Madison Abel, S2/C 
Sullivan, Paul Patrick, PhMi/c 
Sullivan, William Thomas, Si/c 
SuLT, Alfred P., Jr., Si/c 
SuMLiN, Jesse, StMs/c 
Summers, George Ed, Fi/c 
Summers, James Alfred, S2/C 
Summers, Lewis Ross, Yi/c 
SuMRALL, John Wesley, Jr., MM2/C 
SuR, Ernest Keaculi, S2/C 
SuRBER, James G., SG3/C 
Surofchek, Steven, SCi/c 
Sutherland, Sam, Jr., BM2/C 
Suttles, Robert, BM2/C 
Sutton, Donald Frank, RM3/C 
Sutton, George G., Si/c 
Sutton, Harold Lloyd, F2/C 
Swain, Calvin Cooley, WT2/C 
Swan, George Washington, F3/C 
Swan, Luther Lawron, S2/C 
Swank, Francis Delno, Si/c 
Swanson, Charles Walter, SGi/c 
Swanson, Harlan Valencias, QM2/C 
Swanson, Harry Theodore, GTMA 
Swanson, Leo Frank, SC3/C 
Swapp, Warren David, F2/C 
Swartwood, David N., S2/C 
Swartz, Clifford A., Si/c 
Swartz, Lawrence Lewis, Si/c 
Swartz, Paul Rudolph, RM2/C 
Sweeney, Max Eaken, GWTP 
Sweeney, Willis Harold, S2/C 
Sweet, Charles Edward, AS 
Sweet, Orville Lewis, EMi/c 
SwEEZEY, Ralph Beecher, Si/c 
SwENNiNG, Gust Junior, SF2/C 
SwENSEN, August John, Jr., Si/c 
SwiGK, Robert Harold, Si/c 
Swift, John B-, EMi/c 
Swindell, Thurman R., AOMi/c 
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SwiTZERj Raymond W., Cox. 
Swope, Russell Barnard, EMs/c 
Sykes, William David, MMi/c 
SzAPOUSKi, John Anthony, WTi/c 
SzENAY, Joseph Paul, Sq/c 
S zYMANSKi, Edward Robert, SFa/c 

Tabaczynski,- Joseph M., Sa/c 
Tabujara, Miguel, Sti/c 
Tagket, Walker, S2/C 
Tadje, Frank Carl, GQMP 
Tagaloni, Charles, GBMA 
Taienao, Jesus Cruz, StMs/c 
Taimanglo, Joaquin Jesus, Cks/c 
Tait, William A., Jr., Sa/c 
Tajkowski, Richard Henry, CCS A 
Talbert, Elmer Edgar, SFa/c 
Talbot, Warren A., PhMa/c 
Talbott, Alvin T., S2/C 
Talo, Si/c 

Tamsi, Segundo, Cks/c 
Taormina, Enrico Erasmus, Si/c 
Tapia, Joseph, Gka/c 
Tapler, Joseph Stephen, Bgmi/c 
Tarka, Edw. J., AS 
Tarkington, Claude F., MMa/c 
Tarter, Robert Wesley, Sa/c 
Tate, Frank Raymond, Fa/c 
Tatge, Clifford, Sa/c 
Tatum, Clyde Thomas, BMi/c 
Tauaese, Musi/c 
Taulbee, Arnold, WTi/c 
Tauzin, Sully Joseph, AS 
Taverlaw, Dell, StMa/c 
Taylor, Billy Buxton, Sa/c 
Taylor, Charles Harry, CPhM 
Taylor, Dan Edward, Fi/c 
Taylor, Dean Alton, RM3/C 
Taylor, Douglas Shelbert, BMa/c 
Taylor, Elza Allen, Sa/c 
Taylor, Emmett Shaw, GM3/C 
Taylor, Franklyn S., Jr., CMMA 
Taylor, George Edward, Si/c 
Taylor, Harold Garleton, MMi/c 
Taylor,, Homer Lee, MMi/c 
Taylor, James Emberry, HAi/c 
Taylor, Jim, Fi/c 
Taylor, Paul James, MMi/c 
Taylor, Robert Leroy, GMa/c 
Taylor, Roy Edwin, Sa/c 
Taylor, Russel H., Si/c 
Taylor, Wayne Earl, GMoM 
Taylor, William Harrell, SCa/c 
Teal, Ellwin Albert, ARM3/C 
Teaver, William Thomas, MMa/c 


Tedford, Kenneth W., Sa/c 
Teichman, Robert Thomas, Sa/c 
Templeton, Samuel A., GMi/c 
Tepner, Ray Henry, Si/c 
Tepus, George, ARM3/C 
Terlizzi, Angelo, Si/c 
Terluk, John Joseph, Sa/c 
Terpening, Charles E., Jr., Si/c 
Terry, Ghas. Dermont, Fi/c 
Terry, Wayland Jerome, Si/c 
Tesla, Joseph Francis, Sa/c 
Tessmer, Irvin George, BMi/c 
Tesson, Raymond E., AM3/C 
Testa, Silvino, StMi/c 
Teufel, William Raymond, Sa/c 
Tew, Douglas Holcomb, MMa/c 
Thacker, Jean Francis, Sa/c 
Thamer, George Frederick, Si/c 
Thanos, Leonard, Sa/c 
Thatcher, Alden P., Jr., Si/c 
Thau, Willard Albert, MMi/c 
Theriac, John Edward, F3/C 
Therriault, Joseph Alvert, Ya/c 
Thew, Richard Ridley, FGMi/c 
Thom, Robert Lawrence, AMMg/c 
Thomas, Chester, CMMP 
Thomas, David Dale, SCa/c 
Thomas, Douglas Levi, ARM3/C 
Thomas, Edward, FGMa/c 
Thomas, Everett Junior, Sa/c 
Thomas, George Firman, Si/c 
Thomas, Howard Griffitlx, Cox. 
Thomas, James, StMi/c 
Thomas, Jefferson F., Sr., Cox. 
Thomas, John, CMa/c 
Thomas, L. V., ARM3/C 
Thomas, Melvin Willard, BMi/c 
Thomas, Orville A., TM3/C 
Thomas, Robert Martin, WTi/c 
Thomas, Theodore R., Sa/c 
Thomas, Walter Albert, PhoM 
Thomas, William Dwayne, SK3/V, 
Thompson, Carl Allen GSFA 
Thompson, Charles Ernest, Sa/c 
Thompson, Charles P., MMa/c 
Thompson, Clyde Carl, Cox. 
Thompson, Donald Walton, Sa/c 
Thompson, Edw. Leroy, Si/c 
Thompson, Elza Laymond, MoMM 
Thompson, Ferree E., Jr., Si/c 
Thompson, Henry Lee, CMMA 
Thompson, James Wm., Sa/c 
Thompson, John, MMa/c 
Thompson, Leland Earl, Sa/c 
Thompson, Myron Morgan, AMMs/c 
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Thompson, Raymond Dale, Sa/c 
Thompson, Sidney Curtis, BMa/c 
Thompson, Tom, MMa/c 
Thompson, Wilfred Nick, ARMa/c 
Thomson, John Scott, Sa/c 
Thorn, Harry Carl, Fs/c 
Thornber, James Henry, RM3/C 
Thorn SBURG, Kermit Lee, MMa/c 
Thornton, Edw, Douglas, StMg/c 
Thornton, Robt. W., CMa/c 
Thorpe, Leonard Arnold, Fs/c 
Thorpe, Norman William, Sa/c 
Thorpe, William Raymond, AMM3/C 
Thitmann, Arthur Joseph, GEM A 
Thums, Alvin Jacob, Fa/c 
Thurston, Earl F., QMi/c 
Tice, Thomas Green, Sa/c 
Tichacek, Elmer Theodore, SMi/c 
Tiemens, Edwin Carl Peter, Fi/c 
Tierney, John Joseph, Sa/c 
Tigner, John Joseph, Sa/c 
Tigner, Gerald Roscoe, MoMM 
Tilghman, Henry Edward, Fi/c 
Tilley, James Arthur, Si/c 
Tilton, Howard Joseph, Fa/c 
Times, William Elton, Si/c 
Timchegk, John Andrew, Si/c 
Timeus, Gerald, Sa/c 
Timko, Nicholas, CWTA 
Tinker, William, Sa/c 
Tipps, John Dewey, FCM^/c 
Tipton, Robert Edward, SCs/c 
Tittsworth, James David, AMMa/c 
Todd, Joseph Vance, RM3/C 
Todd, Lester V., Cox. 

Todd, Merwin Kenneth, GMa/c 
Todd, William Vincent, Si/c 
Toll, Kenneth Eugene, AMMa/c 
Tollberg, Maynard Wm., WTa/c 
Tolley, Robert Richard, SCa/c 
Tomlin, Edward V., CPhM 
Tompkins, Archie M., AMMa/c 
Tompkins, James W., GM3/C 
Tompkins, Wilbur John, Si/c 
Toner, Philip James, Sa/c 
Toney, Victor Nally, Si/c 
Tonne, James Richardson. AS 
Tonzo, Dominic, AS 
Torjusen, Edmund John, Ma/c 
Tornillo, James V., Jr., RM3/C 
Torosian, Toros Nubar, Fi/c 
Torres, Edelmiro, Sa/c 
Torre Y, Guy Ellicott, Si/c 
Toth, Albert G., AMMa/c 
Toth, John, Sr., Sa/c 


Towels, Duane Willis, Sa/c 
Towner, Cornelius O., Jr., Si/c 
Townsend, Curtis, Sa/c 
Townsend, Deforest, StMi/c 
Townsend, Shelby Ray, F3/C 
Townsend, Thomas Robert, AOMa/c 
Tracy, Delbert William, GRMA 
Tradewell, Thomas Howard, SFi/c 
Trahey, Robert Thomas, MMa/c 
Trainor, Charles Chester, RMs/c 
Trainor, Omar Leo, Jr., Sa/c 
Tram PE, Ervin Erick, ARM 2/ c 
Travinek, Anthony John, MMa/c 
Travis, Albert, W., Jr., Fa/c 
Travis, Elmer James, Jr., Sa/c 
Travis, Thomas Milton, MMa/c 
Travis, Wayne Inglis, Bkra/c 
Travis s, Byron Allen, Sa/c 
Treage, Harold Theodore, Sa/c 
Trembley, Richard Allen, Sa/c 
Trest, Guy Colon, GMr/c 
Trevino, Amado, Jr., Si/c 
Triplett, June V., Fi/c 
Triplett, William Frank, Si/c 
Tripp, Robert Wesley, Sa/c 
Tripp, Ted Jackson, Fi/c 
Trocheck, Joseph Edward, AS 
Trolan, Joseph, AS 
Trotter, Neal Junior, WTa/c 
Troutt, William Smith, FGM3/C 
Trowbridge, Robert E., Si/c 
Troxil, Joseph George, MMa/c 
True, Erie Ray, E3/C 
True, George Sumner, WTa/c 
Truehart, Harry Garnell, StMa/c 
Trush, John Stanley, MMi/c 
Tubbs, Arthur Warren, SF3/C 
Tubbs, Zed Hanley, Si/c 
Tubre, Henry Oran, Si/c 
Tuck, George Thomas, GMa/c 
Tuck, Thomas Stanley, EMa/c 
Tucker, Clarence, FGM3/C 
Tucker, Ernest Eugene, Jr., Si/c 
Tucker, Francis Jos., Gox. 

Tucker, George Earl, Fi/c 
Tucker, Henry Warren, PhMs/c 
Tucker, Joe Wayne, Sa/c 
Tucker, John Thomas, Sa/c 
Tucker,, Paul Clifton, Jr., Si/c 
Tucker, Wm. E., Mus3/c 
Tullogh, Jerome Clouston, Fi/c 
Tulloch, Paul S., WTa/c 
Tunnell, Thadeus O., Jr., Sa/c 
Tunner, Thomas Lanson, Sa/c 
Tupas, Lorenzo, St3/c 
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Turco, Daniel Donato, S2/C 
Turnbull, William G., Jr., SK3/C 
Turner, Charles Douglas, PhMi/c 
Turner, Charles Emmett, F3/C 
Turner, Harley Jame'’, Cs/c 
Turner, Jack Monroe, Cox. 

Turner, John William, AMM3/C 
Turner, Ralph Moten, Sa/c 
Turner, William James, Fi/c 
Turner, William John, MMi/c 
Turner, William Thomas, StMi/c 
Turoczy, John Alfred, SGi/c 
Tussing, Donald Frederick, AOM3/C 
Tutera, John, S2/C 
Tuttle, Fred, S2/C 
Tuttle, Nelson O., Jr., MM2/C 
Tweedale, Melvin Howard, S2/C 
Tworek, Henry Thomas, Bkr2/c 
Tyler, Chas. Hylbert, SK3/C 
Tyler, Emery Earl, Jr., F2/C 
Tyler, Wells A., Bkrs/c 
Tynan, Joseph M., Jr., S2/C 
Tyndal, William Earl, Si/c 
Tyrpak, Elias, GMi/c 
Tyson, Alfred J., CRMA 

Ugrin, John Chas., Cox. 

Ullmann, Albert, S2/C 
Ulmer, William James, Fi/c 
Ulrigkson, Ernest Edw., Si/c 
Umphress, Thos. Jackson, AMi/c 
Umpleby, Eugene Edgar, GWTA 
Underhill, Geo. H., Cox. 
Underwood, Chester D., MM2/C 
Upton, Harold Wormack, StM2/c 
Urbon, Stanley Edward, S2/C 
UsRY, Homer Leon, Fg/c 
Utter, Roy Alfred, AMMg/c 
UzzELL, George Washington, Si/c 

Vahlkamp, Henry Wm., SF3/C 
Valdez, Ernest Ramon, Si/c 
Valdez, Robert, S2/C 
Valek, Antone G., Jr., AMMi/c 
Valente, Kenneth F., Si/c 
Valenti, James Vincent, SGg/c 
Van Antwerp, Daniel K., Fi/c 
Vance, Victor Dewitt, S2/C 
Vanderkamp, Burton L., RM3/C 
Vander Veer, Dick Richard, S2/C 
Vanderwerf, Irvin Alvin, Si/c 
Vande Walle, Frank, Jr., GM3/C 
Vandrilla, Steven Roland, S2/C 
Van Dusen, Warren, S2/C 
Van Dusseldorp, Ivan, F2/C 


Van Dyke, Dewitt T., Jr., Bi/c 
Van Fleet, Donald, WTi/c 
Van Geem, Carl Edward, GM3/C 
Van Hass el, Harold Wm., S2/C 
Vanhooser, Ross Gallon, EM3/C 
Van Meter, Don Douglas, EMi/c 
Vann, Lewis, StM2/c 
Vann, Robert Rager, Fi/c 
Vansigkle, Charles R., Prtrg/c 
Van Tilburg, Robert Blossem, HAi/c 
Vanucci, Eugene John, F2/C 
Van Valkenburg, Donald, Si/c 
Van Woggelum, Marshall F., F3/C 
Varga, Arnold, Fi/c 
Vargo, Bernard Edmund, S2/C 
Varjabedian, Benjamin, EM2/C 
Varnum, John Wesley, SC2/C 
Vasquez, Augustine Martin, S2/C 
Vasquez, Fernando, Si/c 
Vass, Frank Imery, Jr., S2/C 
Vassar, Gilford, Jr., StM2/c 
Vaughan, Russell Joseph, AOM2/C 
Vaughn, John Lay than, S2/C 
Vaughn, Thos. A., WT2/C 
Vdovin, John, Si/c 
Veator, Manual Cardoz, MM2/C 
Vecchione, August Geo., Jr., SM3/C 
Velasquez, Gilbert©, S2/C 
Velasquez, Manuel John, S2/C 
Velikie, Charles Patrick, GM3/C 
Vella, Tom, SC3/C 
Veloso, Ildefonso, Sti/c 
Venetz, Harold Morris, EM3/C 
Vermillion, Carl King, GBMA 
Vernon, Clarice J., M2/C 
Vernon, Walter, GMi/c 
Veselosky, Mike, Si/c 
Vessels, Harry Joseph, SMi/c 
Vest, Jack Robert, S2/C 
Veth, Walter Raleigh, MMi/c 
Vetter, Charles F., Cox. 

ViALL, Richard Cowan, S2/C 
ViCKNAiR, Andrew William, AMMg/c 
Victory, Roy J., StMi/c 
ViEGELMANN, OttO, CMMA 
ViETMEiER, Milton Lester, S2/C 
ViLLANI, John, Si/c 
Vincent, William Lee, PhM2/c 
Vines KEY, Edmond Alfred, S2/C 
Vinson, Bobby Ford, S2/C 
Vinton, Donald Edward, QMg/c 
Vinton, Donald Gene, BM2/C 
Virchow, Leroy Frank, BMi/c 
ViTELLO, Joseph, AS 
Vogan, Jack G., MM2/C 
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VoGE, Almar Emil, AMMg/c 
VoLLRATH, Frederick T., Si/c 
VoLLUM, Ole Christopher, CBMP 
VoLPE, Anthony, Cox. 

Volz, Leo Peter, Jr., PhMiz/c 
VoZAK, Leo Carl, RM3/C 

Wade, Edw., AS 
Wade, Hollis Dean, Si/c 
Wade, Paul, MMa/c 
Wade, Willie Lovell, StMi/c 
Wadley, Othello F., StM2/c 
Wagner, Edward James, Ss/c 
Wagner, Walter John, S2/C 
Wagoner, Dan Edward, Si/c 
Wagoner, Martin Francis, Sa/c 
Wahlers, Donald Fredric, Fs/c 
Waite, Everett Fred, MMs/c 
Waites, James, StMs/c 
Waldron, Douglas Warren, Si/c 
Waldrop, Harold Roscoe, WTi/c 
Waldvogel, Hugo Wesley, F2/C 
Walen, Chester Norman, Sr/c 
Walford, Earlt Rolland, AM3/C 
Walker, Allen Flanigan, ARM2/C 
Walker, Carl A., S2/C 
Walker, James Charles, AOM3/C 
Walker, James Owen, ARM3/C 
Walker, Kenneth W., Fi/c 
Walker, Paul Ray, Cox. 

Walker, Prosper Edw., StMs/c 
Walker, Robert Byron, F3/C 
Walker, Russell Henry, PhMs/c 
Walker, Thomas Joseph, S2/C 
Walker, Vernon Vincent, PhM2/c 
Walker, Wilburn Jerry Lee, Fi/c 
Walker, William Moore, BM2/C 
Walker, Wm Scott, StM2/c 
Wall, Ralph John, S2/C 
Wallace, George Albert, F2/C 
Wallace, J. D., Sa/c 
Wallace, John, S2/C 
Wallace, John Arnold, FCMs/c 
Wallace, Kenneth Patrick, F2/C 
Wallace, Stuart Henry, S2/C 
Wallan, Arthur, Jr., AS 
Wallen, Pershing George, GM3/C 
Wallen, Samuel Elmer, Si/c 
Walling, Lowell Arthur, Si/c 
Wallner, Frank Lucas, Sa/c 
Walmsley, Bernard Paul, Sr/c 
Walsh, Francis Michael, S2/C 
Walsh, Frank David, Si/c 
Walsh, Frank Wm., S2/c 
Walsh, Leo William, S2/C 


Walter, Clyde Elmer, AMM3/C 
Walter, Melvin Hillary, F3/C 
Walters, George Louis, GWTP 
Walters, Richard Jean, F3/C 
Walters, Thomas James, Si/c 
Walthan, Jesse Baker, WT2/C 
Walton, Charles Orin, AMM2/C 
Walton, Dallas Marril, Cox. 

Walton, George Dempsey, CBMP 
Walton, Harold Eugene, F 2/c 
Walton, Leland Herbert, S2/C 
Walton, Willie J., Jr., StMi/c 
Walz, Reynolds Guy, S2/C 
Waner, Martin Michael, S2/C 
Wann, Walter Carl, Jr., PhM2/c 
Warburton, Robert Henry S2/C 
Ward, Frank C., EMs/c 
Ward, Frank Lewis, ARMs/c 
Ward, James B., AOM3/C 
Ward, James Robert, F3/C 
Ward, Lawrence Edward, FCM3/C 
Ward, Norman Russell, S2/C 
Ward, Paul, SFi/c 

Ward, William Buchanan, Jr,, ACMA 
Wardell, Thomas Tilton, Cox. 
Wardrip, Ivan Forest, S2/C 
Ware, Joseph Douglas, ARM3/C 
Ware, Weldon Wallace, GM3/C 
Warner, Donald Andrew, Fi/c 
Warner, Ralph Ellsworth, RM2/C 
Warner, Richard Ray, Si/c 
Warner, Robert Henry, Si/c 
Warren, Earl Lee, StMa/c 
Warren, Ellis E., EMa/c 
Warren, Eugene Revella, F3/C 
Warren, George Buford, Sa/c 
Warren, Roland Henry, MMa/^ 
Warrick, Calvin Douglas, Sa/c 
Warrick, Edward Robin, GEMA 
Washburn, Marshall Austin, Si/c 
Washburn, Richard Cota, Sa/c 
Washburne, Herbert R., Sa/c 
Washington, James D., StMs/c 
Wassmer, Victor Albert, Sa/c 
Wasson, Theodore Robin, AOM2/C 
Waterbury, Chesley Harold, CCS A 
Waterhouse, Carl V., ACMM 
Waters, William Dale, SMs/c 
Watford, Samuel Lee, Sti/c 
Watkins, Henry F., HAi/c 
Watkins, Jack Barbee, Ya/c 
Watkins, James Harold, WTi/c 
Watkins, Joseph Frank, MMa/c 
Watkins, Lewis Albiun, BMi/c 
Watkins, Vernon C., SFa/c 
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Watson, Claude Newman, CWTA 
Watson, Daniel M., Jr., MM2/C 
Watson, Edwin M., BMi/c 
Watson, Elmer Leroy, GYA 
Watson, Garlin Julian, GMMP 
Watson, Henry F., AMMa/c 
Watson, James Berry, Jr., Cox. 
Watson, Joe Charles, AMMi/c 
Watson, John Francis, SF3/C 
Watson, Miad Irving, Sa/c 
Watt, Robert E. Lee, Sa/c 
Watts, George Elton, Sa/c 
Watts, Irle Monroe, Jr., AOM3/C 
Watts, Lester Ray, GM3/C 
Wawrzynowicz, Andrew John, Sa/c 
Way, Jack Gifford, Sa/c 
Way, Roland Albert, F3/C 
Weade, Claiborne H., CTMA 
Weak, Raymond William, GMa/c 
Weate, William Henry, SCa/c 
Weatherly, Elbert Jackson, MMi/c 
Weaver, Forrest Vernon, ARMs/c 
Weaver, Normand Edgar, CRM A 
Weaver, Virgil Lee, Si/c 
Weaver, William Rutledge, Y3/C 
Weaver, Woodrow, Bi/c 
Webb, Arthur Holland, EMi/c 
Webb, Bowmer, CBMP 
Webb, Durward, GYA 
Webb, Harry Edward, BMa/c 
Webb, Herbert Leon, Cox. 

Webb, Idus Felder, MMi/c 
Webb, Joseph Clifford, CMMP 
Webb, Roy, CWTP 
Webb, Wm. Henry, GM3/C 
Webber, Norman, Sa/c 
Weber, Anthony, WTa/c 
Weber, Burton Robert, BMi/c 
Weber, George Henry, WTi/c 
Weber, Henry, Si/c 
Weber, John, CBMP 
Weber, John A.' Wm., MMa/c 
Weber, Raymond Edward, Si/c 
Webre, Clarence Jos., Sa/c 
Webster, John Thomas, FCMs/c 
Webster, Raymond Eugene, EMa/c 
Weder, Ronald Oswald, Fg/c 
Weekley, Ezra Everett, Sa/c 
Weekly, Robert Adair, GM3/C 
Weeks, Harold Francis, Sa/c 
Weeks, Robert H., Jr., CGMA 
Weeks, Virgil Lewis, PhMi/c 
Weeks, William James, Sa/c 
Weel, Sylvan George, Fi/c 
Weigkum, Heniy”, SCa/c 


Weidner, Louis Herman, SM3/C 
Weihs, Alfred Peter, Fi/c 
Weil, Charles Allen, RM3/C 
Weil, Herbert Bernard, SC3/C 
Weimer, Ray Henry, SFa/c 
Weinberger, Russell V., Sa/c 
Weinstein, Joseph R., Fa/c 
Weis, Leonard M., RM3/C 
Weitowic, Philip, F3/C 
Welch, Bradford Dearbon, GMa/c 
Welch, Donald Francis, FCMa/c 
Welch, Earl Hermond, GGSA 
Welch, Robert Hiram, AMMa/c 
Welch, Warren Henry, Jr., Sa/c 
Wellman, Art Earl, Jr., Fg/c 
Wellman, William Wenston, Sa/c 
Wells, Donald Allen, Si/c 
Wells, Earl John, FCMg/c 
Wells, Edward Roy, GYA 
Wells, John Harrison, TMa/c 
Welsh, Andrew Joseph, MMi/c 
Welsh, Wm. H., Si/c 
Welter, John Frederick, MMi/c 
Wendell, Ralph Clair, BMa/c 
Wenrich, Russell Charles, GM3/C 
Wentworth, Vern Leroy, F3/C 
Wentz, Harry Phillip, Si/c 
Werly, William Gustav, Si/c 
Werner, William Thomas, Ma/c 
Wert, Charles Reo, Sa/c 
Werteen, Edwin Loid, GMg/c 
Werth, Fred, Fa/c 
West, Benjamin H., Jr., AMMa/c 
West, Garnold Richard, Si/c 
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